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'\ ^ PREFACE 



Social equity has long been ^Jhy^ic^of discussion and a major political 
issue, Jtbe scope and meaning y the cbnccpt changing from time to time 
and fromtculture to cultime. To^ begin i'ith the main political goal \yas to ' 
obtain formal rights for :c\'ery M cm bcV^X- society to t^kr^wt^tA^o^^ 
procedures and to exploit the resources Mt society makes available. 
ually the concept was modified soj thk-it"denoted tlie equalization of 
opportunities for everyone to make r<!al use of these rights, irrespective of 
role, sex, religiort, social, economic and geographic backgrounds. The 
impact of policies deriving from this interpretation has been disappoint- 
ingly limited, and consequently a third and current political issue has 
emerged in many countries today: how to ensure that social equity is 
realiy attained in terms of results, seen over the individual's whole lifetime. , 
This is a goal that goes beyond the mere removal of obstacles to positive 
political measures. of compensation and support, with the ultimate aim of 
a more equal social outcome. - , v^' 

The idea of equity in education has developed in similar fashion to the 
more general concept of social equity. The formal right to education is no 
longer a political issue in most countries, nor in principle is the notion ^f a 
equal educational opportunities, but the different practical, philosophical \ 
and political question related to a policy of equal educational ot^tcome ^ . j 
in the perspective of lifelong and recurrent education is now the fo0us of 
the debate. . \ 

The following report by Professor Husen is a contribution loNthc 
analysis and clarification of this problem. Given his outstanding reputatiV^n 
as a scientist who has devoted much of his career to studying the relaliot^- 
ships between education atid equity, his conclusions will command wide^^ 

spread interest. i . • \ 

The central issue which emerges from Professor Husen s analysis is \ 
that the social back^ound, education and working careers of individuals ^ 
must be related in new waj^s in the society of the 1970s. If the destiny of v 
all individuals is settled decisively by examinations in the education system 
at the age of 11 and 16, then education will be relatively powerless to 
overcome the disadvantages of parental and social-class background. In other 
words, educational opportunities must be spread over a wider span of life; 
must be seen as part of continuing process of development of the individual, 
involving work, education and leisure; and must engage the responsibilities 
of employers, both private and public, as well as Uhe educational system as 
we understand it today. This is wh^t is meant by a system of " recurrent 
education which is now the subjecf of investigation by CERI. 



The conciusion that emerges is that education can play its role in 
equity in the future only if, beyond a pjbriod of basic education for all, 
new combinations of educational activity,; work arid leisure are developed 
which enable individuals to pursue their: development, both in terms of 
, income and social status, over much of their working life. 

_'"/.,. - ■ 

- ■ ■ ■ ■ / 

/ 1 / ' James R. Gass 

Director, 

Centre for Educational Research and Innovation. 
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INTRODUCTION 



This bo^k is about social dimensions of scholastic attainment, which 
f6r many ycafs hali been a pervasive theme in my research. My fiist study 
of the "reserve of talent", using survey data for an almost complete age 
group of twenty-year-olds in Sweden, was published more than 2JL^^rs 
ago (Husin, t946). As indicated later .in this book, subsequcnj/rescarbh 
pertaining to educational attainments and social background has cast some 
doubt on the \conccpt of a limited "pool of talent •* and hence on Xtic 
existence of " rdscrve of talent " as this was understood and whose size th6^ 
researchers in tl^e 1940s and 1950s tried to estimate. Under the impact 
of a growing interest among policy-makers in the utilizatiort of talent and 
in equality of educational opportunity, studies of the relationship between 
soccat background and educational attainment have become much more 
sophisticated - b^th conceptually and technically. Analyses of data frpm 
large-scale national and international surveys ,have made us aware of how 
closely related certain features of the formal educational systems, such as 
structural rigidity,! diversity of programme and selectivity, are to the strat- 
ification of society at large. Whereas research relevant to the problem of 
equality of educati<inal opportunity focused until recently mainly on selection 
for academic secondary or university education, it is now beings directed at 
the conditions during pre-school and primary school that account' for differ- 
ences later in the educational career. 

Until recently it has commonly been believed that inequality of life 
chances, say, in occupational status and earnings, could be heavily reduced 
by increasing equality in educational opportunities. The belief in the formal 
educational system 'as the "great equalizer *• has, however, been shaken by 
the findings, and even more so by the interpretations of the findings of 
Jencks (1972) and his associates. The debate elicited by this study, as well 
as by the Coleman (1966) report some years earlier, has brought the re^ 
search on equality j to a higher level of sophistication both conceptually 
and methodologically. 

The preoccupa!<tion with equality of educational opportunity arpoiVg 
"progressives" or ^* liberals'^ since the time of the French Revolution is 
accounted for -by ihk fact that equal educational opportunity has not been 
seen as a goal per se but as th' .most important step toward equalization 
of life chances. Horace Mann, the leading educator in the United States in 
the mid 19th century, hoped that education would s^rve as- the "great 
equalizer ". The attempt to launch massive compensatory programmes for 
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\ disadvantaged children at the beginning of the 1960s stemmifd from the 

same conviction. But the faith in what education might achieve has been 
challenged in recent years, both by those who believe in irmerited differ- 
^ ^ enccs as the main determiners of life/chances and by thc4c who ascribe 
decisive influences to the manipulation of environmental conditions. Jensen 
(1969 and 1973) bluntly attributes th^ limited success and /ometimes failures 
of the Headstart Program to inherited differences in /tducability* Jencks 
(1972) and his associates play down genetically condiUoned differences but| 
retake a fatalistic view with reference to what can be done by manipulating! 
the educational factors. They purpk>rt to show ihat differences in life 
chances, defmed by income and/or occupational status, arc very weakly or,! 
even not at all related to formal scholastic attainments. They see the rolej 
of the school mainly as that of a sorting and certification agency. Gre^ 
equality in adult life c^n be achieved only by public policy that dii^lyl 
affects income distribution and job opportunities. Marxist-orien^ea critic^ 
go a step further in maintaining that the role of the school ii)>^ capitalist 
, society, is mainly to prepare a docile and disciplined labour force that will 
fit the hierarchically structured society (Bowles, 1972; Bowles SMid GintisI 
1973). f 

. If the. critique launched against the futility of formal schooling is righft 
(i.e. that education does not contribute towards equalizing life chances or 
^-""'^^ifttng'* the poor from their poverty) then the matter of equalizing educa- 
/ • tional opportunities would not be regarded as an issue. Nor would it be 
focused on factors outside the educational realm conducive to individual or 
group differences in life chances. But we should keep in mind that the key 
criterion employed by Jencks and his' associates when they talk about 
inequality is income, with all its inherent limitations as a meiasure of real 
level of pecuniary success, not to speal of life "success" in general. 

The formal educational system is not primarily devised to maximize 
the income power of the individuals processed through it: it is there in its 
own right, as Lasch[(1973a) points out in his review of Jenck's book. In 
the increasingly complex society of today it performs the function of 
enhancing the individual's " coping pdwer \ his capability to take advantage 
of what of what is offered *- not least by ptiblic services. Colemai^ in his 
critique of JenCjc's investigation points out that the major portion of his 
book has been devoted tjo the elucidation of inequalities of opportunity and 
not its inequalities of results (adult incomes and status) which it set out 
to study. Thus, the data that he and many others have presented on 
inequality of opportunity can be utilized for other purposes. **When re- 
examined from this point of View, the data indicate that those resources 
which increase cognitive skills and those which increase the number of 
. years of seliool completed are both effective, and about equally so, in 
giving the capabilities that lead to prestigeful occupations and high income. 
It is important to note here that the criterion is not prestigeful occupations 
and high income, but the capabilities that lead to them because satis- 
faction derives from the exercise of these capabilities, and not only from 
the prestige or money awarded. " (Coleman, 1973, p. 136). 
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The present bo6k is a modest attempt to reconsider some of the basic 
concepts and ic( review some of the more salient findings of research that 
can be brought to bear on the problem of equality of educational oppor- 
tunity. It does pot pretend to cover the entire body of research relevant in 
connection, for instance the enormous literature on the nature-nurture prob- 
lem. As can be seen from the list of references, however, the coverage is 
extensive and, as far as OECD publications are concerned, hopefully- 
satisfactory. My main emphasisT is on how access to school and school 
attainments is related to social background. It has not been my intention 
to deal with the host of intricate technical problems encountered in this 
field of enquiry/ The only exception is the presentation of the research on 
the "reserve of talent", where an account of the ^chnical aspects is part 
of the historical exposition of how this research evolved. 

The first two chapters deal with the theoretical implications of the 
main theme of this book. Chapter 1 is an attempt to clarify what is meant 
by equality of educational opportunity. Three different stages in the devel- 
opment of this concept are distinguished and certain inherent ** incompati- 
bilities" are brought out. Chapter 2 is an attempt to discuss the relation- 
ship between,, on the one hand, IQ and educational attainment and, on 
the other, occupational success - using the Jeiicks study as a background. 
Chapter 3 sets out to demonstrate that the 'copoep| of ability has to be 
regarded in a sociological and not an iridiyidual-p^ychological context. 
Chapter 4 is a comprehensive review of research on the reserves of talent 
that has been conducted in Europe and the Onited States. Sweden is 
presented as an illustrative case of how the methodotegy in this particular 
area of study has developed. Chapter 5 demonstrates now various, mainly 
structural, features of the formal educational systenl^ affect educational 
opportunity. Particular attention is given to the problem of the compre- 
hensive versus the selective school, which has been - antl in some countries 
still is - the prevailing structural problem that be sets^Hhe ^school systems 
of Western Europe. The social bias built-into various grouping practices is 
pointed out. Additionally, selectivity in terms of drop-out and grade- 
repeating is .related to social background.. Whereas the focus in Chapter 5 
is on the bias stemming from characteristics of the educational system as 
such, in Chapter 6 attention is paid particularly to the relationship be- 
tween home background ^ind educational attainment. Several pathbreaking 
surveys have been conducted in , recent years that contribute to our under- 
standing of \how education in quite different social orders acts more as a 
differentiator Nlhan as an equalizer. Educational attainment is seen against 
home conditiolas, with particular reference to parental support. Finally, 
Chapter 7 presents conclusions and elaborates on some of the policy impli- 
cations of the finai(jgs*. . ^ 

The first editiok of this book was published in English and French, as 
is customary in OE^, in 1972. It was later translated into Spanish and 
Italian. There are two Reasons for revising it some three years after it was 
written. The first is sim^Jy that it is now out of print. The second reason 
carries more weight, ThcXbook happened to appear at a time when an 
. intense debate was beginning among academics and policy-makers about 
economic inequality and the rble played in the modern industrialized society 
by social background, formal education, and IQ in determining differences 
in life chances. The thesis advanced in the Jensen (1969) article m the 
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Harvard Educational Review that group differences (i.e., differences between 
races and sociail classes) were mainly accounted for by genetic factors was 
challenged by many social scientists and geneticists alike. The literature in 
the wake of his article and subsequent books (Jensen, 1972 and 1973) has 
been enormous. The notion that IQ differences were mainly inherited elicited 
a debate on whether and to what extent social status in modern society is 
determined by IQ; in other words to whatextent our society is meritocratic. 
(Herrnstein, 1971 and 1973). 

The literature relating to both the phi^sophical and empirical aspects 
of equality in general and the equality of educational opportunity in parti- 
cular, as well as to what accounts for inequality in JQ, educational attain- 
ments, and occupational status has grown exponentially during the last few 
years. For instance, the debate on the technical and policy aspects of 
Inequality by Jencks and his associates (1972) has resulted in a Jarge 
number of publications in both the learned journals and popular magazines. 

I was in a way fortunate when I wrote the first version of this book, 
because at that time I did riot^have access to the library facilities that have 
later become available to me. -.The heated debate on the heridity/environ- 
ment issue had Just begun andy the output of literature dealing with it was 
still manageable. More recetAj^^ however, I have had the privilege of 
devoting several months to a revietw of the relevant literature, and this has 
revealed the vast extent of empirical studies (not* least from outside the 
Anglo-Saxon language area) published during the last 15 years or so on 
the relationship between home background and educational attainment. 



I had for several years been entertaining the idea of. writing a futh- 
scale book focusing on are these problems, but it would probably dot have 
materialised if several promoting circumstances had not occurred. When I 
disclosed my intention to Mr. J.R. Gass, Director of the Centre for Edu- 
cational Research aind Innovation. (CERI) in the OECD, he suggested that 
I should follow up,^ my earlier book on Social Background and Educational 
Career with a monograph collating all thi^ new research and so provide 
a knowledge basis for national policies in this particular area. During the 
spring semester of 1971, I was invited to i%t Ontario Institute for Studies 
in Education (OISE) in Toronto as a Petfcr Ssrndiford Visiting Professor, 
and this fortunately gave me time to prepare the first draft of the major 
pcrtion of it. It would be extravagant to claim compkte^verage of this 
recent literature within the limits set for the pres^ volume; I believe, 
however, that most of the important studies have been dealt! with one way 
or another - certainly the majority of the key investigations. Hitherto\ 
nobody so far as I know has tried to cover the relevant literature from 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

A further circumstance enabli: ^ the realisation of my\^dea was an 
invitation to spend the academic year 1973-74 at the Center fob Advanced 




Study in the Behavioral Sciences at Stanford, California. Here I wt;s 
provided not only with a sanctuary for further extensive reading and 
ivflection but the opportunity to discuss the more serious of rcy problems 
with colleagues in the other social sciences and in genetiics. I am mon 
grateful to the Center for this privilege and to the Chancdlor of the 
Swedish Universities for granting mc the sabbatical leave that enabled me to 
enjoy it. 

Now that the monograph is completed, T am glad finally to express 
my gratitude to Mr. Gass, Professor D. Kallen, and Dr. J. Bengtsson of 
CERI, who in various ways have facilitated its preparation, and to my 
colleagues at the OISE for the stimulating intellectual atmosphere they 
created. My daughter Gbrel Huscn assisted me in ^paring the bibliography, 

A Torsten Husen 
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EQUALITY AS AN OBJECTIVE OF El)UCATIONAL 
i ■ ■ AND SOCIAL POLICY 



1. AN FNTRODUCTORY HISTORICAL NOTE 

Equality has in recent years become one of the key words in the 
policy debate on educational problems at both Rational and international 
level, "Equality- of educational opportunity" (Chancengleichheit, ^galite 
des chances), however, has not been regarded as a goal in Itself, but as 
a means in the long-range perspective of bringing about equality of life 
chances. As will be enlarged on Jater, the classical liberal concept of 
equality is that all individuals should be given the same opportunity at 
the start of their life care^rs^but not necessarily that this should bring about 
greater equality in terms of ultimate social and/or economic status. It 
would take us too far in this connection to spell out all the political and 
social implications of the modern concept of-«quality - let alone trace its 
history from the 1 8th century. In any case. Professor W. Sjbstrand of the 
University of Uppsala had already completed a histofi<^l "study on equality 
and freedom as basic issues in Western educatidiial philosophy (Sjbstrandf 
1970 and 1973), the two concepts being as closely injefdependent as those 
of freedom and authorit>. y 

The roots of what has been referred to as the "classical libera!" 
confxption of "equality of educational opportunity" are to bc^ found back 
in the 18th cent Mry. The famous Preamble of the American Declaration of 
Independence of} 1776, >as;^ first drafted by Tftofnas Jefferson, reads in his 
original wordjng: 

"We hold these truttis to be sacred and undeniable; that all men are 
created equal and independent; that from that equal creation they 
derive rights inherc^nt and inalienable, among which are the preserva- 
tion of life, and liberty and the pursuit of happiness... " (Quoted \after 
Sjostrand, I973^vp.. 5l). ^ ^ 

The ideological influences reflected in this Preamble have been studied 
-by^Sjostrand. Evidently, when it was said that all men are created equal, 
the Founding Fathers meant that all men were born with the same moral 
and political rights and the same obligations, but not that they were 
endowed with equal capacities of qualifications. The interpretation of Che 
Preamble has to be made withjh the context of the political philosophies 
of Locke, Rousseau (who in 1755 had published his treatise on the origin 
of inequality among men) and Helvctius. 

■ . , ; 1,3. 
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Jefferson used the phrase " natural aristocracy " to characterize those 
who, irrespective of birth, possessed outstanding innate talents. Society 
should see to it that no barriers hindered the promotion of members of 
this natural aristocracy, they deserved a social status matching their natural 
talents. 

Rousseau in Le fontrat Social m 1762 (the same year that "Emile" 
was published) spells out how men in the "natural" state are born equal, 
with the same rights within the framework of the "general will", the latter 
forming the basis for legislation. By means of the "social contract" the 
natural equality " is transformed into moral and iegal equality. Rousseau 
also talks explicitly about innate individual differences in qualifications. But 
these innate differences do not jeopardize social equality as long as society 
rewards men according to their merits and not according to birth and 
wealth. The natural aristocracy is allowed to emerge in a society that 
dissolves the privileges that form the basis of an " artificial aristocracy 
which in modern sociological terminology would be labelled an " ascriptive 
aristocracy". 

The classical liberal concept of equality of opportunity embodied in 
what is often referred to as the American Dream is epitomized in a poem 
by Thomas Wolfed ^ ] 

So, then, to every man his chanpcj;;- , 
To every man, regardless of his feirth, t 
His shining, golden opportunity- 1/ 
To every man the right ,tQ live, ^ 
To work , to be himself. 
And to bcconie 

Whatever thing his manhood and his vision 
Can combine to make him— 
This seeker. 

Is the promise of America. 

At the beginning of the 1 8th century talent in terms of potential for 
outstanding performances in the arts and sciences, in politics and public 
office, as well as in commerce and industry began to be realized. The quest 
for an efficient selectio wgemorum v/as a product of the mercantilistic era 
in Europe. Thus the idea among representatives of the new upward mobile 
class of academics, administrators and merchants that the . potential for 
outstanding achievements was not distributed according to membership of 
(he higher estates gained momentum. To identify and promote potential 
taleat, wherever it could -be found, began to be regarded as a means of 
s^trengthening the economic and political potential of a country (Edlung, 
Ii947). 

I But a-prop(!;r utilization of talent was also considered to be a means 
of strengthenirjg the military potential. Gneisenau in considering the Prus- 
sian military catastrophe in 1806-07 wrote: 

1 How enormous are the forces sleeping undeveloped and unutilized in 
(he bosom of a nation! When a country perishes in weakness and 
disgrace, in the most miserable of all villages a Caesar may tread 

i behind his plough and anr:Epaminondas may make his living by his 

1 hands. (Translated from Petcat, 1969, p. 120). 

1 ^4 

1 ^it 



In his book of 1912 on school reform B. Otto makes a case for the 
efficient utilization of "all forces, all nerves, every drop of blopd and 
everything of me nttl tbility which is dormant in the people... .Everything 
that wants to be developed must *e developed, otherwise the German 
people can never become the winner in the fierce competition now begin- 
ning between the nations (Quoted after Petrat> 1969, p. 212). 

The Weimar Constitution of 1919 talked 4bbut the reorganization of 
society according to (inherited) individual capacity. This new social order 
should Supersede the one with allocation according to socially inherited 
privileges. The school had as one of its major tasks to/ "promote talent" 
{Begabtenforderung). The newly established science of psychology was 
expected io provide methods whereby individual ability could properly be 
assessed. The constitution stated (article 146) that an educational career 
should be determined by "innate aptitude** (Anlage) and " inclination •* - 
not by social background;— Thc^ criteria for scholastic promotion should 
be "ability" knd "will" (Petrat, 1969, p. 11-2). By introducing a system 
of financial aid an intensive social mobility could be promoted. The inter- 
play of free competition and equal opportunity would see to it that the 
able would get access to trareers that they deserved (freie Bahn dem TUch- 
tigeny 

The Weimar Constitution and its initiators aired a firm belief in the 
liberal opportunity model. But the educators, particularly those of the 
"elitist secondary schools, were not ready to accept any structural changes 
that would be conducive to the broadening of educational opportunities. 
Hartnacke (1917) who at the time of writing was school inspector in the 
city of Bremen points out that the selection and promotion of the able 
pupils was so important that it had to Jake precedence over problems of 
"organization and politics". What he particularly resented were the prema- 
ture demands for establishing a unitary school {Einheitsschule). He issued 
a strong warning against changing the school structure so as to postpone 
transfer to the academic secondary, school (in most cases the Gymnasium) 
until after the sixth school year. He presented some evidence which he 
thought supported the , contention that the existing school system took 
adequate care of the able students, Teachers were asked to rate the mental 
ability (Denkfahigkeit) of students who were about to conclude the fourth 
grade of the elementary school. Hartnacke found that 11.5 per cent of 
those in the fee-paying group had top ratings, as compared with only 
2.9 per cent in the nori-feepaying group, where the majority of studej^ts 
came frOm manual working class homes. He concluded that the "broad 
mass from the lower classes includes only, a relatively small number of 
children with outstanding scholastiq aptitude". (Hartnacke, 1917, p. 42). 
In fairness, it should be pointed out that Hartnacke was aware that chil- 
dren of lower cljass background were handicapped by a poor language 
culture. He did not realize, however, that whereas about half of the 
feepayers who were rated in the top brackets had applied for transfer, 
only one out of nine among the non-feepayers had done so. Thus, the 
overall conclusion reached by Hartnacke, and many with him, is: -^We 
must on the whole get rid of the notion that there are masses of geniuses 
and talents among ordinary people". "Revolutionizing changes" in the 
school striicture were not called for in taking carcLjof the relatively few 
ca^e^ from * the bottom of the social ladder who were potential upper 
secondary school and university studehts. 



In trying to put the problcn of equality of educational opportunity 
into an historical perspective, it is appropriate to refer to R.H. Tawncy's 
classical study Equality (first published in 1931), which was an attempt to 
study existing inequality in all its aspects - social, economic and political - 
and to recommend strategies to achieve greater equality. This discourse 
could not, of course, avoid talcing up problems of inequality in education, 
particularly because it dealt with England prior to World War 11. He 
wryly puts it: " The hereditary curse upon English education is its organi- 
zation upon lines of social class... Children are apt to think of themselves 
as their elders show that they think of them. The public school boy is 
encouraged to regard himself as one of a ruling class — to acquire, in 
short, the aristocratic virtues of initiative and self-reliance, as well as 
frequently the aristocratic vices of arrogance, intellectual laziness and 
self-satisfaction (Tawney, 1951, pp. 154-5). , ^ 

Tawney points out that it has been proved possible to secure for all 
citizens not equal health but an environment that is equally favourable 
to its preservation. Would it not then be possible to secure for all, not an 
equal culture 6r equal educational attainment, but "equal opportunities 
bultivating the process with which Nature has endowed them"? It should 
be noted that this was written about 1930. Tawney saw as ^n ideal for 
the British educational system a situation in which children from all walks 
of life went to the same school. It is an "educational monstrosity and a 
grave national misfortune** that children whose parents have larger bank 
accounts are sent to one type of school and their age-mates with parents 
of modest means to another. 

The first large-scale attempt to elucidate empirically the extent to 
which equality has or has not been achieved in a particular national educa*-^ 
tional system is presented in the so-called Coleman report (Coleman, et ai., 
1966). This extensive survey was initiated by the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
in accordance with which the United States Commissioner pf Education was 
requested to conduct a survey "concerning the lack of availability of equal 
educational opportunities for individuals by reason of race, color, religion, 
or national origin in public educational institutions at all levels in the 
United States" (op. cit,, p. 3). The survey set out mainly to determine how 
far the schools offer equal educational opportunities in terms .of criteria 
(other than segregation) that are regarded as good indicators of educational 
quality {ibid.). Some of these criteria were quite tangible, such as libraries, 
textbooks, laboratories and the likci. Others, such as curriculum offerings, 
grouping practices and methods of instruction, were less so. Some, finally, 
were rather elusive, such as teacher competence and teacher attitudes. 



2. EQUALITY AT THE STARTING POINT, IN TREATMENT, 
AND AS A FINAL GOAL . 



in analysiijg the concept of equality of educational opportunity^ the 
crucial point is what should be meant not only by "equality" but also 
by "opportunity". In this context we shall confine ourselves chiefly to 
discussing "opportunity"; but certain aspects of "equality " in the context 
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of thc>^ formal educational system ought to be spelt out briefly. Fiom the 
point bf vie>|y of the individual, "equality'' can be conceived of in three 
ways: ' (i) as a starting point; (//) as a treatment; and (///) as a final goal 
—or as a combination of these three. 

We can think of equality as a state where all individuals siari their 
educational career, their formal school career, on an equal footing. From 
the genetic point of view they evidently do not; but we can, at least 
theoretically, think of a state of affairs where all children are given exactly 
the same living conditions from the day oPtheir birth. The difficult aspect 
of this is, of course, that they emanate from parents differently equipped 
genetically and therefore from the outset are subjected; to different treat- 
ment. " 

Secondly, equality can be thought of as applied io treatment. Every- 
body, irrespective of his genetic equipment and social origin, could be 
thought to be treated equally in various ways. In the first place, every- 
body could be equal before the law. The welfare policy could be framed to 
guarantee everybody a minimum income or subsistence allowance. A unitary 
system of pre-school or regular school education could take care of all the 
children alike, etc. Evidently, and this is a common experience both in 
capitalist and socialist economies, such a system does not necessarily lead 
to a complete, not even to an increased, equalization among adults. When 
Premier Khrushchev introduced the Education Act of 1958 to the Supreme ^ 
Soviet he pointed out that at the institutions of higher learning in Moscow 
the majority of the students came from families of functionaries or the 
intelligentsia. Only a minority came from peasant or manual workers' . 
families (Sauvy,* 1973). In Sweden, 20 years of a welfare policy that in-, 
cliides among other thijftg^^xhild allowances and the introduction of a 
unitary basic school and a system of upper and post-secondary education 
with a student aid and tuition-free system, has only levdlled out to a 
modest extent the differences between working-class and middle-upper-class 
children in educational participation (OECD, 1971; Cesser and Fasth, 
1973). 

Finally, equality of educational opportunity could be regarded as a 
goal or a set of giiideposts in the sense that framing and implementation 
of educational policy should introduce measures that would contribute ta| 
an increased equalization in educational attainment. This, in its turn, would j 
lead to a greater socio-economic equalization in terms of economic status,; 
participation in decision-making processes that concern all citizens and soj 
en. . 

In an article that spells out some of the implications of his extensive! 
survey, Coleman 01966) raises the question of whether equality means that! 
one wants to have equal schools (i.e., equal treatment) or equal studentsj 
He points out that his survey had focused mainly on what comes out of 
education in terms of student achievement in areas such as reading and 
arithmetic - skills that are important for success not only in further school- 
ing but also on the labour mafket. This, of course, does not permit any 
absolute judgment about the real levels of equality or inequality of the 
schools the students are attending, because more of the individual differ- 
ences in achievement are accounted for by their home and peer environment 
than by the school. However, what matters to the student "is not how 
'equar his school is, but rather whether he is equipped at the end of 



school to compete on an equal basis with others, whateve. his social 
origins". {Op. cit., j). 710. Schools are successful only insofar as they 
reduce the dependence of child's opportunities upon his social origins... 
Thus, equality of educational opportunity implies not merely 'equal' 
schools, but equally effective schools, whose influenccjs will overcome the 
differences in the starting point of children from different social groups". 
{Op. cit,, p: 12). This impHes differential pedagogical treatment. 

The debate on educational opportunity elicited by the Coleman report 
(Coleman et a/., 1966) raised the analysis of the problem to a highei^levcl^ 
of sophistication. Thus, one became aware that a basic distinction was' the 
one between equality of opportunity and equality of results, John Rawls 
has in his book A Theory of Justice (1971) elaborated on this distinction 
and developed what Charles Frankel (1973) refers fo as a "new" egalitar- 
ia^iism. The "old" one, which in the liberal vein was concerned with 
equality of access or equality of opportunity, advocated a policy of cor-' 
rectioh. Society had to rectify formal inequalities by providing help to the 
disadvanta^d to overcome the hindrances or barriers that prevented them 
from taking advantage of, for instance, the opportunities of schooling. 
Raivls refers to this conceptbn of equality (according to which careers 
should be open to talent on the basis of competition) as "liberal" or 
"democratic". ^ 

But the fact that a person? is born with certain genes intp'a family 
with certain material and cultural assets is as Rawls puts it, "arbitrary 
from a moral point of view ", The fact that some are born with a brilliant 
mind and others with a slow-moving one is to be ascribed to the " natural 
lottery". Thus, the moral problem is to ''redeem " the individual who, due 
to this "lottery", has been born with less favourable genes and in less 
favourable circumstances. Society should see to it that the burdens and 
benefits are distributed according to each individual's abilities. This is brief-, 
ly the messages of the " redemptive egalitarian ism ". 

The redemptive philosophy has been challenged by Frankel (1973), 
Coleman (1973) and Bell (1973), Frankel's main objection to Rawls's 
theory of justice is that it "does not treat the individual as an active parti- 
cipant in the determination of his fate A model of life as a lottery is not 
very conducive to a sense of personal responsibility. Bel! (1973) looks at 
the equality problem in very much the same way as Frankel, But he 
views it also within the framework of a society where rationality, technical 
competence, and educated skills become more and more important and 
where they, since they are more sought after, are also more highly priced, 

Coleman (1973) in reviewing Jencks's book poses the crucial question 
whether - and to what extent - equality of opportunity is an appropriate 
goal. Each individual is born with a highly varying set of "private re- 
sources, genetic and environmental ". If nothing is done on the part of 
societj^ this will result in quite unequal opportunities. Society can try to 
" infuse " resources selectively so as to achieve greater equality. But such a 
policy is faced with two problems. First, in order to compensate fully for 
the inequalities of private resources "the publicly-provided resources for 
the privately, disadvantaged must be sufficient to provide to ail children 
the same opportunity as held by the child with the greatest private re- 
sources genetic and environmental", {op. cit., p./ 134-5). Such extreme . 
implementation is obviously not possible. The other problem is that an 
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inverse policy of equality of opportunity with the aim of establishing equal- 
ity of results would have disincentive effects upon, parents, and this could 
reduce the total amountiof resources available and be detrimental te a 
system of redistribution: This, in the long run, could lead to less favour- 
able effects for the disadvantaged. ^ 
Coleman concludes; - - / 

For both these reasons, first because it is impossible to achieve, and 
second because if achieved it would lower the general level of oppor- 
) tunity for children, the ideal of equal opportunity is a false ideal. 
A society pannot make an implementationable decision to create equal 
opportunity for all children within it. What it must do instead is to 
decide what level of public resources and what imbalance of public 
resources it should invesjt^to reduce the level of inequality that arises 
•from private resources. {Op, cit,, p. 135). 

In retrospect Coleman doubts whether public investment in bringing t 
about equality of results more than equality of opportunity is to be pre- 
ferred from the point of view of individual satisfaction. The ability to 
overcome obstacles may lead to at least as much satisfactiQii as the attain- 
ment of these goals per se: . 



3. MEASURES OF OPPORTUNITY AND ENVIRONMENT 



The analysis below of the various conceptions of equality of educational 
opportunity (sec p.. 30 et seq,) imply different, or p)artly different, key 
independent variables that can be measured with various^ degrees of success. 
Some variables are important ii\ accounting for group differences in oppor- 
tunity, others for individual differences. Since, as has?l)cen pointed cut by 
Coleman (1973), .public policy is deliberately geared jto affect group differ- 
ences, the policy implications of the two types of variables might be quite 
different. The dependent criterion variable is " opportunity " which c^n be 
represented by some measure of participation rate in education or measure 
of disparity between various regions, social clashes, individuals, etc. The 
following types of variables seem, to fall under this heading of " opportu- 
nity 

1. One set of variables embraces the non-scho^stic; physical ones, 
the material circumstances. Here, we are dealing mih the economic re- 
sources available to the student's family, the cost required for tuition, 
the geographical distance to a school and the transportation available. 

2. Another set includes the physical facilities .of the school, such as 
the quality of its plant in general, laboratories, library, texbooks, etc. 

3. A third set of ' variables has to do with certain psychological 
aspects of the home environment, such as the level of the parents' aspi- 
rations. with regard to the schooling of their children, their general attitude 
toward learning at home, and the amount of independence training, lan- 
guage training, and so on provided there. 

4. A fourth set describes the psychological aspects of the school 
environment in terms of teacher competence, teacher attitudes toward differ- 
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cnt categories of students, tea9Jier expectations with regard to student 
performance and student motivatidn. 

5. Finally, a fifth set of Vnriables describes what in surveys conducted 
by the International Association for the Evaluation of Educationa^ Achieve- 
ment (I.E.A.) was referred to as "opportunity to learn" (Huscn, 1967, 
11, p. 162 et 5eq.\ Comber /and Keeves, 1973, p. 158 et seq.). Here we 
arc dealing solely with opportunity in the school situation, i.e., with purely 
pedagogical conditions in/tc|-ms of how much time is allotted in the 
curriculum to a subject or aj topic, how much timedhe teacher devotes 
to that topic and how ytnuch homework he assigns to it. This kind of 
opportunity was rated item by item in the mathematics and science tests 
by the teacher who taught the actual class. But independent ratings were 
also obtained from sujbject-mitter experts who assessed the opportunity 
for a whole national school system . 

Thus, in analysing what factors act as hindrances to the achievement 
of equality, we woi/ld have to make two distinctions. In the first place, 
we should distinguish between material and psychological barriers. There 
'might be equal opportunity to get access to a certain kind of education 
and to^ pursue it iri a physical formal sense: no tuition has to be paid, all 
costs are ipet from public fuhds, transportation is taken care of and so 
on. But certain psychological barriers remain even when the physical 
ones have been removed, and once the material conditions have been 
e4^alised, they operate with relatively greater strength. In the second place, 
we have to consider the entirej educational environment which consists of 
the combined effect of both the physical and psychological conditions in 
the home, society at large, and the school. ^ 

As already indicated, difftifences in educational opportunity between, 
for instance, social classes or gedgraphical regions will have to be measured, 
in one w^y or another, by participation rates at various levels in the educa- 
tional system. T^e most comprehensive surveys, based mainly on European 
studies, have been carried out by the OECD in its background studies 
(No. 4 and 10) fpr-the Conference on Policies for Educational Growth in 
1970 (OECD, (1971). There, "educational participation" is defined as 
"the enrolment of persons at a given level of formal education, or the 
transition or retention of students from one IcVel to* the other^.(OECD, 
1971, p. 8). Various types of rates or ratios" have been suggested depertdiQi^ 
upon what official statistics are available, these rates fall into two main ^ 
categories; r / 

1. The most obvious way of calculating participation would be to 
relate the enrolment to the population eligible for education at a certain 
stage in the system. The ^nost accur'ate measure is thereby obtained by 
calculating the ratio for each 4ge /dohort separately, e.g., how many 6- 
year-olds, 7-year-olds, etc. of the total age groups are in full-time school- 
ing. This ratio, however, does |i}6t provide a measure of the types of edu- 
cation, in which students of any ohe age gro^p are enrolled. ^ 

2. An6ther ratio is njpeseit^ed in Background Study No. 4 for this same 
OECD Conference (OE^, 1^71) and is defined as the "ratio of enrolment 
in a given grade... ^ a point in time to enrolment in... a lower grade 
at an earlier point iiiti|l»c for the same cohort "(o/?. a/., p. 9). Such a 
ratio, called transition rate, becomes a very, good measure of participation 
when longitudinal statistic^ are available and it provides a more accurate 
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picture of Che flow of students through the system by grade instead of 
by age groups (Ljung and Jansson, 1970). Particularly when the.age^^ade 
discrepancy is large, as is the case in systems with a more flexible age 
of school entry or with considerable grade-repeating, the transition rate 
is by f?iir the best measure. ^ 

If neither population figures nor longitudinal enrolment figures are 
available, one could attempt to calculate the participation rate in educa* 
tion above the compulsory school age by using the approach adopted by 
IEA« where a "retentivity index" was calculated for each of nine socio- 
economic groups among the students in the pre-university grade, most of 
them being 18 or 19. Since no figures on parental occupation were available 
for the whole population of 18-19-year-olds, the best approximation was 
derived from the figures for the 13-year-olds where the Whole age cohort 
was in full-time schooling (Huscn, 1967, Vol. II, ip. 107 et seq.):, ^ 

3. A third index of participation that provides not only information 
about access but also about selection during a given stage in the system is 
the "attrition rate" — the proportion of students who either repeat one or 
more grades during the^stage or drop out from school. A beautiful example 
of a mapping out of this kind by relying on' longitudinal statistics is afford- 
ed by Educational Policy and Planning: France (OECD, 1972, p. 105 
ei seq.). Another example of hoW attrition is related to social class is 
provided by the follow-up of al| the fourth-graders in Stockholm over a 
period of five years (Svcnsson, 1962; Huscn and Boalt, 1968). 

■ , • ■ • " 



4. CRmCISM OF SOCIAL CLASS AS A MEASURE 
OF EDUCATIONAL ENVIRONMENT 



In studies of the degree of disparity in participation at various levels 
in an educational system, social class has usually been employed as a kind 
of overall index of social background. The most frequently used categorisa- 
tion is upper, middle, and lower, which roughly correspond to the profes- 
sional-managerial class, semi-professional or white-collar workers and manual 

workers respectively. In iact, the occupation, of . ±c father is„ usually 1^ ^ 

information employed for this categorisation, since it is considered to be a 
major determinant of the social origin of the child. In surveying European 
studies of group disparities (OECD, 1971)7 Background Report No. 10 for 
the OECD Conference on Policies for Educational Growth (op. cit., p. 93 
et seq.) has collated classification schemes employed by the statistical ser- 
vices, usually within the Ministries of Education! J^ost classifications are 
based upon some kind of occupational categorisation which in "turn is 
derived from the occupational titles. In addition to parental occupation, 
there is much evidence to show that parental education (e.g, number of 
years of formal schooling) is an important variable for which data can be 
collected relatively easily. In some cases attempts have been made to rank 
the categories according to general status, level of qualification or position 
in a hierarchy. Good illustrations of such categorisations are provided by 
several British studies, for instance one by Miller (1970) on school achicve- 
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EYient and social class. He employs a classification schqne devised by the 
Registrar General's Office and used in the survey on *Meavers** in 1954 
(HMSO, 1954): 

Non-manual Occupations 

1. Professional and high administrative. 

2. Managerial and executive. ; 

3. Supervisory, white-collar. • 

4. Routine clerical. " ' 

Manual Occupations 

5. Foreman, supervisory (manual). 

6. Skilled manual. 

7. Semi-skilled manual. ' 

8. Unskilled manual. ^ 

As we shall see later in Chapter in several British surveys, for instance 
the National Survey sponsored /by the Plowden Commission (HMSO, 
1967)^ categories 3 and 4 and 5 and 6\respectively have been amalgamated. 

The International Labour,.^rgariis^tion (ILO) has developed a scheme 
with nine categories whictVcjkre put iit, a hierarchical order according to 
some kind of general status criterion. This scheme w«a employed y cross- 
nationally in reletting home backgrounct to participation and to !|chool 
achievement in the lEA project (Husen, 1^67; Comber and Keeves, 1973). 
The categories are: 

Group 1. Higher professional and techtiical. 
^ Group 2. Administrators, executives, jujd working proprietors, large 
and medium-scale. 

Group 3. Sub-professional and technidil. 

Group 4. Small working proprietors.' (other than in agriculture, for- 
estry or fishing). 

Gioup 5. l*r6prietors and manage|V-4pt agriculture, forestry and 
fishing, in most instanced owrier and tenant operators of 
farm enterprises. 
Group 6. Clerical and sales workers, v 
Group 7. .Manual workers, skilled and semi-skilled. 
Groups. Labourers (hired) in agriculture, forestry, and fishing. 
Group 9. Unskilled manual workers (excluding those under 8). 
It is quite obvious that, by and large, this scheme reflects .an occupa- 
tionar status hierarchy. But the difficult categories are'Tarmers and farm 
workers: should the/ be placed before or after some other categories? 
Should farmers be regarded to be on a par with, say, clerical workers, or 
be placed before or after them? Should farm workers be put in the. same 
category as unskilled workers or skilled workers? There are other diffi- 
culties as well as these that make the scheme hard to use cross-nationally. 

Jn some cases the amount of formal education generally required in 
the various occupations is mixed with status criteria. H^rnqvist (1966) who 
has carried out a national survey of the relationship between certain social 
background factors and educational choice, based on data collected by the 
Swedish Bufeau of Census, used a five-category scheme: , 

A. Professionals (whose occupations almost always require a university 
ddlgree), teachers, both secondary and elementary, executives, 
proprietors .6f large enterprises, civil servants, and officers in the 
armed forces; f>0 
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White-collar occupations requiring formal education up tc matricu-"* 
lation, proprietors of small or medium enterprises; 
White-collar occupations requiring only compulsory formal school- 
ing; 

Farmers (owners or tenants of farm enterpri$cs); 
Manual workers (including farnni workers). - 

As already said, in a large number of studies during the last few 
decades aimed at elucidating the relationship between social environment 
and educational attainments, environment has been indexed by social class. 
As a rule this has been a categorisation into upper, middle, and lower 
(working) class. The principal criteria upon which such a scht^me is based 
are the following - the way they have been "mixed", i.e. weighted, "^differs 
quite a lot: 

1. The amount of formal education that is either required or usually 
attained by the holders of the various occupations. 

2. Self-reported and/or assessed earnings. 

3. The status attached to the respective occupations in the promotion 
hierarchy within businesses, the Civil Service, etc. 

4. The status attached to the occupations according to some kind 
of prestige rating. 

As is evident, these four, criteria are highly intercorrelated. 

All categorizations, of which some have just been illustrated; are 
subject to serious criticisms as composite, overall measures of enyiron- 
ments, even more so as measures of educational environments. The social 
class index, which is an extremely blurred measure, is particularly open 
to such criticism. Anderson (1974), in issuing a warning against undue 
rcifica^ion of social classes points out that the " variance of-trss6ciated edu- 
catidiial features is larger within so-called classes than between them". 

Several researchers in recent years have urged that social class should 
be dropped as a descriptive instrument. They propose instead that one 
should try to pinpoint those factors in the children's home backgrounds 
or in the wider social i setting in which they are growing up that are rele- 
vant from an educational point of view. If no attempt is made to identify 
these relevant variables in a much more precise way and to estimate their 
effects, we shall not be in a position to provide research evidence that in 
its turn can lay the basis for programmes intended to produce improve- 
ments. 

The emphasis in recent years has, therefore, been on identifying process 
variables that can \k , recognized as closely related to school attainments. 
One example is Hfenry's (1963) study of the sor-called hidden middle-class 
curriculum. Another is Bernstein's (1961) on language development amon^ 
lower-class children and its implications for failure in school. Bloom (1965) 
and his students, for example Dave (1963) and Wolf (1964), have tried 
to identify certain aspects of the parent-child relationship, (such as parental 
approval, standards, of excellence. and expectations) that are conducive to 
success in schotjl. the development of path analysis as an analytical tool 
has made it possible :o study the effects of more precisely circumscribed 
factors, not least psychological ones, and to get away from cfude socio- . 
economic indices (see, e.g., Sewell et al., 1967 and 1970; Sewell, 1971). 
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Miller (1970) developed an inventory that enabled hiijn to obtain 
information on the children's own perceptions of their envirDnmcnt. He 
hypothesized that the inventory should comprise items tapping sujch variables 
as parental interest, goal aspirations, home relationships ahd parental 
dominance. A factor analysis of the inventory provided eight; factors, of 
which six were positively an^ two were substantially negativelj^^ correlated 
with an overall scholastic performance criterion. These factors h^d through- 
out a much stronger correlation with school achievement^ as nieasurcd by 
standardized achievement tests, than social class; which correlated only 
0.35 with achievement. When social class was partiaHed out or held con- 
stant, the correlations between self-reported home environment ^nd school 
performance were on average reduced only by about 0.05. ltli!!er con- 
eludes K«>P. c/7., p. 268): "This study has suggested that less attention may 
well be given in the future to social class per se with regard! to school, 
performance. It is a crude variable of limited direct importance in the prob- 
lem of school achievement**. 

It should, however, be pointed- out that educational performance in 
terms of grades and scores on standardized achievement tests is not; identical 
with other important measures of educational attainment, such as itetcntivity 
(Huscn, 19^7), transition rate, and attrition rate (OECD, 19^1). Boalt 
(1947) followed a complete age cohort of children in Stockholm from 
grade 4 to gradeo 13 and related various measures of educational attain- 
ments to their social background as indexed by socid class upper, 
middle, lower), assessed income and welfare record known or unknown. He 
defined "social handicap" as the partial correlation between a social 
background variable on the one hand and educational attainment (^n the 
other, with "^g'ades given at the previous stage held constant. The two 
main social background variables were social class and income. The thfee 
attainment variables were admission to academic secondary ed^caticTn, 
grade-repeating or drop-out, and grade point average. The par ti^r correla- 
tions reflecting the amount of social handicap obtained are presented in 
Table 1.1. 



Table LI PARTIAL CORRELATIONS BETWEEN MEASURES 
OF SCHOLASTIC ATTAINMENT 
AND SOCIAL CLASS AND PARENTAL INCOME RESPECTIVELY 

- Assessed 
Social class Parental 
Income 



Selection for junior academic secondary 

school (tea Iskola) 0.57 o.43 

Attrition (grade-repeating) 0.1 7 o.28 

Grade point average 0.09 ^.07 

Selection for senior academic secondary 

school (gymnasium) 

Attrition (grade-repeating) in g>'m/iaf/iim 0.15 0.07 

Grade point- average in the matriculation 

examination (j/iidSr/ir ^jrame/i) , 0,12 0.07 



Source: Boalt (1947). 
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As can be seen, social handicaps operate much more strongly in selec- 
tion from one stage to another than in. performa"- at a given level m 
terms of marks and ability to get promoted without grade-repeatmg._ We 
therefore have to put in a caveat when it is suggested that we should throw 
out social class categorizations altogether in attempting to relate attainments 
to social background. Even if actual performances are weakly related to 
background indexed by social class, participation rates and transition rates 
are not. This has been shown, for instance, by Jackson and Marsden 
(1968). 



5. EQUALIZATION INCOMPATIBILITIES 



A. Genetic Versus Acquired Inequalities . 

It will be evident from what has been said above that there are certain 
contradictions, or incompatibilities, in the various ways in which equality 
of educational/ opportunity has been conceived. A realization of the goat 
of equality has to allow for the fact that, from a generic point of view, 
human beings are born unequal and that, during the first years of their 
lives they are brought up by parents who djffcr with regard not only Jo 
their' genetic equipment but also to their social condition. These two Sets 
of factors interact so as to reinforce each other, i.e. to become positively 
correlated. 

The incompatibility between equality and inherited differences (be they 
mainly genetic or environmental) makes one ask to what extent equality 
should mean identity of treatment. Does it mean that the treatment should 
be identical, or should it be so geared that optimal conditions are provided 
for each child to develop to the liinits of his capacity? Dobzhansky has 
recently dealt with these problems from a gcnetical point o. view 
(Dobzhansky, 1973), and I myself have pointed out, in another connection, 
that the issue can be staled in a paradoxical way, namely that every 
child should have, equal opportunity to be treated unequally (Husen, 1971). 
Siich a philosophy is behind the efforts to bring about individualized in- 
struction (cf., e.g.. Bloom, 1971), but it aims at attaining greater equality 
of educational achievement and is by no means conducive to mcreased 
variability. One could proceed and state another paradox that is a coroUai^ 
to the first one: the very fact that children from the outset are unequal 
enables a democratic society to give them equal opportunity to be treated 
differently without incurring the risk of a fully uniform society. Had they 
all from the beginning been genetically equal, there would still have been 
ample reason to treat them differently so as to bring out the variation 
without which the world would become a pretty unbearable pl£.ce. 

Dobzhansky has raised the question of whether attempts to bring 
about equalization in terms of treatment, particularly in the educational 
system will lead to a wider or a more narrow variability m, for instance, 
scholas'tic pciformances. If measures 'are taken to remove environmental 
barriers that prevent the development of scholastic ability, could we then 
expect a shrinking variability of sch(jl^jtic achievement? According to the 
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simple model that- implies that observed variance is the sum of genetic and 
'environmental variance,: the answer to this question would be "yes " 
(Musen 1963). But if environment and heredity "Stfe correlated, as by *|| 

?nd"nroS,t-^'^ l"'^'/ " no">Thus, the full utilization 

and promotion of talentby the removal of discriminatory barriers would 
m his case lead to a meritocratic society. Instead of having a society 
built on social and birth prerogatives, we would get one built on genetic 
prerogatives, particularly when educated ability is such a status-dctcrmininK 
facujr as it is becoming in present-day society (cf., e.g., Herrnstein, 

.. Another incompatibility is inherent in the demands of our modern 

rl^;T"S''K K""''.,'°™fJfo '""'"^'y range of differentiated 

roles (Qf. Dobzhansky, 1968). Indeed, one is entitled to look into he 
extent to which the dynamics behind its social fabric are actually conducive 
to the promotion of mtellectuaf and social differences. We; do not havr 

!"ri!i . carried out between 

various stages in the development of, for example. European societies since 
the beginning of the 1 8th century. There kre, hL;ver, indica^onrtha. Jh^ 
variability in terms, of cognitive differences that account for a major port on 
of scholastic attainments covered a wider ran^e then than now. In the 
first place, formal schcpling_ was the prerogative of only a small segment 
of the population, so it it pointless to make comparisons between then and 
now m terms of scholastic achievements; It would seem to make much 
more sense to compare two stages fairly close to each other in time in 
our own societies; for example, to compare the educational systems in 
Europe at the turn of the century with the systems that exist nowadays in 
terms of variability of attainments. More than 50 years ago, all the educa- 
tional systems were dual-track systems with one elementary school Qf rather 
«rii''"f^ ^ •^•=.1'^.^,^^ a"'' a" academic, university-preparing secondary 
school for the social elite. For a long time these two systems were com- 
pletely separate, that IS to say access to secondary education was mainly 
gained .by ane"H,ng private preparatory schools. The core problem th'at 
oOirtit to be ^ -ivlatcd by a comparison between then and no>*r, therefore, 
is irand_ how variability m scholastic attainment is affected/^y the setting 
up of a jingle-track ^stem during compulsory school age. 

^''Ty^ indications that structural changes in the systems have 
narrowed do.^.n the rat^ When comparisons were made between «,m! 
prehensive systems on the one hand and selective or dualistic systems on 
E^alltiL'^f ph"'"^^' conducted by the International Association for. the 
Evaluation of Educational Achievement (lEA), it was found that by and 
large the comprehensive systems showed a lower spread of student perfor- 

whether the introduction of a single-track, unitary system is an outcome 
of greater homogeneity m society brought about by social change (which 
m Its turn ,s an outcome of either "spontaneous" change or deliberate 
social policy) or if it has been conducive to such a homogeneity. Surveys 
carried out m Sweden (Harnqvist, 1966) indicate that structural changes of 
this kind, which will be more fully dealt with in Chapter 5 (p. 109*/ je^? ) 
are- instrumental in narrowing down at least the disparity % educational 
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participation between the various socio-economic grouDs 
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B. Equality Versus Freedom 

• In his classical treatise on Equality R.H. Tawney (1951) deals with 
the time-honoured problem of equality versus freedom. He, somewhat 
rhetorically, poses the question: Must increased equity in disCribuCion of 
benefits on the part of society inevitably "imperil the priceless heritage of 
freedom*^". Is egalitarianism in education a peril to excellence, so that 
children of high calibre will be limited in their freedom to develop accord- 
ing to their potential by being forced to go to school with their less 
endpwed a?e-mates? 

Tawnev points out that "when steps to diminish inequality are de- 
nounced as infringements of freedom, the first question to be answered is 
one that is not always^ asked. It is: freedom for whom ?" (Tawney, 1951, 
p 260) A second question is whether " the range of alternatives open to 
ordinary men, .and the capacity of the latter to follow their own prefer- 
ences in choosing between them, have or have not been mcreased by 
measures correcting inequalities or neutralizing their effects". (Ibid., p. 260). 

The debate about the extent to which measures taken by society to 
correct inequalities have limited freedom has been suffering from the con- 
fusion between having freedom to develop and acquire certain capabilities, 
skills and powers and the opportunity to use these advantages and oppor- 
tunities ad lib. Those who talk iboui infringement upon freedom imply 
the second and not the first type of freedom. 

C. Equality Versus Efficiency 

It has been pointed out by those who have commented on the surveys 
conducted in the Socialist countries (see, e.g., Yanowitch and Dodge, 1969, 
and Sauvy, 1973) that disparity between children from various social cate- 
gories say, l>etween those from homes of manual workers and peasants on 
one hand and those whose parents belong to the professional and manage- 
rial stratum (the intelligentsia pr the specialists, in the Soviet terminology) 
tends not only to be pervasive but to increase. 

There arc several reasons for this. First, the rapid expansion of formal 
equality of educational opportunity and the fact that the great majority 
in for instance, the Soviet Union will soon be able to complete a ten- 
ye'ar school education has strongly boosted aspirations and expectations. 
Accordingly, the gap between educational aspirations and actual admissions 
to institutions of higher learning has widened. 

Secondly, in an economic order where material property or money of 
' any siRnificant amount cannot be passed on to the next generation, educa- 
>tion is the best heritage that can be provided. Parents who themselves are 
well educated are thereby at a.h advantage. 

Thirdly we Have the Incompatibility between equality and efficiency. 
An economy that needs highly trained managers and technicians is not 
well served by a system of unspccialized general education. To counter 
this one is strictly selective at the level of higher education, promotes 
acc<lptance of the best qualified applicants and thus enhances the conducive 
to disparity. But it is the price one Jias to pay for increased productivity. 
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The " Revolution of Rising Expectations" 

I . . ■ 

The extension in time of mandatory schoolmg , in conjunction with 
universal sejcondary schooling has tremendously affected educational aspira- 
tions, particularly in those social strata where hitherto a few years of 
elementary jschool was the only provision for those destined for manual 
occupations. This phenomenon has been charted by sociologists in socialist 
as well as ca^pitahst countries. A comprehensive structure of elementary-cum- 
secondary dducation in both these political systems has led to rapidly 
rising aspira ons on the part of students and their parents - even if they 
are still highly correlated with home background and parental occupational 
st&t US* I 

Surveys Conducted in the Soviet Union (Yanowjtch ani Dodge 1968) 
indicate that Uhe great majority, some 70-80 per cent 0f secondary school 
leavers aspii^e to enter higher education which will admit them to the 
class of intelligentsia or specialists. Since this category comprizes no more 
than some 10^15 per cent of the total work force and^the universities are 
admittmg onlV 20 per cent from the secondary; school 70 to 80 per cent 
leavers, manyj are bound to experience frustV^ition because of over- 
ambit:ous expectations. Failure to get into the universiiv is by many 
regarded as a " shattering of life plans", or eveA as a catastrophe " 
to become a Worker is a " temporary evil" (Yanowitch and Dodge, op 

in the United States and some , European countries, the clash between ' 
aspirations and (actual openings tends to occur at the end of first-H^-orgc 
studies. In a report to the OECD Directorate of Scientific Affairs, Richard 
B: Freeman (1974) of Harvard Universitv under the provocative title 
"Investing in education: Has the bubble burst?" takes up the problem 
of the wideninj^ gap. between the number of college graduates and the 
number of appropriate job openings for them in the United States. 



E, The New Intelligentsia 

In Western Europe until well into the 1950s some 2-5 per cent of an 
age group entered higher education. About half of this exclusive group 
came from the upper and middle classes. The rest had manual working 
class backgroMnd. The recent expanded university enrollment to some 15-20 
i^clevant age group has mainly beer, to the benefit of the 
middle class, but has in absolute numbers considerably increased the parti- 
cipation of those with working class background. An improvement in 
chances of going to the university from about 1-2 to 5-io per cent for 
working class students means a big increase in their proportion of ihe 
total enrolment. In most industrialized countries the majority of those who 
now enter the intelligentsia via the universities have been recruited from the 
lower social strata. 

This phenomenon is particularly pronounced in some of the Socislist 
countries. The overwhelming majority of the intelligentsia in, for instance, 
the Soviet Union is first-generation intelligentsia", and this has been 
regarded of the greatest importance in mobilizing the productive forces 
needed to britig society as a whole up to a new level. Furthermore, a 



considerable portfon of the new^ ^managerial class has also emerged from 
workers and peasants. This new class, which according Co the rhetoric 
has "contributed most to the advancement of the underprivileged classes", 
has a vested interest in seeking prerogatives. It is as jf the socialist 
societies were creating a new middle class, jealous of its only privilege, 
which is that of higher education (Sauvy, 1973] p. 49). 



P:'^'..The Equality-Meritocracy Dilemma 

In his comprehensive attempt to depict the emerging post-industrial 
society Daniel Bell (1973) makes a case for a growing meritocracy. A 
centra' feature of the society that Bell envisages is the movement toward 
greater rationality. Instead of property and political status, systematized 
knowledge proper will form the basis for power and influence. ^Hc sees the 
ascendency of technology, the subordination of both the public and private 
sector to bureaucratic controls and the growing influence of professional 
and scientific elite as salient features of post-industrial society. The strain 
of bureaucratic rationality cuts across both socialist and capitalist social 
orders. The scientific elite is going to replace the comniercial bourgeoisie 
as the leading class, reared in the universities. In a way, that we are heading 
for a meritocratic society is part of the ''inner logic" of the development 
Bell envisions. 

It would take us too far to try to resolve the dilemma that inevitably 
faces any highly industrialized society with an ever growing demand for 
highly trained manpower — be they called professionals and executives, as 
in the capitalist system, or specialists and functionaries, as in the socialist 
system. The more in demand these persons are and the more* prestigious 
they become, the more influence they tend to accrue and, in the long run, 
the more subtle the rewards bestowed upon them. 

Bell's prediction of an inherent and growing element of meritocracy 
has, however, been challenged by, for instance, Lasch (1973) who rejects 
some of his basic propositions on the grourrds of what comes close to 
Marxist social philosophy. , 

Lasch points out that although the scientific elite might initiate ideas, 
the power is not with them but with the state. Lasch further tries to prqve 
that the "new class" of technocrats can by no means be regarded as a 
social class. Truly, it has certain common characteristics and it certainly 
possesses a high degree of functional indispensability; but its members 
have no common interests in which political power can germinate. The 
rise of a group of specialists, knowledge producers and knowledge distrib- 
utors to higher status does not imply that, as a class, they become more 
influential in a society, like the big corporations in America with their 
dominant influence on the country's social and economic life. Somewhat 
glibly, therefore, Lasch disposes of Bell's book as a plaidoyer for merito- 
cracy, a "^technocrat's reply to radical criticism" on behalf of the academic 
establishment. 

Evidently, the reply to the question whether, and the extent to which, 
we are moving toward a meritocratic society is closely related to what 
kind of social philosophy will dominate the scene in the highly industri- 
alized countries during the next few decades. For my part, having dealt 
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with the problem at some length in another context, I would sum it up 
in the following way. The importance of meritocracy in the future is closely 
tied to the extent to which the valuation of economic growth will prevail 
and to the conception of what constitutes, and what is detrimental to, 
** progress the " good life or the " quality of life 

As long as educated intelligence is conceived of mainly as an invest- 
ment in econpitiic growth, those who have achieved merit in this 
respect wiW tend to be singled out for special reward, that is, to be 
better paid and to be elevated to power and influence. (Huscn, 1974, 
p. 173-4). 

But even in the conditions that can be envisaged for a "zero-growth" 
social order, a complex societal machinery must be kept running. A suffi- 
cient number of highly skilled people is needed for manufacturing goods, 
providing services and administering the complex system. 

The mere fact that we find meritocratic tendencies prevailing in both 
capitalist and socialist economics leads us tp conclude that these 
tendencies are inherent in the highly industrialized society itself. (Huscn, 
1974, p. 174). 



6. THE CHANGING CONCEPTION OF EDUCATIONAL EQUALITY 



Professor Coleman (1968) has given a most lucid analysis of the 
concept of educational equality. He distinguishes four versions. 

1. In pre-industrial society, with its extended ifamily and patriarchal 
kinship system and the family as the unit of production and as the centre 
of social welfare responsibility and education, (he concept had no relevance 
at all. Geographical, occupational and soci?! mobility were minimal ' 

2. The industrial revolution changed the role of the family, which 
ceased to be a self-perpetuating economic unit or a training ground. Chil- 
dren became occupationally mobile outside the families. Training arid 
social welfare became community responsibilities and institutions were 
provided where young people could learn skills that made them employable 
outside the family. Such elementary, tax-supported and compulsory school- 
ing was not univfjrsj^l in a strict sense, however, since it was only intended 
for the masses; the upper class already had a system of preparatory schools 
for the secondary schools and the universities, which in their turn prepared 
for the upper-class occupations. Thus the dual, class-linked system as, for 
instance, in Europe emerged. • 

3. Both liberals and socialists in Europe for a long time conceived 
of equality of opportunity as being equality of exposure to a given curri- 

, culum. It was up to the child and family to take advantage of what 
was offered. If he failed, he was himself to blame. Thus, the important 
thing from the point of view of policy-making was to construct a system 
in such a way that all children, irrespective of social background, would be 
offered equality in terms of equal and free access to education, 

4. The liberal conception took the child's future for granted. The 
problem of assigning children to different programmes in a comprehensive 
system is to find programmes that w^^uit the individual needs" of each 
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child. But the real problem is, as Coleman (1968) points out, that "what 
is taken for granted " is (he problem. No guidance programme, even if it is 
based on the most elaborate system of testing, can predict what will " suit " 
a child in terms of his educational and/or occupational career. When one 
realizes that the essence of the problem is not the starting point but the 
effects of schooling, then one can begin to reformulate it in terms of how 
to bring about more equality of performance. The core of the problem, 
then, is whether equality should be seen as a starting point or a gbal. 

For the purpose of our own further discussion, we have distinguished 
three major stages in the development of the concept, corresponding to 
three more or less distinct social philosophies. These are (<i)the conserva- 
tive; (6) the liberal; and (c) the "redemptive" conception of educational 
equality. ^ 



A. The Conservative Conception of Educational Equality . 

The conservative conception of educational equality \yai: -prevalent 
in most industrialized countries until World War I. God ha4 bestowed 
different amounts of talent upon each human being, and it. wa$ up to the 
individual to make the best possible use of that capacity^J A hyper- 
conservative variant of this philosophy maintained that, by ^nd large, 
God had given each individual the aptitudes that corresponded td the caste 
or social class in which he was born. The more or less tacit assumption, 
then, was that he had not only to make optimal use of his capacity but 
be content with it, because he had been given what he by birth deserved. 
A more liberal variant of this philosophy can be traced from the Renais- 
sance through the 18th century, particularly during the nicrcantile era with 
its emphasis on selectio ingeniorum (selection of talent). This advanced 
the idea that it was important to search for the scarce gold of talent aniong 
the masses for the bene fit of the nation's economy and the due recognition 
of the individual who might be thus discovered. 

The policy implications of this philosophy are interesting to follow in 
Europe from the end of the 19th century when the changing economy led 
to demands for new types of marketable education. A case in point is 
Sweden during the 1880s. Rapid industrialization initiated a demand for 
adequately, trained white-collar workers, particularly clerks, while self- 
employed persons Who were running small enterprises also needed more 
advanced skills than those provided in the elementary school. Educational 
provisions that existed at the time were no more, than those elementary 
schools, made compulsory in the 1840&, and the classical gymnasium^ by 
and large unchanged since the middle of the 17th century -which prepared 
students for the university vi^ith a curriculum that leaned heavily towards 
Latin and humanistic studies. 

The conservative view of what needed to be done was as advanced 
in a brochure by a secondary school head teacher, Fredrik Andersson 
(Husen, 1948). He maintained that the gymnasium suited the needs of 
those who were heading for upper-class positions and tfie elementary 
school of those who belonged to the mass of manual workers in raral or 
urban areas. To cater for the needs of this new middle class of clerks and 
small entrepreneurs, he proposed a 35W middle school, to which the stu- 



deitls should^bc allowed to transfer from lha public elementary school and 
from j which they could graduate at the age^^of 16 or 17, i.e., two or three 
year^ earlier than from the upper secondary school. Legislation enacted 
by the Riksdag in 1904 therefore divided the gymnasium into two stages 
and postponed the intc6duction of Latip in order to make room for a less 
humanistic curriculum during the lower . stage. 

A faint reminder of the conservative philosophy was given by the 
1959 report of the German Commission on Education {Deutscher Ausschuss- 
fur Biidungs- und Erziehungswesen) which was appointed in the 1950s by 
the Permanent Conference of the German Ministers of Education to cjraw 
up guidelines for the further development of the school system in the 
Pi^deral Republic. It had, however, no mandate from the Federal Govern- 
ment, for at that time it had no formal authority so far as education was 
concerned. In this report a common structural framework (Rahmenpian) 
was developed in which the Voiksschuie, Mitteischule and Hohere Schuie 
were to some extent intended to serve the needs of three different social 
classes. 

The Swedish and German examples apply to all Western highly-indus- 
trialized countries. In most cases the creation of a short non-university- 
preparing, selective general sefcondary school has been explicitly based on 
the perceived need for middle-level manpower. 

Two so-called "Black Papers" (Cox and Dyson, 1969 and 1970) have 
attacked the proposed or implemented reforms in English education, partic- 
ularly the attempts to abolish streaming and the eleven-plus examinations 
and to introduce comprehensive secondary education. It is contended that 
recent changes have brought about a marked decline in educational 
standards and that this threat to the quality of education stems from the 
"ideology of egalitarianism ". Angus Maude in a paper (Cox and Dyson, 
1969) entitled "The Egalitarian Threat" (o/?. c//., p. 7f.) tries to make a 
distinction between equality of educational opportunity and egalitarianism. 
The egalitarian philanthropist is letting his emotions carry him away. 
"In the name of * fairness' and * social justice sentimentality has gone 
far to weaken the essential toughness on which quality depends". (Op. 
cit,, p. 7). The egalitarian "instinctively dislikes any process which enables 
some children to emerge markedly ahead of their fellows". He therefore 
attempts to destroy the schools that are taking special care of the most 
talented students. "All kinds of education are not, as the egalitarians 
pretend, of equal worth and importance, nor can anything but harm come 
cf daiiniiig equal status for all kinds of educational institutions. " EqM-^lity 
of opportunity is recognized as a worthy ideal which cannot, however, 
be achieved quickly if one wants to avoid " damaging the total quality of 
our society ". (/&/V/.). 

In the Introduction to "Black Paper Two" (Cox and Dyson, 1970), 
the editors quote Maude as saying that one can have either equality or 
equality of opportunity and that one cannot have them both. In fact, the 
attempts to bring about equality are inimical to the attempts to achieve 
equality of educational opportunity. 

In "In Black Paper Two" (Cox and Dyson, J970), Szamueli makes 
the case that a comprehensive system that treats every student equally in 
terms of formal availability of education creates even greater inequality than 
the present British elistist system. What should be achieved is to provide 
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every child with the best possible chance to develop his particular talents in 
an optimal way. "This", he goes on to say, "can be accomplished only 
by an unequal, differentiated educational systern, which levels out the 
handicap created for the able pupil by the inadequacies of his family's 
social and economic position." {Op. cit., p. 49. et seq.). The English 
grammar school has provided " countless gif«ed werking-class childicn with 
the opportunity to break down the class barriers and achieve unrestricted 
scope for their. talents". (Op. cit,, p. 50). In refening to socialist systems, 
such as the ones in the Soviet Union and Hungary, Szamueli contends that 
the attempts to create equality in education are conducive to the preserva- 
tion of social and economic inequalities that exist outside the school. He 
presents some statistical evidence, gleaned particularly from Soviet pill^lica- 
tions, that ?ippears lo ihow that in the Soviet Union considerable disparities 
exist between^ on the one harid, children whose parents are manual workers 
and peasants and, on the other, children from homes of the intelligentsia. 



B. The Liberal Conception of Educational Equnlity . ' " 

The philosophy still prevailing in the developrn^nrof the concept of 
equality of educational opportunity is what can be termed the liberal one. 
As an illustrative case one pould cite F. Berg, in the 1880s an elementary 
school teacher and later a Meinber of the Swedish Riksdag and for two 
periods Minister of Education. Bpfg challenged the conservative view that 
power and capacity had accrued to one particular social class and strongly 
advocated the six-^ear elementary school as a single-track school that 
would encompa^if children from all social classes. After the completion of 
the six yearj^^they could then pursue different types of education, practical 
or theoretical, depending upon individual bents (Huscn, 1948). 

Somewhat schematically, this classical liberal philosophy could be de- 
scribed like this. Each individual is born with a certain, relatively constant, 
capacity or intelligence. The educational system should be so designed as 
to remove external barriers of an economic and/or geographical nature that 
prevent able students from the low^ , classes taking advantage of their 
inborn intelligence which entitles them to due social promotion. To cite one 
reformer who strongly influenced Berg, Count Torsten Rudenshibld in his 
book on "Thoughts concerning social mobility" (Tankar om stdnds-circw 
lationen, 1854) developed, a blueprint for a school system that would 
promote a maximum of social mobility by not only seeing to it that 
able young people from iower classes were duly promotied, but that upper- 
class youngsters with limited capacities should be given humble schooling 
and channelled into humble occupations as well! Everybody, via his educa- 
tion, should be given the social status .to which he was entitled by his 
innate talent. 

Several structural school reforms in Europe during this century have 
been guided, at least parrtyr-by this philosophy. By extending education 
to more advanced levels, by making the compulsory part of it less differ- 
entiated and by making it available to children from all walks of life, 
one can remove the handicaps that are inheicnt in being born poor and 
living somewhere far from a school. - • 

The 1944 Education Act in England, whfch made secondary school 
education universal and available not only to those who could afford it, 




was regarded by many as a democratic breakthrough. But about ten year$ 
later when a survey was made to elucidate its effects on the social structure 
of the enrolment for the academic secondary school, it was found (Floud et 
aL, 1956) that at least in certain regions the proportion of working-class 
children admitted to gramma'r" schools was lower than before the "break- 
through". .When the economic barrier^ were removed and all the places 
were thrown open for competition within the framework of the ll-plus 
examinations system, children from the middle- and lower-middle-class homes 
were in a better position to compete than those from less privileged back- 
grounds and therefore achieved, an increased representation. Previously, a 
certain quota of places had been available to those from poor backgrounds. 
Floud and her co-workers were the first investigators to demonstrate clearly 
that selectivity does not go togf-Jher wim equality of participation. A 
certain amount of social bias always goes into ^ selective education system 
(Husen» 1971). 

The transition from an ascriptive society, where more advanced formal 
education was a prerogative of those who by birth, wealth and connections 
were designated for upper-class position^, to a society, in which access to 
and promotion and reward within the educational system formally depended 
upon tested ability, was regarded as a tremendous step forward by means 
of which justice and efficiency alike were expected to be reached. In 
attempting to "democratize " education, objectively assessed academic ability 
(be it so-called intelligence test scores, achievement test scores, examination 
grades, pr;any other objective indicator of accomplishment) seemed to be 
the self-evident selection criterion to replace social class, economic back- 
ground and personal connections. 

In analysing the educational system in industrialized and technological 
societies, Bourdieu (1964), for example, contends that there are indications 
that the educational system tends to assume the function of reproduction, 
i.e., to preserve or even reinforce the existing structure of society ins-eaJ of 
being an agent of social mobility for inherited ability and the motivation 
to use it. Other researchers, such as Jencks ( 1972) and Bowles (1972), have 
followed suit. 

Recent surveys of existing research on participation rates and school 
achievement as related to social class (for instance, background studies 
to the 1970 OECD Conference on Policies for Educational Growth) OECD,* 
1971) provide fairly consistent evidence that extended provisions for educa-, 
tion, and thereby increased formal accessibility to free secondary and higher 
1 education for all children of a given age, have not considerably changed'^the 
social structure of the enrolment to any great extent. Students who take 
advantage of the increased opportunities are already in a favoured or semi- 
favoured /position. The same holds true for adults. Legislation enacted 
in Sweden by the Riksdag in 1966, made the gymnasium ed::cation (i.e. 
upper-secondary education qualifying for university entrance) available to 
aduks free of charge in late afternoon or evening classes. Surveys conducted 
to reveal the nature of this new enrolment showed consistently that those 
who have taken advantage of the new opportunities are, to a large extent, 
youngish people on the "launching pad" at the foot of the promotion 
ladder who have already received a certain amount of formal education. 
Participation by individuals from the class of unskilled workers is minimal 
(Eliasspn and Hoglu.id, 1971). C 1 
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What has been demonstrated by drawing upon Icmpirical data could 
just as well be brought out by scrutinizing the logic behind the hbc'ral 
philosophy, according to which admission and promotion in the educational 
system should be guided by individual capacity or aptitude and not by 
socio-economic background. The specific criteria of "capacity " are, by and 
large, grades (marks), scores and objective tests and examination results. 
All these" criteria are to a varying extent correlated with social background. 
Thus, socio-economic status indices that measure either status ratings (upper, 
middle^ or lower-class) or certain economic factors (sucli as income or . 
size of family) tend to correlate between 0.2 and 0\4 with test scores and 
school achievement. When, however, one takes into consideration the major 
psychological aspects of the environment in wiiich the child is brought up 
-for example the interaction between mother and child, independence 
training, parental support and the extent to which emulation of relevant 
parental behaviours is possible and rewarded <Weiss, 1970) - substantially 
higher correlations are obtained. Wolf (1964) and Dave (1963) found 
correlations which ran as high as 0.70 between certain environmental 
process variables on the one hand and intelligence tests and scores on 
standardized achievement tests on the other. 

Thus, access and promotion in accordance with gbjectively assessed 
capa(^ity within the educational system by no means exclude the influence 
of sbcio-cconomic factors which, according to the liberal philosophy, 
arc (liscarded by eitiploying criteria of academic merit. As long as admission 
to a' certain type of education is generous in terms of the proportion 
admitted from those who apply and the attrition rate' during a given 
stagi is; low, and as long as education is available to all free of charge, 
socio-economic background plays a somewhat less prominent role. But as 
sooii as a competitive selection takes i)iace, either on admission or in terms 
of grade-repeating and drop-out during the course, then the correlation 
between background and indicators of performance increases considerably. 
A iase in point is the selection for the faculties of medicine in Sweden, 
whibh, as with all lines of study with restricted admission, is carried out 
on Uhc basis of marks obtained in the gymnasium. With the pbssible 
excfcpli'on of the intake to the training* programme for psychologists, there 
is no other programme that is so highly selective. What is more, there is 
no [other faculty with such a grossly unbalanced representation of the social 
clakscs (SOU, 1973.2). 

In an article entitled "bnd of the Impossible Dream", Peter Schrag 
(19170) sulijected the school crisis in the United States to an incisive analysis. 
Hcj pointed out that the establishment of the common school has been 
pah of the American Dream, that the schools held tfie promise of provid- 
ing equality of educational opportunity and that they were expected to 
guarantee an open society unaffected by social and economic inequities. 
Horace Mann in the middle of the last century foresaw that a school- for 
children from all walks of life would be " a great equalizer of the conditions 
oflmen, the balance wheel of the social machinery... It does better than 
diiarm the poor of their hostility toward the rich: It prevents being 
pc^or..." (quoted from Schrag, 1970). Apart from being an equalizer, the 
educational system was seen as a prime instrument for the individual born 
in humble circumstances to move up the social ladder. Everybody should 
be given equal opportunity to achieve arid to be promoted, provided he had 
the talent and the energy to go ahead. ^ / 
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^ Schrag observes that until about a decade ago "equality of educatiortel 
opportunity" wasv> interpreted in terms of social Darwinism: "Everyone 
in the jungle (or in society, or in school) was to be created equally: one 
standard, one set of books, one fiscal formula for children everywhere, 
regardless of race, creed, or color. Success went to the resourceful, the 
ambitious, the bright, the strong. Those who failed were stupid or shiftless, 
but whatever the reason, failure was the responsibility of the individual 
(or perhaps of his parents, poor fellow), but certainly not that of the 
school or the society (Op. cU. , p, 70). 

It Ms not been realized until recently that these two objectives, as 
they are commonly conceived, are not in fact compatible. Thcr school 
cannot at the same time serve as an equalizer and as an instrument that 
establishes, reinforces and legitimizes distinction§. This has been brought . 
very much to the fore by recent surveys that have tried to account for 
children's differences in school achievement. Their social and economic 
background and that of their peers account for much mbrc of the differ- 
ence in accomplishment than all the school resources together (Coleman, 
1966; HMSO, 1967; Huscn, 1967). 

In an article dealing with the philosophical implications of the pros 
and cons for an open admission to university, Karabel (1972), in realizing 
the dilemma between selectivity on one hand and equality on the other, 
states the problem in the following, somewhat provocative, way: 

The ideology of academic standards brilliantly reconciles two conflicting 
American values: equality and equality of opportunity. Through the 
systc^m of , public education everyone is exposed to academic standards, 
yet only those who succeed in meeting them advance in our competitive 
system. Everyone enters the educational contest, and the rules arc 
usually applied without conscious bias. But since the affluent tend to 
be the. most successful, the net result of the game is to perpetuate 
intergeneratronar inequality. Thus academic standards help make accept-^ 
able something which runs against the American grain: the inheritance! 
of status. (Op, cit,, p. 40). ' \ 

As long as we are applying one uniform, relatively linear standard > 
(bright, average, slow learner or whatever labels we want- to use), some ! 
students are, by definition, destined to fail. In developing' his ideas about 1 
"mastery learning '\ Professor Benjamin Bloom (Block, 1971) has been \ 
questioning the whole conception of individual differences in student achieve- \ 
ment which has been regarded as an axiomatic foundation of what has \ 
been going on in the schools, particularly during the last century, when 
education in developed countries has become universally available. Students 
are continuously judging their performances against the standards set by 
their teachers, peers and parents. But these standards vary, so a student 
who belongs lo the bottom group in a school with very high standards 
perceives himself as a failure even if his attainments measured against 
some kind of national standard are far above the average. Conversely, a 
student with the same objective level of attainement perceives himself as ^ 
success in a school with low standards. Bloom points out that these percep- 
tions very strongly influence student interest, attitudes and motivation, 
which in their turn contribute to widen and reinforce the individual differ- 
ences in attainment. This is one important explanation of the fact that 
variability in att?iinment, for instance in reading, increases by grade. One 
of the major points in the strategy that goes under the name of "mastery 
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learning" ]s to set an absolute goal in such a way that, with appropriate 
methods of instruction, it can be reached by the great majority of students 
(Block, 1971). 

The rethinking about individual differences that has been going on in 
recent years has important practical implications. According to the " sQcial 
Darwinism*' view, equality had to do only with what goes into the system, 
its input resources. The question/ is now being asked if one should not 
also consider what comes om/ of the system and thereby waive the equality 
at the input side, by providing extra resources for those who are regarded 
as socially and or culturally deprived. This was, for instance, the philos- 
ophy behind the Headstart Program. Coleman (1966) has pointed out 
that "equality of educational opportunity implies not merely 'equal' 
schools but equally effective schools, whose influences will overcome the 
differences in the starting point of children from different social groups", i 

The implication in terms of policy that ensues from the rethinking | 
of the concept of equal opportunity is that it is not very fruitful to put 
the responsibility for scholastic success or failure on the individual. One 
has to shift the burden of responsibility to the system - to the educational 
^system or to society at large. 

In the long run, then, it seems that the problem of achieving equality ' 
of opportunity is one of "restoring multrple options" based on different 
values, but values that are not ranked along only one dimension. Schrag 
puts the problem v^ry succinctly: "By definition, no society with but one 
avenue of approved entry into the mainstream of dignity can be fully open. 
When that single instrument of entry is charged with selecting people out, 
and when there are no honourable alternatives for those who arc selected 
out, we are promising to all men things that we cannot deliver". (Op. cit., 
p: 93). No wonder, then, that we are beginning to amass so much evidence 
for uniform provision within the educational system not being the solution 
to a more "equal" society. To paraphrase Orwell: thosQ. who at the outset 
are more equal than others will take more advantage. That is the lesson 
learned from equalization programmes at all levels of education. 
- \ ^ 

C. A New Conception of Educational Equality 

The glaring contrast between the official rhetoric about equality of 
opportunity and the existing - and sometimes widening - differences in 
life chances has in recent years l^d to the emergence of a philosophy of 
equality of results. The problem has been clearly stated by Herbert Gans 
(1973) in the Preface to his book More Equality: 

America can be described as an unequal society that would like to 
think of itself as egalitarian. While officially dedicated to equality of 
opportunity, to enabling the disadvantaged to succeed on the basis of 
their individual ambition and talent, America has not acted to remove 
group handicaps - of class, race, and sex, among others which prevent 
many people from actually realizing that opportunity. /Rich and poor, 
for example, have an equal opportunity to work as common laborers, 
but' the poor rarely obtain the education and social contacts that 
provide access to executive positions. Equality, therefore, cannot be 
. defined solely in jlerms of opportunity; it must also be judged by 



results, by whether current inequahties of income and wealth, occupa- 
tion, political power, and the like are being reduced. (Op. cit,, p. XI). 
What it said about America applies with almost equc.' . force to all 

industrialized countries, irrespective^ of whether they have a socialist or 

capitalist social order. 

The decisive impetus to a new thinking pver this whole issue has 
come from the interest being taken in pre-school education. Bloom (1964), 
by re-analyzing previous studies, showed that more than half the differences 
in performances on intelligence tests found at the end of high school could 
be accounted for by differences ascertained at the age of 6, i.e., at the 
beginhing of regular schooling. Within the various social strata, the differ- 
ences showed even greater stability. This meant, then, that if environmental 
influences were of great importance in bringing about intellectual differ- 
entiation, most of the differences were already there when the children 
entered elementary school. This limited the competence of the school to 
act as the prime equalizer; the role had, rather, to be taken over by the 
pre-school institutions, if there were any, to which the children of that 
age group had access. 

A new area of research on early experience and the socialization of 
cognitive modes in children by means of communication and languages has 
been opened up by Bernstein (1961). It elucidates how language competence 
can act as a barrier or promojt^x^n getting along in primary school (e.g., 
cf. Oevermann, 1969, and Hess and Shiprnan, 1965), Additionally, studies 
of the effect of environment on school motivation have provided yet another 
reason for focusing attention on the pre-school years. 

Thus, equality of educational opportunity cannot be achieved simply 
by removing certain material barriers and by using academic ability as the 
democratizing criterion. The more competitive thc^ educational system is, 
and the more essential formal education becomes to occupational promotion 
or social mobility, the more likely it is that disparities will prevail. 

In his important longitudinal study of a rei^resentative sample of 
children followed from their birth in 1946, Douglas (1968) related parents' 
aspirations pertaining to the children's further education and future occupa- 
tion to their social status. He consistently found that such interest was 
closely linked to the parents^' own social background and education. The 
liberal conception of a mobile society where everybody would rise (or fall) 
to the level of his inborn capacity (as, for instance, embodied in the 
1944 Education Act in Enr'andy was far away from its realization. Douglas 
concludes: . 

R.H. Tawney denounced the liberfail conception of equality of education- 
al opportunity as simply a " fraud ".Ut is like "the impertinent courtesy 
of an invitation offered to unwelcome guests, in the* certainty that cir- 
. cumstances will prevent them from accenting". (Tawney, 1951). 

Removal of economic and social barriers which, according to the 
liberal philosophy, would open the gates to more advanced education for 
all whose natural aptitudes qualify them patently does not suffice. Inequal- 
ities in a highly selective and/or competitive system do in fact remain, or 
even tend to increase. The difference betwien comprehensive systems with a 
single track basic school covering the cimpulsory school age and those 
with a dual track structure, where selection in one way or another actually 
takes place or is prepared earlier, js^at irt the compretiensive system the 
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inequalities tend to move up to the pre-university or university level. 

This is the case, for instance, in Japan (OECD, 1971). 

't is sometimes assumed that the better educated move up'* the social 
ladder because they are the most able and that the schools and the 
universities sift out the best endowed and give them opportunities to 
rise. This is how many would wish it to be. The vigour and quality 
of present-day society depends on the efficiency with which the educa- 
tional system sifts out the able pupils from all levels, and allows^'them 
to qualify for posts of responsibility. The evidence of this study shows 
how far short we are falling. While the way is, in theory, open for 
all those who have the ability, the influence of the family and the 
encouragement that the family can give are still important elements in 
the level of employment achieved by each individual , (Douglas et ai\ 
1968, p. 90). 

This another empirical test of the extent to which , the liberal philos- 
ophy of equal opportunity works. Instead of saying that one had "failed" 
in achieving the goal sqK for the i^eform, it would perhaps have been 
abetter to admit that it is impossible to achieve a goal of equality of oppor- 
tunity by means of educational »*eforms alone. 

The results of research carried out in recent years lead one to a much 
more radical conception of equality of educational opportunity. It is not 
enough to establish formal equality of access to education. One has also 
to provide greater equality in the prc-school institutions or in the regular 
school for the children of various-social backgrounds to acquire intelligence. 
So far as IQ differentiation/ is cbncerned, the major portion of it has 
occurred before the child has/entered regular school. The family, and not 
least the peer culture, still exert a strong influence. Thus, in order to 
achieve greater equality in school/attainment, society has to adopt special 
means to compensate for the deficiencies of the environment in which the 
child grows up, or to supplement what may have been done at home. 

As we have already observed, the overriding poHcy problem in "demo- 
cratizing" advanced education, that is to say, formal, education beyond 
mandatory schooling, was until recently regarded as a problem of pa%1ing 
the entrance routes into institutions of higher education and the schools 
that prepared for entry into them. But one has begun to realize that equal- 
ity of opportunity of access is different from equality of opportunity of 
success, either in school or in adult economic career; and the "corrective 
egalitarianism " emanating from the "liberal" thinking is now being chal- 
lenged by those who, sometimes on the basis^'of a Marxist philosophy, 
advocate a " redemptive egalitarianism 

The basic difference between the two conceptions, on the one hand 
the "liberal" and on the other the more " radical " or spciological, is how 
they view the role of the educational system. According to the former 
conception, which holds that the task is primarily to remove external 
barriers so^ as to make the original capacity in each child develop, success 
and failure in school primarily depend upon the individual student. Once 
the avenues Jiave been opened up for free competition, his natural intel- 
lectual and moral resoufceb*^are the decisive factors. If he fails, he has to 
cast the blame upon himself, because he has been given the opportunity 
and not taken proper ai^vantage of it. According to the^othei^ conception, 
a student's success, arid jtiot least hisjij^^re, must be /ascribed mainly to 
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the school situation, particularly to the way instruction is organised. The ■ 
basic problem, then, tutns on the extent to which the school has been 
able to provide the conditions conducive to satisfactory student development. 

On the part of the school, such a conception implies the revision of 
the basic pedagogical notions, Tl^e common denominator for any such - 
action (including remedial teaching and tutorial help) is individualizjition 
of the entire system of instruction (Block, 1971), From this it follows, 
then, that equality of opportunity does not mean identity of opportunity 
— and herein lies a fundamental problem* in a modern democracy. Accord- 
ing to the philosophy spelled out above> equality of opportunity means 
that every child should be given optimal opp^tunity to develop his personal 
assets as they are at the time educational treatment in a public institution 
begins. The objective cannot reasonably be JxiAstablish equality in the 
sense that all children are treated inexactly thf same way. The issue could 
be put in a paradoxical way by saying tllat one should provide equal 
opportunity for unequal treatitient so far as aocially relevant differences are 
concerned, ^ ^ 

Finally, . then, the more radical conception of educational equality 
is that, in orcJer to achieve the long-rang^^ objective of more equality irt 
occupational career and standard of living, remdial action must be taken in 
the wider context within which the schools are operating - that is, societj^ 
at large. Educational reform cannot be a substitute for social reform. 
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Chapter 2 



IQ, SCHOOL ATTAINMENT, 
AND OCCUPATIONAL CAREER 



1. DOES IQ ACCOUNT FOR OCCUPATIONAL SUCCESS? 

As has been spelt out in the previous chapter, until recently it was 
regarded as self-evident that increased equality of participation in further- 
going education, such as upper secondary schooling and undergraduate 
studies at university, would automatically enhance equality in occupational 
career and its remuneration. According to the ** liberal" conception, innate 
intelligence, social background formal schooling, and adult success interact 
in the following way. Innate talent is by and large distributed randomly 
over social classes. In order to compensate for poor opportunities of 
access to higher education students from the lower classes need financial 
and oiher types of material aid. They will thereby be placed on a par 
with those who grew up in privileged circumstances and will be offered 
the opportunity to prove themselves in the ensuing competition during and 
after schooling. In Thomas Jefferson's terms, the natural aristocracy", 
i.e., those whose innate ability justifies elevation to leading positions in 
society, will be sifted out by such a process. 

The discovery that the removal of economic and geographical barriers 
and the introduction of grants for students do not affect the participation 
rates in such a decisive way as was anticipated has inspired a debate in 
which the basic assumptions in the " liberaK' philosophy have been ques- 
tioned. 

The (more or less) inherited IQ has been assumed to bear a rather 
close relationship to both scholastic and occupational, success (Herrnslein, 
1973). The relationship between 10 and scholastic success has been thor- 
oughly investigated, simply because intelligence tests, particularly, group- 
administered ones, were^ devised in order to predict scholastic performance. 
No wonder, then, that these tests tend to explain between 40 and 65 per 
cent of the variation in scholastic attainments as measured by examinations, 
teacher ratings, marks, and number of years of schooling completed. The 
instruments by means of which pupils are selected from one level'to the 
next in the formal educational system are derived from how they performed 
(or were perceived to perform by the teachers) at the easier stages. 

IQ has been assumed to be highly predictive of job success because 
the stratification in terms of status and salaries on the labour market is 



pretty closely related to the level of education attained. Thu:>, .incc lO 
. '° .'^ ^0 education, and education in its turn is related 

to stratiftcation in the job world, IQ can be expected to predict life success 
in terms of status on the labour market (Herrnstein, 1973; Eyscnck 1973) 

InZJffT^'fff^°T''I' questioned by rcs;archcrs 

coming from different disciplines -and representing divergent ideologies. 

We shall limit ourselves here to three contributors to the discussion 
^" equalizer of occupational status and income. Thurow 
(1972) points out the obvious fact that educational attainment (at least in 
terms of number of years of formal schooling) in the United States has 
become more equal in recent years. 3ut whereas the spread of education 
has decreased, the spread of income has increased. Thurow advances a 
job-competition model as against the prevailing wage-competition model of 
how the labour market works. According to this model, wages arc deter- 
mined by the relative position of the prospective employee in' the queue 
of apphcants and by the distribution of opportunities. In an era of enrol- 
ment explosion with an ensuing tendency for an "over supply" of grad- 
uates, advanced education becomes a "defensive expenditure" to preserve 
ones "market share". This means that some university graduates take 
jobs that have been held by upper secondary school graduates who in their 
turn take jobs that have previously been held by elementary school grad- 
uates. In such a way differentials in earnings between various levels of 
formal education are preserved or sometimes even increased. 



2. THE CHALLENGE BY JENCKS AND ASSOCIATES 



Christopher Jencks and his associates (1972) at the Harvard Center for 
Educational Policy Research have launched the most massive attack on 
the belief in the importance of IQ and schooling for occupational success. 
The essential message of the research reported in Inequality is that elimi- 
nating inequalities of access to schooling would do very little towards 
ehminating differences in adult carccjs*. If greater adult equality is to be 
achieved, drastic changes in the existing kocial order will have to be made. 

This same group has made a comprehensive attempt to disentangle the 
factors that account for differences in adult economic and/or occupational 
status. The study is remarkable from at least two points of view. In the 
first place, it is by and large technically an outstanding piece of work The 
technique of path analysis has^been used in an imaginative and illustrative 
way. Leaving aside the main part of the monograph, in the two first 
technical appendices the authors reveal an impressive amount of p«w 
intormation through their re-analyses of data from previous studies of The 
heridity-cnvironment problem and of the factors accounting for differences 
in -Bdult status and income. Secondly, they arrive at the startling conclusion 
that family background, cognitive skills, and educational attainments 
(amount of formal schooling) accounb for a diminutive amount of the \ari- 
ation in adult income. This leads them to "reject the liberal notion that 
equalizing educational opportunity will equalize people's incomes" (op 
c//., p. 164). The overall conclusion in terms of the policy implications is 
that education cannot serve as the /j^rm agent it was supposed to be 
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according to the classical liberal notion. If greater equality is to be 
achieved, reforms will have to be launched within the framework of fiscal 
and social welfare policy. 

Needless to say, the outcomes of the Jencks' study have given rise 
to a controversial debate at both technical and policy level. So far as the 
latter is concerned, the "conservatives" have taken the outcome of the 
re-analysis of data from previous studies of the relationship between IQ 
and educational attainment on the one hand, and adult "success" (be it 
income or occupational status) on the other, as a justification for curtailing 
school funds. If schooling does not make much difference to the poor, 
why spend more public money on school education? Marxist critics have 
interpreted the study to show that schools are. instruments serving the 
ruling class in capitalist societies. The school is there to process students 
through a certification machinery, in order to prepare them for a hierar- 
chically structured society (Gintis, 1971; Bowles and Gintis, 1973). 

But it would takes us far afield fully to discuss the implications of 
the Jencks study in terms of different social philosophies. In the present 
context it seems more fruitful to review some of its basic concelpts, its 
causal model, and its methodology at large, simply because, irrespective 
of different frames of reference in terms of values, we should be able 
thereby to to achieve some consensus as to the rationale for arriving at 
certain conclusions. But even such a review would go beyond the scope of 
this book, because the literature in the wake of the publication of the 
Jencks study has been very extensive - not least as concerns the methodol- 
ogical issues. Apart from the standard types of review of a scholarly or 
semi-scholarly character, a large number of articles have been written that 
takp issue with certain aspects of the Jencks methodology or with the 
interpretations. Thus, the Harvard Educational Review devoted almost the 
whole of its February 1973 issue to a series of 8 lengthy reviews by schol- 
ars in educational research. It is not possible here to convey a detailed 
picture of this methodological debate, but we should, perhaps, try to focus 
on some of the n '^re obvious weaknesses that have been pointed out in 
the course of it. 

Let us first briefly mention the data sources that were used. Jencks 
and associates did not collect any original set of data, but re-analysed data 
from previous survey studies^ namely: 

(7) The Coleman a/, survey (1966); 

(2) Project Talent (Flanagan et a!., 1964); 

(i) The National Opinion Research Center study of veterans; 

{4) Data on the intra-generational change of occupation used by Blau 
and Ducan (1967); and 

(5) US Census data. 

In the first place, only the Project Talent data are of a longitudinal 
character which allows more fruitful multivariate analyses than do cross- 
sectional sets (j)f data. 

Secondly, ' the main criterion used as a measure of adult "success" 
is earnings. Apart from the fact that, for obvious reasons, this measure 
could be extremely unreliable in many individual cases, it is beset with 
certain shortcomings. It does not take into account, for example, regional 
and age variations in income, and this helps to attenuate the correlation 
between the predictors and the earnings. 



thirdly, the predictors also have some highly significant shortcomings 
-^s measures of "cognitive skills" and "educational attainments". To begin 
with the latter, educational attainment is defined as number of. years of 
schooling. Since all the data sets are from the United States, we have to 
reckon with a considerable range' of between-schools quality^ which means 
that educational attainments in terms of school years could be expected to 
reflect a broad variety of factual cognitive competence. 

Fourthly,, much could be said about the causal models underlying 
the path analysis. It has already been pointed out that, since all the data 
sets except one are cross-sectional and since no measure of post hoe exists, 
the matter of making proper causal inferences is indeed a tricky one. In 
addition, the predictors account for only a very small proportion of the 
criterion, i.e. adult "success". Only some 15 percent is explained, leaving 
the ficfd open for all kinds of wild speculations, such as about "luck", 
something that Jencks, in Coleman's (1973) words, pulls out of a hat. 

These limitations by themselves should be conducive to some caution 
when it comes to drawing far-reaching policy conclusions from research 
of this type. It shouldv>,be recognized that other researchers have arrived 
at different conclusions from the evidence rc-analyscd by Jencks and asso- 
ciates. Thus, for example, Coleman (1973) takes a second look at the 
coefficient of variation for income and for education in the age range 
about 20 to 30 years, from 1929 to 1970, and finds that both series of 
coefficients have consistently become lower ^nd lower. This suggests that 
equalization of education could.bc interpreted as having had an equalizing 
effect on income. 

The "meritocratic" notion, spelled out by, for instance, Herrns^ein 
(1973), that IQ determines success both at school and in subsequent adult 
career has been challetiged by Bowles and Gintis (1973). They have pre- 
sented an incisive analysis of the problem within the frame of reference of 
a Marxist ideology and have re-analysed some sets of data used in Jenck's 
study in order to obtain supportive evidence. They by no means <*zny that 
IQ and economic success, as well as school attainment and economic suc- 
cess, arc correlated. Many researchers have found support in these well- 
established facts for an "educational attainment" theory according to 
which inherited talent is conducive to scholastic success, which in its turn is 
conducive to adult economic success in terms of individual earnings. Bowles 
and C}intis fa\our a "socio-economic background theory" which takes as its 
point of departure the fact that economic success tends to run in families, 
seemingly without any dose relation to inherited talent. The apparent 
"influence" of schooling on ecbnomic success is due to the legitimizing 
function that schooling (and thereby IQ) fttlfills in a class-stratified society. 
What matters is social. Iq-testing as well asTcmnal schooling are instru- 
ments by means of which, the hierarchization can ^>-cDaintaincd both in 
the job world and in society at large. 

Bowles and Gintis, by drawing upon the same survey Sata as did 
Jencks and hfs associates, find support for their view that IQ does fl^t 
ha\e any significf.ni impact on adult success. By means of multiple re-" 
gression analysis they relate adult earnings to IQ with formal education and 
social class under control. They end up with a beta coefficient of only 
0.13 which seemingly strongly supports their contention that "cognitive 
differences account for a negligible part of schooling's influence on econo- 
mic success". {Op, cit., p. 72). But by partialling out formal educaHon, 



that part of the aduli IQ which is an cffe^ of formal schooling per se is 
also partialled out (Huscn, 1950), Furthermore, the regressing out of 
social background also tends to leave out a considerable part of the 
"effects" of school. 

, As has been argued in more detail elsewhere (Huscn, 1974), the notion 
of a meritocracy determined mainly by inherited IQ rests on somewhat 
shaky ground. But it is another thing to make a case against the meri- 
tocracy of educated intelligence, which is what, Jencks (1972) and his asso- 
ciates as well as Bowles and Gintis (1973) do. All in all, the technical 
limitations of the empirical studies that have been conducted so far, as 
well as their conceptual shortcomings, lead us to conclude in an agnostic 
vein. 



3. DOES EDUCATION PER SE BEAR ANY RELATIONSHIP 
TO JOB SUCCESS? 



Until recently differences in educational (and subsequent occupational) 
careers were simply assumed to be determined to a large extent by differ* 
ences in (inherited) intdligence. Extensive research whereby scholastic 
aptitude test scores (mostly traditional intelligence test scores) were corre- 
lated with criteria of scholastic attainment (such as number of years of 
academic bchooling, marks obtained, or level of performance in examina- 
tions) ternded to show that some 50 per cent of the variance in the criterion 
was not attributable to the intellectual predictors (Vernon, 1950). The rest 
of the variance was supposed to be accounted for by, fpr instance, moti- 
vational factors and social background. Thus nobody, irrespective of How 
much weight he .considered social background to carry for educational 
success, doubted that "intelligence" as measured by traditional so-called 
IQ tests was related to long-range success in a highly significant way. 

But, as we have mentioned above, this notion has recently been chal- 
lenged by some young American social scientists who question the whole 
idea that "cognitive skills" bear any substantial relationship to economic 
or occupational success. Jencks (1972) and his associates, among whom was 
Herbert Gintis (1971), have advano&4>thcf notion that cognitive skills /?er se, 
as measured either by- IQ or by amount of formal schooling, are more or 
less irrelevant to economic career as measured by earnings ajid/or the 
prestige level reached in the occupational hierarchy. To be sure, IQ is 
correlated with both educational and occupaiional success almost to the 
same degree as is educational attainment with occupational success; but 
where educational success is partialled out the regression of IQ on occu- 
pational success does not amount to very much. As noted above, Bowles 
and Gintis (1973) obtained a beta-coefficient of only 0.13. Thus, it would 
seem that IQrls related to occupational success mainly through the educa- 
tional system The fact that educational attainment is substantially corre- 
lated with efconomic success, with IQ partialled /out, is explained as a 
"credential elffect*'. The Content or quality of what is taught could be 
quite ifcelevant, as employers tend to look at credentials in terms of 
number of years of schooling or of certificates and /degrees. The credentials 
determine the level of employment and this, in its t^rn, the salary. 
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Bajcma (1968) points 'out thai, in spite of all the interest taken in 
identifying, measuring and developing the talent of a nation to its full 
utilization, very few, if any, follow^-up studies have been made to elucidate 
the relationship between the methods of talent identification and the success 
attained by the individuals thus identified. He took advantage of data 
available within the framework of the Kalamazoo Fertility Study (Bajema, 
1962) in which some 1,100 individuals had taken a group intelligence test 
while they were in the sixth grade of the public schools^. Of these Bajema 
(1968) collected data on educational attainment and occupational status for 
437 males at the time they reached the age of 45. Educational attainment 
was defined as number of years of formal schooling, and , occupational 
achievement in accordance with the National Opinion Research Center oc- 
cupational prestige index. 

The zero order correlation were: 

IQ and educational attainment 0.58 
IQ and occupational prestige 0.46 
Educational attainment and occupational prestige 0.63 
The multiple correlation between occupational prestige and both IQ 
and educational attainment was 0.64, which: was not significantly higher 
than for educational attainment alone. Bajema concludes that IQ, in spite 
of being substantially related to occupational prestige, operates " wholly 
within the school system 

This finding fits the overall conception of the relationship between IQ, 
schooling and occupational success that has been advanced by Jencks 
(1972) and his associates. In their view "schools serve primarily as selection 
and certification agencies, whose job is to measure and label people'*. 
Their role is "primarily to legitimize inequality, not to create it" {op. 
cit., p. 135). Their main point is thus that the formal educational system 
is there in order to sort and label people. It serve as a certification agent. 
The role of IQ tests is to legitimize the, ensuing social and occupational 
stratification. 

A crucial problem in taking issue with Jencks, Gintis and others is the 
extent to which the content of education is relevant or not to the job 
world. - How far is what goes on in school just empty rituals in a sorting 
and legitimizing process? 

Rather than go into the intricate technical issues associated with the 
problem of whether formal education or acquisition of cognitive skills is 
job relevant or not, it shall be enough if we point out that Jencks and his 
associates were confronted (as they say themselves) with an essentially 
American problem, whereas in Europe national certification without creden- 
tials is a widespread phenomenon. Their findings, therefore, have only a 
limited application outside the United States. The main objection to their 
logic, however, is that the tests used to assess IQ are validated against 
criteria of scholastic success. Thus, in partialling out school attainment, 
they also attenuate the correlation between IQ and occupational success. 

The weak point in the attempt on the part of Jencks and others to 
demonstrate that-^ differences in cognitive skills are either unrelated or 
irrelevant to the job world is the lack of empirical studies that would shed 
light on the content of teaching and its long-range relevancy. We shall 
return to this shortly. ^ ^ 
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Findings from other recent research on the relationship between educa- 
tional attainments and "life chances**. in terms of occupational status or 
earnings have also become part of the syndrome of the present "crisis** 
of (|te school as an institution. In his critical study of the "education 
craze after World War 11 in the United States, Ivar Berg (1971) remarks 
on the growing tendency to link job opportunities to diplomas atid degrees 
in spite 5f the fact these may be "pitifully inadequate** as preparation 
for jobs. In his critique of the economic "rate of return" concept of the 
effect of education, he shows too that there are correlates to education to 
which one cannot easily attach pecuniary value - for example attitudes or 
work-discipline, Furthermore, aggreg^^ted data with which economists have 
worked in their attempts to demonstrate the economic benefits of education 
to both the individual and the national economy disguise the effects of 
education in a particular occupational setting, as well as other effects it 
might have that could eventually be assessed at an aggregate level. 

Gintis (1971), challenges the conventional wisdom which holds that 
"the main effect of schooling is to raise the level of cognitive development 
of students and that it is this increase which explains the relationship 
between schooling and earnings** {op, cit.y p. 266). He tests an "affective 
model** according to which the main ii^tplicit purpose of schooling Js to 
foster a "disciplined, obedient and well-motivated workforce " {op! cit, 
p. 267); and, as we have seen, Bowles and Gintis*s (1973) view of the role 
of the formal educational system is explicitly conceived within the frame- 
work of Marxist social philosophy, 

Gintis (1971) has spelt out the clear-cut thesis that cognitive^ charac- 
teristics or skills have no direct bearing on worker earnings and produc- 
tivity. The school functions mainly to inculcate certain attitudes of disci- 
pline and docility and even hampers the development of characteristics such 
as creativity and initiative. The structure of the social relations in the 
formal educational system serves to prepare the individual to function 
routinely over sustained periods. The grading system by rewarding certain 
behaviour patterns and penalizing others " tends to reinforce certain modes 
of individua! response to social situations ** such as obedience and confor- 
mity. The schools are there to foster four types of personality requisites 
which the labour market demands: " subordinancy " discipline **," supre- 
macy of cognitive over affective modes of response**, and "motivation 
according to external reward '*. ; 

Gintis has also analysed empirical data for 649 National Merit Scholar- 
ship finalists as reported by Holland (1963) to see it they lend suppor* 
to his "affective model** of worker competence. Two personality variables, 
teachcr*s rating of '* citizenship'* and student self-rating of "drive to 
achieve '*, tended to show highly significant correlations ;With grade point 
average. Gintis concludes that "grades depend primarily on affective be- 
havior**. (Op. c/7., p. 273). 

Thus the indisputable substantial correlation between school attain- 
ment and "job^ success** or "job status** is accounted f6r 3imply by "as- 
sumptions of employers concerning the alleged superiorities of better- 
educated employees'* (Bergy 1971, p. 13). Bowles and Gintis (1973) advance 
a similar iiiterpretation. The cognitive skills actually produced by the 
school account fsji very little of thj^rrelation between schooling and 
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economie success. The major portion is due to the accreditation of individ^ 
uals and the belief in credentials as such, not to the functional Competence 
pri>vided bu the school. 



4. CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 



Admittedly, there is not much direct evidence as to the functional 
skills that constitute actual job competence or the extent io which the 
school has been successful either in providing them or in laying >the ground 
for their acquisition on the job. To a large extent this is due to the 
difficulty in obtaining criteria not only of "competence" and "success" 
on a particular jab but of "social success" in general. Holland and his 
associates (1964) have criticized the tejidency to overstress cognitive merits 
in trying to predict post-scholastic success and the use of socially irrelevant 
criteria in attempts to validate aptitude tests. 

The "expedience" value of educational credentials for the employers 
also refers to the need for a device that objectively, likie seniority in pro- 
motion, justifies the selection that is made. Selection according to cre- 
dentials is regarded as a "fair" system 'with wide acceptance among both 
employers and employees. Since there tends to be an imbalance- between 
occupational aspirations and the number of attractive job openings some 
kind of rationing is evidently necessary. Jencks and his associates* point 
out: "But as long as some jobs are more desirable than others, rationing 
is needed, and credentials serve this purpose quite well ", particularly since 
quite a few adolescents do not like to stay at school lohger than necessary 
whereas others are willing to conform over a longer period (op. cit., 
p. 183). There is some evidence to support this contention. For instance, 
the correlation between occupational aspirations and educational plans is 
substantially higher than that between actual occupational status and actual 
educational attainment. "The myth that schooling is synonymous with 
status is thus even more widespread than the reality" (op. cit., p. 184). 

Studies conducted in Sweden under the auspices of the 1957 School 
Commission with the aim of identifying what topics in the core subjects of 
the curriculum were relevant to the world of work could be cited as the 
most comprehensive attempt so far to define work-relevant cognitive skills 
(Husen and Dahllof, I960). Since the'purpose of the studies was to identify 
relevant curriculum content, no data were collected on "success on the 
job" e.g. ratings by supervisors or earnings. 

In conclusion, it is, difficult to avoid an impression of confusion 
after all the discussion that has been going on to elucidate whether or not 
IQ and formal schooling make any difference in adult career. To a large 
extent this is due to the extremely intricate methodological problems that 
one is faced with, and to the shortcomings in the data, for instance the 
lack of longitudinal information that embraces the pre-school years, formal 
^schooling and part of the occupational career. The analytical tools are 
bede\ illed by obvious shortcomings; the coverage of the relevant variables 
is highly insufficient, and so on. These problems will be dealt with in 
more detail later in this book. 'For the moment, we can only note the exist- 
ence of what Levin (1972) in his review of Inequality calls the "social 
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science objectivity gap**. That, there should be such highly divergent inter- 
pretations of the existing evidence - from adherents of a more meritocratic 
view, on the one side, and the critics of the school as an instrument of 
hierarchizatton and credentialism on the other, is striking indced<. Even 
researchers analysiitg the same set of data have arrived at opposing con- 
clusions. Those with a meritocratic Frame of reference tend to interpret 
existing relationships between cognitive competence and social status as 
an outcome of relevant talent that iias obtained relevant preparation; the 
other camp sees it as an artifact of an unjustified belief in the relevance 
of educated talent. 
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Chapter 3 



THE CONCEPT OF TALENT : 
SOCIAL AND DIFFERENTIAL 
PSYCHOLOGICAL IMPLICATIONS 



L THREE STAGES IN THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF DEFINITIONS OF INTELLIGENCE 



Wc can distinguish three stages in the development of the concept of 
" talent " ability or " intelligence " in the social sciences. . 

1. The first stage consisted of attempts to arrive at a generally ac- 
ceptable verbal definition. Intelligence was taken to denote a fairly unitary, 
cognitive trait which could be objectively measured within a universal 
framework of valuative assessment. Representative of this conception are 
the papers of the symposium arranged in 1921 by the Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology {Vol \2, \92\). 

The majority of psychologists who have struggled to define intelligence 
tried to find definitions that were valid for all contexts and all times. 
Binet stated that.it was the ability to pass critical judgments. Terman 
(1937) defined it as the ability to think abstractly. Kohler (1933) was of 
the opinion that it has to do with insight into larger contexts. Stoddard 
(1945) contended that it was primarily the ability to learn and to apply 
what had been learned, rSpearman (1927) that it was the ability to educe 
relations and correlations, and Wech5|ler (1944) that it had to do with 
the ability to adapt means suitable to ends, to act expediently, to think 
rationally and to cope effectively with one*s environment. Before 1940, 
Stern's (1935) definition that intelligence was the ability to use rational 
thinking in adapting adequately to new situations was the one most current 
in Europe. 

From a common sense point of view, each of these definitions seems 
to be at least partly valid. They more or less cover the cognitive domain 
we have__in mind when talking about intelligence. But they all share two 
weaknesses. In the first place they do not state what media intelligence 
is concerned with. Secondly, they are all related to valuations that are not 
made explicit. 

2. The second stage in the development of the concept of intelligence, 
the stage of operational definition, took care of the first of these two 
weaknesses. Intelligence was defined in the same i liom as were the concepts 
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in "physics by Bridgman in the 1930s, i.e., in terms of its measuring instru- 
ments. For example. Boring's definition of intelligence as that which is 
measured by intelligence tests became very widely quoted. 

If a person is asked to define temperature, it is more than h'kely th^t 
he will say *' temperature is that which we determine with the aid of a 
thermometer". On the other hand, he risks making himself appear ridi- 
culous if he defines inlelligcncc as that which is measured by a certain 
intelligence test. But this latter definition is in principle similar to the 
former, and is what is known as an operational definition. It \i often 
objected that intelligence tests do not measure intelligence "in a deeper 
sense*'. The real significance of this objection is perhaps most apparent ii 
we compare it with an objection made against electrical measuring instruf 
menls (ammeters, voltmeters, etc.) on the grounds that they do not mea- 
sure electricity " in a deeper sense 

If we examine the procedures and instruments employed in moderit 
psychometrics, we find that the overwhelming majority of conventional 
intelligence tests set out to measure things that in otie way or another 
have to do with "symbolic" behaviour-mostly the ability to employ 
verbal symbols. Intelligence as conceived by most psychologists to day is 
undoubtedly what is measured by these tests. 

Thurslonf6 (1938) in a pioneering study administered an extensive 
group-test^ battery to college students. By means of the multiple factor 
analysis method he had developed he succeeded in identifying a scries; of 
group factors (" primary mental abilities "), each of which was manifcstj in 
a group of tests that were similar in content and the mental processes 
required. The group factors were positively correlated^ which could be 
/accoMnted for by a second-order factor identified as "central" or "general" 
intelligence (Thurstone, 1946). All the tests were administered with printed 
vc^rbal instructions. Consequently, it could be assumed that the "central" 
fafctor was tp some extent due to the common format in which the tests 
wire given. For the solution, all the test exercises required "symbolic" 
be|haviour. Hence, it may be assumed that what had been discovered was 
a more gener^al ability in performing this kind of operation. \ 

3. The ; third stage in the development of the concept of intel^ence 
is represented by criterion-referenced definitions. Attempts are made thJceby 
to render the underlying social values explicit. Obviously, in terms of value 
priorities, there is considerafife difference between dealing with verbal 
symbols, like words, sentences and reading passages on the one hand, and 
material, tangible objects on the other. 



2 INTELLIGENCE AS THE ABILITY 
TP CARRY OUT ABSTRACT OPERATIONS WITH VERBAL SYMBOLS 



The most significant objection that can be raised against the definitions 
quoted above is that they are all beset with value judgments, the signifi- 
cance of which is seldom made explicit. What, for instance, is meant by 
"thinking rationally" or by "acting adequately"? What is meant by 
"good response" in Thorndike's definition according to which intelligence 
is "the ability to give good responses from the point of view df truth"? 



The critical element in all these definitions is, of course, what operationally 
should be meant by "good**, "effective", "rational", "adequate", etc. 
t$ it possible to formulate definitions that would bring out the general 
validity of the^ terms? Evidently, this cannot be done. A certain be- 
haviour or a given action can be "rational", "effective", or "adequate" 
from one point of view and in one evaluative context, but be less rational 
or effective iit another. . 

Behavioural scientists .began to realize rather late that "intelligence" 
cannot be defined independently of criteria reflecting social value priorities. 
In other words, when one wishes to assess the intelligence of an individual, 
one cannot avoid making observations or measurements against the back- 
ground of a given sbcio-ctiltural pattern. It is the \system of values, norms, 
and rules determining human relations that abidve all characterizes such a 
pattern. . ^ 

Different socio-cultural settings vary in the demands they make on 
intelligence or, to express this more accurately, they require not only 
different amounts but, particularly d'lUcveni kinds of intelligence. Conse- 
quently, each social context demands and trains just the variety of intelli- 
gence that is needed for that particular setting. Among people at the "food 
gatherirtg'V stage, for example, it is necessary to find and dig up roots or 
trap animals in order to survive. The man who possesses the greatest 
manual dexterity and ingenuity to make and use the tools necessary for 
this achieves the greatest measure of success in h\s social group. It is^ the 
ability to use one's hands efficiently niore than the ability to think abstract- 
ly that brings such social success. \ 

' In the modern technological and complex socieW, it is the ability to 
operate with verbal and numeri':al symbols (letters, words, combinations of 
words, figures ^nd combinations of figures) that occupies the highest posi- 
tion on the prestige scale, and consequently is the criterion for intelligence. 
In fact, a survey of all the most widely-used intelligence t^ts and the major 
studies carried out with them reveals quite clearly that meir more or less 
implicit aim i^ to measure the ability to deal with symbolk\- and it Js this 
that is referred to as "scholastic ability". Since adaptation to modern 
civilization depends to an increasing extent on such aKtity, and as modern 
technology is the outcome of §uch "symbolic" behaviourAit should be 
possible, without incurring serious objections, to define intelligence as the 
ability to operate symboh, not only in school but in workingVlife and in 
a technological society at large. Typically enough, the most widely used 
intelligence tests have been validated against scholastic criteriaX such as 
teacher ratings, grades and similar measures of attainment. The lest most 
widely used in the United States for college entrance is not even referred 
to as an "intelligence test". It carries the label "Scholastic Aptitude 
Test ". A 

If all this is borne in mind when group comparisons are made with 
respect to "intelligence", certain confusions can be avoiced. It shoijld, 
for instance, cause no astonishment that considerable mean score differ- 
ences are founid between various racial or occupational groups when thW 
are given conventional intelligence tests. It may seem banal to point thrt 
out; nevertheless investigations are still being carried out (cf., e.g., JensenX 
1973) with the aici of such conventional intelligence tests to measure differ- ) 
enccs in "intelligence" and/or "educability " between various racial, social \ 
or occupational grodps. f^o 
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Lundberg (1939, p. 453) was the first to point out the vicious circle in 
the logic employed to prove that a test docs in fact measure intelligence. 
Presumably, a test that is properly constructed should be able to differ- 
entiate between more or less intelligent individuals. By " more intelligent " 
individuals we mean those who, in our cultural or social pattern and with 
the criteria employed there, are able to get along more efficiently. The 
criteria of intelligence employed are based on certain socially-determined 
standards of judgment, such as success at school, in business, in politics, 
and $0 on. 

If we define intelligence as the ability manifest in "symbolic" and 
particularly verbal behaviour, we must remember that the differences found 
to exist between^ say, various occupational groups may be due to^ia large 
extent to differences in verbal experience and training that are implicit in 
the various forms of vocational training and in the vocations themselves. 
Every setting and every occupation demands a special ability and tends to 
promote the necessary kind of training. The scientist elaborates abstract 
theories; the wrestler acquires perfect muscular coordination; the instru- 
ment-maker attains a special manual dexterity. It will be readily understood 
that tests that are validated against criteria pertaining to one , of -these 
occupations will generally, on this account, give higher results for people 
who are familiar with thr occupation selected. But since in modern techno- 
logical society those who can employ verbal symbols most' effectively are 
generally the most "successful", and since the increased ability to deal 
with verbal media implies an even greater ability to master our environment 
in both its animate and inanimate aspects, the ability to operate with ^m- 
bols is, as a . rule, more of less tacitly assumed to constitute intelligence. 

Occupations that require a high degree of verbal skills are accorded the 
most prestige; as a rule, they are better paid afld, what is more important, 
they require certain verbal training and skills over and above the basic 
education that is available to all in the primary schools. In these circum- 
stances, it is not surprising that representatives of manual trades score, 
lower, on the average, than do riepresentatives of the intellectual pccupa- 
tions. Neither should we be astonished that those who, on average, had 
better school reports "get on better" than those who had worse ones. 

Attempts have been made to derive certain formal characteristics from 
abstract intellectual operations. Intelligence hasr been defined as the abtfity 
to combine things in order to form new "constructions"; or the ability 
consciously to use our mental apparatus in order to adapt ourselves effec- 
tively to new conditions tStern, 1935, p. 424; Spearman, 1927, p. 141 et 
seq/). Spearman considered that what was most essential for genertftmtel- 
ligence (the ^factor) was the ability (o think in terms of relations and* 
correlations. If we consider both the receptive and creative aspect of such 
operations, we could say that abstract intelligence, displayed usually through 
verbal media, is the ability to acquire complex information, to recognize 
and establish relations between its components and to communicate the 
outcomes. 

As observed already, most so-called intelligence tests are validated 
against scholastic criteria, such as teacher ratings and grades. Thus, it is 
typical that most scholastic tests primarily measure verbal and/or numerical 
ability. This is the case for instance, with the widely-used Scholastic Apti- 
tude Test (SAT) developed by the Educational Testing Service and given 
to t^ - majority of applicants for college entrance in the United States. 
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There are niany .indications that scholastic ability, irrespective of how it is 
assessed, ha^ increasin'gly become the prime factor in social promotion and 
success. In the' introduction to the section on "School Environment" in 
Equality of Educational Opportunity, Coleman (1966) starts out with the 
following statement: 

In the first century of this Nation's history, opportunity was associ- 
ated with the frontier; the pioneer was the symbol of success. For 
much of the second century opportunity has been associated with 
expanding industrial enterprise; the self-made man has been the symbol 
of success. Today, opportunity must be found in a highly organized 
technological society; Che scientist is the symbol of success {op, 
cit.y p. 36). 

The "meritocratic" prospect implied in this statement has been elab- 
orated by* Daniel Bell (1973) in his book The Coming of Post-industrial 
Society. He envisages for this society a "new ccntrality of theoretical 
knowledge, the primacy of theory over empiricism, and the codification 
of knowledge into abstract systems of symbols that can be translated into 
many different and varied circumstances** {op. d/., p. 343). 

The more impbrtant formal education becomes to the individual in 
getting promoted in the job world and in being receptive of proper job 
ti fining and retraining, the more important become the cognitive skills for 
getting ihead in life. Thus, educated intelligence tends to become the 
democratic substitute for inherited wealth and privileges of birth. , 



3. CRITICISM Ot THE OVEREMPHASIS 
ON SCIiOLASTIC (VERBAL) INTELLIGENCE 

It is justifiable to conceive of " talent ** or " intelligence ** mainly as 
academic talent that is, the ability to move ahead in the formal educa- 
tional system? John L. Holland, former Director of Research for the 
National Merit Scholarship Corporation, has challenged the use of the 
concepts of "talent** and "loss of talent**. In an article describing a 
"plan for practical action and research**, Holland and Astin (1962) draw 
attention to some of the "fallacies and limitations** of the current defini- 
tions of the two concepts. 

The major objection raised is that "talent** is defined in terms of 
school grades (marks) or aptitude test scores. Such definitions are far too 
narrow and to a large extent out of context. The authors propose a 
criterion-oriented approach which defines talent in terms of "socially 
relevant performance**. "Talented performance, the criterion, consists in 
achievement or action which is judged to be of intrinsic value to the self 
and to society. Such a designation of talented performance, of course, 
requires value judgments regarding what kinds of human performance are 
more important to society than others. ** {op. cit., p. 78). 
o Apart from their lack of criterion-reference, the conventional scholastic 
aptitude tests are criticized as measures of talent because they limit them- 
selves to orie type of talent and leave out non-intellectual, including moti- 
vational, factors. Talented performance is said to be one that is of value to 
the self and to society. However, what is valued ^y the self may be quite 
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different from what is particularly valued by society^ The major point 
in Charles Reich's (1970) analysis of the changing value priorities among 
American youth is that "Consciousness IP is concerned with conformity 
to the values of the big ^organizations, of the established society, whereas 
. "Consciousness HI" has its focus on values conducive to self-realization, 
for instance the pursuit of interests in art and music. It is self-evident 
that in our present society, with its emphasis on "Consciousness II" 
values, the academic achievements in terms of school grades, examinations 
and degrees play an increasingly dominant role within the meritocratic 
pattern. Thus, it is not easy to make a strong case ^'or a minimization of 
academic performances when defining talent as "socially relevant per- 
formance 

Whereas academic ability is consistently the best predictor of academic 
success at subsequent levels in an educational system, doubts have been 
raised as to the relationship between academic ability and other socially 
usefui talents. It is questioned why the educational system should limit 
itself to seek out, develop, judge and reward jusi academic ability, parti- 
cularly in groups already rather select in terms of scholastic achievement. 
Holland and Nichols (1964), who studied cognitive and affective predictor! 
of various types of extracurricular achievements among American college 
students, found that successful pursuits of aesthetic and social activities 
were poorly predicted by instruments that generally constitute scholastic 
aptitude tpst batteries. 

Holland has made a case for a wider conception of talent. He and his 
co-workers have devised a scries of instruments, both cognitive and affect- 
ive, for predicting academic and extracurricular performances among stu- 
dents of superior scholastic aptitude. The students were among the National 
Merit Scholarship finalists and therefore consisted of an extremely select 
and academically homogeneous group - a fact that should be taken into 
consideration in interpreting his findings. Because of the great homogeneity 
in scholastic aptitude, one could expect non-intellectual variables to be 
much more predictive than in a representative group. This turned out to be 
the case. Correlations were computed between all the predictors established 
in the senior \high-schoo| year anc} seven criteria of academic and extra- 
curricular accomplishments. Non-intellectual predictors tended to predict 
college extracurricular accomplishments in fields such as art, music, writing 
and leadership just as well as grades in high school predicted academic 
performance in college. Holland and Nichols themselves point out that the 
group they studied is far from being representative and that the findings 
therefore. cannot be generalized to representative groups of college students. 
(op. cit , p. 63). 

To the ext^jpt that the criticism of the concept of "talent** is valid, 
the concept of "loss of- talent", frequently, used during the 195QS and 
early 60s, has its shortcomings. Holland and v^«stin (1962) rightly emphasize 
that the fact that a high-scbboh senior with high grades or aptitude scores 
is not. going to college does not necesi^rily mean that his talent or talents 
are "lost". He might have" another type of talent that is more developed 
and more cultivated by a higher level of interest and motivation than his 
t academic potential. Furthermore, ^the Usual conception of "loss of talent*^ 
takes for granted that the only socially useful talent is the one that helps 
one to go ahead in higher edi\cation. They therefore propose that loss, of 
talent be. defined as "the non-utilizatipn of those personal capacities which 



arc necessary for the occurence of socially significant performance" (op. 

d/.,p. 79). ' . / . . 

Again, it should be emphasized that m the modern technological 
society, in both socialist and capitalist systems, the ability to reach high 
levels of attainment in the formal educational system increasingly tends to 
become a prerequisite for a successful adult career accdrding to "Con- 
sciousness 11" values. Those' who are able to make socially-recognized 
careers in fields such as art and athletics are rare exceptions. Even in the 
Soviet Union, a young person who sets out to become an engineer by 
getting into a good institute of technology has a much greater likehood of 
success than the one who wants to become a professional ballet dancer 
(Yanowitch and Dodge, 1969; Rutkewitch. 1969). 



4. THF STRUCTURE OF ABILITIES 



Psychological folklore distinguishes two major types of ability: practical- 
vocational and academic-theoretical. The former type is believed to suit 
manual occupations (tangible and down to-earth), whereas the latter type 
gets along more easily with the printed and written word and feels at 
home in the thin air of abstractions. The two types of ability have, further- 
more, been traditionally conceived to stand in a compensatory relationship 
to each other. The person with an academic bent is thought- to be clumsy 
and out of place in' the world of concrete realities, while the opposite is 
the ca$e among those with a practical bent. In the old Latin school many 
teachers advised students who were not very successful to return to the 
plaugh, behind which their future was predicted to become more successful 
than behind a desk. 

Modern differential-psychological research has not been able to estab- 
lish a compensatory relationship between so-called [tactical and so-called 
academic or scholastic ability (see e.g., Vernon, 1950; Elmgren, 1952), Qn 
the contrary, they are positively correlated, admittedly at a modest level. 
An individual who performs well academically (i.e., is successful in handling 
words, figures and abstractions) also tends to perform well in practical, 
concrete tasks. In our modern, complex technological society with .its 
increasing demands on educated ability and the progressive " academization " 
of what formerly ^ ^ere unskilled occupations, we can note a tendency 
towards an even close^^Ktlationship between the two types of ability. This 
is also reflected in the progi^aixmie knd curricula of ine secondary schools. 
The previously rather marked dtoU^ between vocational and academic 
trarifs is now yielding to ^ mjerged comprehciisive progifamme. The develop 
ment in Sweden can be cited as an ithrstratiSti>^or a long time admission 
to the gymnasium (the university preparing 3-year istage) required an aca- 
demic curriculum during the last three grades of the 9- year comprehensive* 
school. At any rate, the student was required to complete the academic 
track in grade 9 in order to qualify for gymnasium entrance. In order to 
qualify for university entrance the student then had to complete the gymna- 
sium. Those who had completed the two-year continuation school or voca- 
tional courses of varying lengths were as a rule not eligible for university 
eritrancc. This has now changed, so tl^jat^ach of the four programmes in 
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grade 9 qualifies for the new gymnasium, which f s a merger of the old 
academic gymnasium, the continuation school, and the vocational schools 
The. new gymnasium in its turn qualifies for entrance to most post- 
secondary educatioqal institutions - in principle at any rate, for the pros- 
pect depends m some programmes or professional graduate schools upon the 
ratio of applicants to the places available. 

Tu' T*^^^^^™ "ability •• as used here refers mainly to scholastic ability. 
I his IS by no means an expression of arbitrary preference, for we are here 
deahng with ability, in its relationship to the educational system and the 
extent to which the achievement of equality of educational opportunity in 
that system turns upon differences in abilities brought about by socio- 
economic background. 



5. THE HEREDITY-ENVIRONMENT CONTROVERSY 

Two hundred years ago, the French philosopher Helvclius in his famous 
treatise On the Af/n</ put forward the fundamental proposition, later re- 
flected in the American Declaration of Independence, that "all men are 
created equal". This opened up a wide field for social and, even more so 
educational reformers. "L'cducation peut tout - was the principle epitomized 
m, for instance, Rousseau's Emiie - ou de i'Educadon written at about the 
same time. 

But the view that mental differences are largely or entirely inherited 
IS also time-honoured and was later substantiated by empirical research. 
Sir Francis Galton was the first to suggest the use of standardized tests 
in measuring mental abilities. He was also the first to carry out studies of 
•twins, without recognizing, however., that there were two categories of twin 
pairs, monozygotic (arising from the same fertilized ovum) and dizygotic 
(arising from two simultaneously fertilized ova). 

The next "wave" of . environmentalism came from behavlouristic 
psychology, primarily from John Watson, who in provocative statements 
aired a boundless optimism about what education could do. Another source 
of environmentalism was modern social psychology. It was no coincidence 
that these conceptions of the nature-nurture problem spread so easily in the 
United Slates, for they fitted the melcing-pot ideology that had so strong an 
ipfluencc upon rhetoric in educa^tion is that country. Whether and to what 
extent it really influenced actual educational practices is another question. 

The nature-nurture controversy is not one of the major issues to be 
dealf with here; but "nature", i.e., heredity as determined by genetic 
equipment, is conceived of as setting strict limits to educational treatment. 
The more genetically determined a trait (intelligence, for instance) may 
be, the less the likelihood that a given educational treatment will succeed 
upon it. This prompts us to examine some principal aspects of the prob- 
point in the presentation that follows is the cpncept of "herit- 
ability and the empirical basis for the quantitative estimations that have 
played ^uch a prominent role in the debate on intellectual group differ- 
ences, o ^ 

As mentioned earlier, the intense emotional involvement evoked 
by the debate on the relative "influence" of heredity versus environment 
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in dctcrnaning human abilities stems from the far-reaching political impli- 
cations of the problem. 

The seemingly so academic nature-nurture controversy, which in recent 
years in the ^United States has erupted into an acidulous public debate with 
an. immense polemic literature, might superficially appear to focus on 
differences in opinion a?bout how certain group differences, especially race 
differences, should be iitterpreted. To be very specific: is the average differ- 
ence of 15 IQ points between White and Black school children or; between 
upper and lower class children, irrespective of race, mainly due t^ genetic 
or environmental factors? A tremendous amount of evidence castjng light 
on this problem has been collected over the last two decades, ^obody 
who has tried to penetrate the smokescreens of the debate and get down 
to the facts denies that race or social class differences in the conventional 
IQ tests are to some exfe/if conditioned by genetic differences. On balance, 
it cannot be claimed that the m.ajor position is genetically conditioned. 
Jencks (1972) and his associates have reviewed the relevant literature and 
taken advantage of the data that lend themselves to fruitful re-analyses. 
They end up' with an, estimate of some 45 per cent of the measured inter- 
individual differences (op. cit., p. 71). This estimation is derived from 
attempts to determine heretability .that are based on what the authors' them- 
selves regard as a "major theoretical limitation** (op. cit.j p. 286), namely 
that genetic and environmental factors operate in an additive way - an 
assumption that has been doubted by both psychologists and geneticists 
(see, e.g., Huscn, 1963; Moran, 1973). But even with an heritability 
index of 80 (i.e., with an estimate that 80 per cent of the individual differ- 
ences in IQ are accounted for by genetic factors) a substaniiai margin for 
environmental influences remains (Bcreiter, 1970). 

The intense emotional involvement in the problem of the relative "in- 
fluence " of genetic and environmental factors on IQ stems, as we have 
already remarked, from the far-reaching educational, social and - not least - 
political implications of the problem. This has been made explicit by s?!V- 
eral radical critics of the "IQ ideology**. The traditional liberal conception 
that, in a society rewarding merit, social classes sort themselves oui on the 
basis of innate capacity has been challenged by critics like Bowles and 
Gintis, Jencks and his associates, and Edmonds and Moore (1973). The last 
two .authors go so far as to characterize intelligence testing as "a political 
expression of these groups in society who most successfully establish be- 
haviour they value as a measure of intelligence ** (op. cit., p. 12). Thus, in 
a way, intelligence testing can be regarded as an instrument of political 
oppression. Those who believe that IQ is a major determinant of sociai 
success, and mainly innate, also tend to believe that those who fail or are 
poor have arrived «t their pooi conditions because of their inferior , genes. 

Thus, what on the surface seems to be an academic issue, relates in 
fact to the struggle between two ideologies: one that wants to preserve 
the existing social and economic order (including education) j^nd another 
that wants to bring about chiange. 

The father of behaviourism, John Watson, once made this proposal: 
"Give me half-a^ozen healthy infants and my own world to bring them 
up in, and I will guarantee to train any or all of them to become what- 
ever you select - doctor, lawyer, artist, engineer, tinker, tailor, beggar- 
man thief*'. Sir Cyril Burt, who quotes this statement, says that it is 
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Helvetius in modern dress. This is in an article in which he deals with 
»ie problem of mental differences between children in " Black Paper Two - 
The Crisis in Education " (Cox and Dyson. 1970) to which we, have already 
J^oiuh"'^ to refer This brocfrare-scverely criticizes recent changes il 
English education and accuses the school reforms, particularly the iiitPo- 
duction of comprehensive education, of having brought about a "marked 
declme in standards ". The main reason given for this is that the egalUar- 
InnLVH^^^ T i"'^^''"'' i^^^ principles h^ve "grave limitations when 
app ed in the classroom Since about 80 per cent of differences in general 
of ill,ft""»,Tf ^"'^''"^ dependent upon heredity, and since a high level 
of innate ability is required to pass certain qualifying examinations, it can 
be concluded that social class differences (as well as regional differences) 
II^h/'h?""" -education mainly depend upon group differences 

nheritcd from one generation to the next. Burt estimates that the propor- 
tion of children with a professional or white-collar class background who 
have the innate capacity to take a university degree is about five times as 
, '^u^f P"^"'s are manual workers. His conclusion 

cit p 20) "^^ -^^ inevitable in any civilized society " (op. 

Even if one^ goes along with Burt, however, the existing differences in 
participation, which in many countries are far greater than he assumes 
still leave much room for an equalization policy. Until recently, participa- 
lon rates in higher education in many OECD countries have been more 
than 25 tmies higher among young people with a professional or executive 
background than among those from working-class homes. 

It should be noted that the belief that individual differences are mainly 
inherited is closely related to the Belief that social class and race differ- 
ences are inherited. In Educability and Group Differences Jensen (1973) 
emphasizes that it is not justifiable to generalize from within group to 
group heritability. However, he is convinced that the evidence 
derived from within group heritability studies imposes "severe restraints on 
some of the most popular environmental theories of existing racial and 
social class differences in educational performance" (op. cit , p. 1) Consid- 
ering the circumstantial evidence, a genetic explanation can (hprrfnr- k.. 

advanced for the disparities that actually exist. 

The egalitarians who want to remove or reduce disparities advance the 
notion that mtellectual differences are. to a large extent, outcomes of 
ditterences in conditions cf upbringing, culture, etc.. and that education 
could be instrumental in reducing them. Attempts to play down the role 
ueredity are therefore consistent with the belief that social change could 
contribute to greater equality, both in educational participation and in social 
conditions generally. It is unnecessary here to deal comprehensively with 
the entire environment-vs.-heredity controversy, but it is relevant to examine 
a few of Its principal aspects to put the problem in proper perspective. 

The starting point for all attempts to estimate the "proportions" of 
the hereditary and environmental determinants lies with individual differences. 
We find by means of tests or other procedures of assessment that most of 
the personality traits under consideration show a large variability. What at 
best, we can achievp is to find out the proportions of the observed variance 
(not of the absolute score on a test) within a particular population brought 
up in a particular socio-cultural setting, accounted for by hereditary and 



environmental factors respectively. If we succeed in quantifying the two 
types of influences, the generalizations are, of course, limited to the popula- 
tion from which the sample cases are drawn. 

This means, then, that the nature-nurture problem has to do with the 
relative importance of genetic factors, as compared with upbringing, educa- 
tion, and other influences, in causing variability in certain traits such as 
intelligence or scholastic ability, Thus, about the best we can do is to de- 
termine to what extent the rank order in a given trait between the individ- 
uals drawn from a certain population (i.e., their re/a//ve positions) has been 
determined by the two sources of influence. This does not say anything at 
'all about how the absolute status of the individual Jet alone the group, is 
dcterrtiined, influenced or affected by the environmental or heredit?ry 
factors. 

Psychological research on tw'ns, particularly for the opportunity it 
offers to compare monozygotic twins brought up together and apart, has 
come to be regarded by some as the principal key to the problem of 
"separating" hereditary from environmental influences on the variance of, 
for instance, intelligence. In fact, both Burt and Jensen have drawn almost 
entirely upon such studies when arriving at the conclusion that 80 per cent 
of the variance in measured intelligence is accounted for by innate factors 
(Burt, 1966; Jensen, 1969, 1972 and 1973). 

The other main strategy employed in arriving at estimates of the relative 
influence of genetic factors on intellectual variation is comparison of biolo- 
gical parents with their children reared in adoptive homes, and of adoptive 
parents with their adopted children. 



6 HERITABILITY 



The concept of' " heritability '* has played a pivotal role in the debate 
that followed Jensen*s 1969 article in the Harvard Educational Review on 
whether or npt one can "boost" IQ. Jensen reviewed the empirical evi- 
dence, among which he attached particular weight to the analyses conducted 
by Cyril Burt (o;?. c/7., p. 33 et seq.). Statistically, heritabHity is the squared 
Qorrelation between the genotype and the phenotype; that is, as a statis- 
tical inHpv it tells us how much of the variance of observed differences in a 
particular trait is "explained" by genetic differences. The first attempt to 
arrive at such an index was made by Newman, Freeman and Hobingcr 
(1937) in their classical study of Identical twins partners brought up apart. 
Other sources of empirical evidence that have been used for arriving at 
estimates of hcritabiiity are comparisons between intra-pair differences among 
identical and fraternal twins brought up together, between genetically related 
and unrelated children brought up together, and between genetically related 
children brought up with their biological parents and in foster homes. 

Those who lean toward a hereditarian view regard the index of 80 
almost as a magical figure. The first one to arrive at the estimate that 
80 per cent of IQ differences were genetically conditioned was Cyril Burt 
(1958) and his analyses are extensively referred to by Jensen. Eysenck 
(1973), Herrnstein (1973) and olherj^Jfcwve also accepted 80 per cent as 
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being a more or less definitive 'outcome of hcritability estimations. Jcncks 
and his associates (1972), in the extensive re-analyscs of data from previous 
studies to which we have already referred, arrived at rather conflicting 
results. They found that investigations of twins, and studies where com- 
parisons had been made bcftween unrelated children reared together and 
siblings reared together, both tended to yield A/;g/i^r indices of heritabilfly 
in England than in the United States. They suspect that this is an effect of 
greatejCl^nvironmental similarity in England than in the United States - an 
explanation for which there does not seem to be any support (cf. e,g,. 
Comber and Keeves, 1973). the twin studies cited from England, other 
than the one by Shields (1962), were all conducted by Burt. 

Jencks and his associates, after having re-analyzed the main investiga- 
tions, arrived at a heritabilily estimate of 45 per cent. ^'This estimate could 
easily be off by 10 per cent either way, and it might be off by as much 
as 20 per cent either way" (op. d/., p. 71). Thus, the " sacred " figure df 
80 per cent heritability of IQ is by no means consistently supported by 
the empirical research so far reported. • 

But taking all the methodological snags and the lack of representativily 
into account, there is evidence to support the conclusion that in our society 
genetic conditions account for about ;half the observed variation in cogni- 
tive competence. The qualification in italics is important because estimates 
of heritability are derived from observations made in a' particular population 
and are a particular reflection of a socio-historical. fact. In a population 
with close to zero variability in environmental conditions, heritability will 
be close to 100 per cent, whereas in a society with extreme social inequality 
and ascriptive allocation on the basis of social origin it can be expected 
to come close to zero. Thus, one cannot generalize from one population 
to^ another, as Jensen himself pointed out when applying heritability esti- 
mates derived from White populations to Black populations. 

Furthermore, in terms of its application to specific individuals one 
great limitation of the heritability index is that it expresses an averager 
Strictly speaking it is tied to the specific populations from which it is 
derived and tells us nothing about the heritability within certain sub- 
populations or in^ particular individuals. 

Parents with favourable genes tend to provid<t a somewhat more 
favourable milieu for their children, regardless of whether they happen to 
have inherited above-average genes or not. But parents with above-average 
genes tend to have children with above-average genes. Thus, genetically 
advantaged parents provide their children with the double advantage of 
having both favourable genes and a favourable milieu. Statistically this 
means t^at the genetic equipment tends to co-vary with the milieu, ^Those 
who have considered interaction effects have in most cases put then down 
to heredity. Jencks (1972) and his associates point out* that, if because of 
some strange prejudice red-heads were banned from good education, one 
would after some generations find a correlation between red hair and 
scholastic attainment that is entirely spurious. But that is what often 
happens is ascribing certain attributes to heritability (Jencks, 1972, p. 66-7). 

Most of the models used (and this is made explicit by Jencks and his 
associates) assuoie that the relationship between phenotype and environment 
is additive. This is rightly characterized as a "major theoretical limitation" 
(op. cit., p, 266). Moran (1973) points out that the concept of heritability is 



"highly useful in animal breeding" where, however, the assumption that ' 
genetic and environmental affects are additive is valid. But this method of 
estimating heritability cannot be used for human characteristics, in which 
\ case the genetic and environmental components tend to co- vary. He speci- 
fically states that it is not applicable for heritability estimations with regard 
to human intelligence. 

The lack of understanding of what heritability really means has contri- 
buted to a confusion of interpretations. Even if we assume that there is 
practically no interaction between IQ and environment and that heritability 
is in. fact 80 per cent there is still a sizable margin for environmental 
"influences". Bereiter (J970) has attempted to determine the size of this 
margin by regarding the observed scores on an IQ test as the sum of 
scores of genetic and environmental factors having distributions with stan- 
dard deviations of 14 and 7 IQ points respectively. Substantial differences 
in IQ can be accounted for by environmental factors. Thus, the finding 
arrived at by Skeels (1939), that on average an increase of 30 IQ points 
occurred when orphanage children were moved to individualized care, are 
in agreement with a heritability index of 80. 

Again, ignoring the interaction^ between genetic and environmental 
factors and assuming that heritability is 80 per cent, Bereiter (1970) applied 
his model of calculating the separate effects .to " Utopian -environmental ~ 
conditions". If by means of massive social welfare programmes and other 
policy actions aimed at improving conditions the average environmental 
standard were raised by two standard deviations and the standard deviation 
of these conditions were reduced to about a half, the average increase of 
IQ would amount to 14 points. The spread, however, would be practically 
the same, the standard deviation being reduced by one point only. Thus, a 
massive redistribution of environmental resources is not likely to change 
the rank order between individuals. The impact of etivironmental improve- 
ments affecting all the individuals, and because of redistribution measures 
the disadvantaged ones in particular, does not seem to affect individual 
differences in IQ substantially. It should be emphasized, however, that this r ' 
is under the assumptions that heritability is 80 per cent and that genetic 
and environmental factors do not co-vary. 



7. CRITICISM OF THE DATA BASE 
FOR HERITABILITY ESTIMATIONS 



In the critical analysis just made of the concept of "heritability" we 
have shown that attempts so far to estimate the amount of variance in the 
phenotype' accounted for by the genotype have been based on the assump- 
tion of an additive relationship between environmental and genetic factors; 
and that certain " irrational", cumulative, relationships between genetic and 
environmental . factors can occur — as demonstrated by the example of. 
the red-haired children. 

After having reviewed the iiteraturie arising from the debate on the 
heredity-environment issue one is inclined to endorse a statement made by 
Thomas Sowell (1973) in commenting in C/ia/?^^ magazine on the famous 
Harvard Education Review debate in 1969. It is indeed to the point when 
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he says that "the whole area of heredity, environment and testing is an 
almost bottomless pit of complexities" {op, cii., p. 127). 

The estimation made by Burt on the basis mainly of studies of mono- 
zygotic twins reared apart in England that heritability as indexed by the 
ratio between genotypic variance and phenotypic variance is about 80 per 
cent has been taken for granted without scrutiny of the data base or - in 
many cases - the methodology. Jericks and his associates (1972) revieweJfour 
American, fouV English and two Swedish studies in which identical and 
fraternal twins had been compared with respect to intra-pair similarities. 
They found considerable differences between countries. Thus, the American 
studies yielded lower heritabilities than the English studies. They also 
examined the Newman-Freeman-Holzinger (1937) investigation in the United 
States, the Burt (1943 and 1966) and the Shields (1962) investigations in 
England, and the Juel-Nielsen (1965) study in Denmark. Burt arrives at a 
higher ^estimate of heritability than any of the others. After having reviewed 
the existing literature on twin studies, Jencks and his associates conclude, as 
we have seen above, that the heritability in IQ as determined by Stanford- 
Binet is around 45 per cent in the United States, On the whole, they esti- 
mate that another 20 per cent is due to the correlation between genetic 
and environmental influences, while 35 per cent is purely environmental. 

Thus, the heritability index, which has played such a prominent role 
in the recent heredity-environment debate is at best, as Cronbach puts it, 
a "socio-historic fact**: it expresses the average ratio between genetic 
variance and genotypic variance in a particular population, in a particular 
situation, measured by a particular test, purportedly valid for a particular 
personality trait. In most cases this has been IQ as assessed by tests 
devised to measure and predict scholastic success. The possibility of gene- 
ralizing from heritability estimations is, to say the least, limited. They have 
been derived mainly from twin studies many of which - and certainly the 
one by Burt which usually is referred to when heritability is said to be 
about - are not based. on rendomly selected pairs. 

But strangely enough the data themselves, particularly from studies of 
separately reared monozygotic pairs, were not subjected to thorough scru- 
tiny with particular reference to the validity of certain of the assumptions 
upon which the heritability estimations were based. This has recently been 
done by Kamin (1974) who examined the four major studies in which intra- 
"pair similarities of separately reared identical twins were assessed and in 
some cases compared with intra-pair similarities for identical twins reared 
together a2> well as with fraternal twins reared together. His collated find- 
ings are presented in Table 3. .1: 

Table i. / INTRA-PAIR CORRELATIONS IN INTELLIGENCE 
FOR MONOZYGOTIC TWIN PAIRS REARED IN SEPARATE MILIEUX 



Investigator 



Tpdt used 



Corre- 
lation 



Number 
of pairs 



Burt (1943, 1966) 
Shields (1962) 
Newman et al. (1937) 
Juel-Nielscn (J965) 



Some individual intelligence test 
Dominoes + Mill Hill, Voc. Test 
Standford'Binet 
Wechsler 



0.86 
0.77 
0.67 
0.62 



53 
37 
19 
12 



Sourer: knmin (MJ74) 



Burl's lack of precise information about the procedural details of his 
data collection is disturbing, and Kamin arrives at the harsh conclusion 
that the numbers he has arrived at are "simply not worthy of scientific 
attention" (op, c/r, p. 11); Shields, who has provided quite a lot of detail 
about the circumstances under which his data were collected, informs the 
reader in an appendix that in 27 cases (i.e., in the majoFity) the t\yo 
"separated" monozygotic twins had been brought up in related branches 
of the parents' family. The inlra-pair correlation for these 27 cases was 
(^83 as compared to 0.51 the remaining 13 cases. Tlfie main snag with the 
Newman et a/.. (1937) study is that the test scores are correlated with age, 
something that confounds the observed intra-pair correlations. 

There are yet other circumstances that put limits on generalizing from 
twin studies to the population of single-borns. Pre-natal conditions, for 
example, are difficult, if not impossible, to control. For representative 
groups of twins, both among school children and adults, it has consistently 
been found (Huscn, 1959, 1960, 1963) that twins score about 0.25 standard 
deviations below the mean of single-borns on all kinds of cpgnitive tests, 
be they "pure" intelligence tests or achievement tests. This applies to 
both identical and fraternal twins. There is also a somewhat higher fre- 
quency of mental retardation among twins than among single-borris. One 
reasonable hypothesis that could be advanced as an explanation for this 
is the difference in pre-natal conditions, where twins have to "compete" 
for supplies from their mother. 

Identical pairs are not treated in the same way as fraternal pairs by 
parents, siblings, teachers, and schoolmates. There is a strong tendency 
(Huscn, 1959) with identical twin pairs for the two individuals to be 
mistaken for each other, even by parents and teachers. This means, then, 
that the identical partners tend to be treated much more alike by parents 
and teachers than are the partners in fraternal pairs. It has been shown 
beyond any doubt that identical pairs are mot only treated more alike but 
usually dress more alike and want to do the same things, whereas among 
fraternal p?irs there is about the same tendency as among siblings in gener- 
al not to be dressed alike and not to do the same things. Hence, there is 
a clear interaction between zygosity (i.e., heredity) and environment which 
^ over time and in certain respects tends to make identical twin pairs more 
alike, for instance in school attainments, whereas the fraternal pairs are 
likely to become more differentiated with increasing age. Th^ effect of 
such differential treatment is an increased difference between intra-class 
correlations for the respective twin categories (as can . be seen from the 
formulae proposed) and this tends to overestimate heritability (Huscn, 
1963). 

What environment can "achieve" is assessed by comparing identical 
twin pairs reared together and apart. The size of the intra-class corre- 
lations evidently depends on the degree of difference between the environ- 
ments in Avhich the partners in identical pairs adopted in separate homes 
have been reared. The question then arises as to what extent the differences 
between the homes in which the partners are re»red average the same as 
the differences between any pairs of homes compared at random. To what 
extent has selective placement occurred when the twin partners are adopted 
in different homes? Jensen (1969, p. 51 et seq.) seems to have assumed 
that the environments of identical twins reared apart in adoptive homes 




were uncorrelated, and so did Burt (1970). But, as has been shown by 
Kamin (1974) this is not always the case. 

Heritabillty estimatioi derived from twin studies should, of course, be 
based on repreje/z/a/zve in order to allow generalizations in the first 

place;? to twins in general and, under certain assumptions, to single-^borns. 
Jensen s calculations of heritability were based primarily on investigations by 
Burt (1958, I966>^and ,on figures from a survey of 14. studies of identical 
and II studies of fraternal pairs collated by ErIenmeyer-fCimling and 
Jarvik (1963). If three large, representative twin samples are included and 
the correlations are weighted according to sample size, a lower median value 
for the identical and a higher one for the fraternal is obtained. This means 
that the heritability. estimate obtained by Jensen (1969^ is reduced from 
0.80 to somewhere between 0.40 and 0.60 (Schacht-Brelanj, 1971). 

'The other main source of information drawn upon ^ in attempts to 
estimate the heritability of JQ is that provided by studies of adopted chil- 
dren. In his article in the Harvard Educational Review Jensen makes refer^ 
ence to studies comparing correlations between biologically related siblings 
who have been brought up together and apart respectively, and between 
biologically unrelated children brought up together and apart. Jensen 
(1972 p. 124-5) gives median correlations Cor biological siblings reared 
together of about 0.50 as compared \yith about 0.45 for those reared apart. 
The corresponding correlations for children who are biologically unrelated 
are 0.25 and 0.00 respectively. These figures hint at the underlying " datum" 
from which the operation of hereditary influences has been inferred, namely 
that related siblings reared apart arj? correlated. Furthermore, studies that 
have focused on comparisons between adopted children and their adoptive 
parents, and between biological parents and their children, consistently 
show that the correlation is higher in the second case: 

Jencks and his associates (1972) have reviewed the relevant studies of 
adopted children in their attempt to estimate the heritability of IQ scores. 
They point out that such studies are "usually rather messy simply 
because of selective placemejpt policies of adoption agencies. Legitimate 
middle class children are rarefy placed for adoption; working class families 
with adopted children are not representative, etc. (vp, c/V., p. 79-80). 
Kamin (1974), in his scrutiny of four major American studies of adopted 
children reaches the conclusion that "foster families arc a very highly--- 
selected group and cvidcntlv provide a vcrv special kind of family environ, 
ment {op. cit.. p. 16). After having looked al the classical studies by 
K^iMiian .7 .//. (ic)2s), Burks (192N), Leahy (1935) and Skodak and Skcels 
(1949). he points out. like Jensen, that adoptive parents correlate lower 
with ^heir adopted children than do control parents with their own children 
But a collation of the studies cited shows that the correlation between 
adoptive parents and their own children does not significantiv differ from 
that between the adoptive parents and their adopted ehildrJn. Thus the 
somewhat unexpected but rather logical conclusion is that* within adoptive 
homes it does not seem to make any difference whether the child is adopt- 
ed or biological. There seems to be a correlation between the socio- • 
economic status of th'e biological mothers and that of the foster home. If, 
as IS indicated by the analyses conducted by Jencks (1972) and his associ- 
ates, part of the relationship between parentafl occupation and test scores 
IS accounted for by genetic factors (they estimate it to be 30 per cent), then 
the task of disentangling how much of parent-child similarities among 
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adopted children is due to genetic and how much to environmental factors 
becomes a formidable - not to say an impossible - one. 

Several investigators who have tried to come to grips with the wealth 
of evidence on the relationship between environmeyhtal conditions and cogni- 
tive development have become convinced that these relationships are not 
linear but curvilinear. There are. in other words. " threshold effects ". 
Bcrcitcr (1970) advances a "cautious hypothesis'* about this and points out 
that we may expect a much stronger effect from socio-economic status if we 
move from slum conditions to ordinary working class environment than if 
we move from the latter to a middle class environment. Variables such as 
income, quality of housing and availability of reading materia! are likely 
to be threshold variables that make no difference above a certain level. 
Supportive evidence at the macro-level is provided by the Six-Subject 
Survey conducted by the Internationfkl Association for the Evaluation of 
Educational Achievement (cf., e.g., Com!?er and Keeves, 1973; Thorndike, 
1973; Peaker, 1974). The industrialized Countries, in spite of having most 
diverse educational systems, tended to bring their children up to the same 
average, level of performance ^by the age of 10 or 14 when schooling is 
still compulsory, whereas the developing' countries on average scored one 
to two standard deviations below the cluster of developed countries. 

The fundamental assumption, b/ihind heritability estimations based on 
twin research is simply that envirbnments of dizygotic co-twins (fraternal 
twins brought up together) are no more dissimilar than jthose of mono- 
zygotic co-twins (identical twins/ brought up together). Excess intra-class 
correlations for monozygotic pairs are interpreted as genetically determined. 
This assuniption becomes suspect, however, when viewed in the light of 
studies of attachment within ^mn pairs (Husen, 1959). Scarr (1968) studied 
61 twin pairs (all girls of elementary school age) and found that mono- 
zygotic co-twins were treat0d more similarly than dizygotic co-twins. The 
question then arose as to ^yhether this should be interpreted as conditioned 
by genetic factors or was>n effect of grt^xr similarity in environment. If 
the latter was the case oj^ie could say that the parents, in a way, "trained 
similarities". Scarr toojc advantage of 11 pairs wtiere the parents were 
wrong about the zygosity of the twins in order to obtain an answer to the 
question whether the similarity or dissimilarity in treatment was determined 
by the "belief" about the zygosity, i.e., by an environmental circumstance, 
or by genetic relatedilcss. The sample was too small to provide a conclusive 
answer even through the analysis suggested that it was genetic relatedness 
that conditioned the similarity in treatment. 

Several researchers have worked on the idea of the threshold etiect. 
Scarr-Salapatek j/i971), in a study of the entire population of twin pairs 
in the public schools of the city of Philadelphia, tested the hypothesis that 
environmental factors would have a stronger impact in lower socio-economic 
strata than i;i( the higher ones. The evidence, however, is not entirely 
conclusive, pr;bbably mainly because she did not have the opportunity to 
diagnose the /zygosity of tl\e twins and therefore had to compare same-sex 
and different-sex pairs instead of fraternal and identical ones. This study, 
which Dob^hansky (1973) termed a "breakthrough" in research on heredity- 
en vironmei/t conditions for cognitive development, lends some support to 
the interpi-etation that the lower mean IQ among Blacks is due mainly 
to their belonging to the lower socio-economic stratum. Vandenberg (1969) 
advances/ the thesis that "the ratio between heredity potential and realized 



ability is generally lower for Negroes than for Whites" {op. cit,, p. 283) 
Nichols studies more than 1,000 pairs of siblings, Blacks and Whites, at 
the age of 4. The intra-pair comlation for scores on the Stanford-Binet 
was 0,52 for Blacks and 0.37 for Whites. This supports the hypothesis of a 
lower heritabihty among Blacks due to environmental handicaps that sup- 
press the realization of tne genetic potential/But when sibling pairs at the 
age of 8-9 years were tested no difference between Black and Whites in 
terms of intra- pair correlations was obtained. . 

The rather dramatic changes in IQs which Skeels (1939) observed, 
when he studied children of pre-school age who were transferred from an 
orphanage to families where good and personal care was provided, are 
most likely to be accounted for by threshold effects. 



8. SOCIAL MOBILITY AND CHANGES IN THE GENE POOL 

In reviewing the literature dealing with such problems as differential fer- 
tihty and its long-range effects on genotypic intelligence, as well as the dif- 
ferences in measured intelligence between social classes and races, one cannot 
avoid noticing the absence of any bridge of communication between the 
biological - in this case the genetic - and the behaviou;al sciences. The 
geneticists have not seriously questioned the instruments by means of 
which phenotypic intellectual competence is measured, nor have they suc- 
. ccedpd m elucidating the genetic background of -intelligeRcc jn terms of 

monogenic or polygenic determination. The psychologists have put in quite 
a lot of effort to estimate the heritability of intelligence by studying mono- 
X zygotic twins brought up apart and together, and by comparing adopted 
\children and biological children with their parents. But they h^Ve done 
Veq^ little to bring out the consequences of pertain social mechanisms which 
opeHte in modern society, such as social mobility and geographical mi- 
gration, nor have they tried to link intelligence to g-netic models and' 
mechanisms. 

A.H. Halsey (1958), in a paper that unfortunately h?,s been overlooked 
by almost everybody who participated in the recent debate on social class 
and racial differences in intelligence, looks closely at the problem of the 
relation between social structure and the distribution of genetic character- 
istics in various populations. On the basis of the assumption that intelli- 
gence is partly accounted for by genetic factors and certain assumptions 
about the size of sub-populations, degree of endogamy, and ease of social 
mobility and geographical migration, he tries to bring out the long-term 
consequences of two cases. 

The first .case is based on the assumption of a caste system with an 
upper caste of JO per cent and a lower of 90 per cent. Furthermore, it 
assumes that intelligence is monogenic, which favours a genetic interpreta- 
tion of caste differences in the\long run. AA genes produce an IQ of 120, 
Aa genes 100 and aa genes 80. If random mating takes place within the 
- two castes, an equilibrium of the upper caste having an IQ of 108 and the 
lower one of 92 will be reached. But in absolute terms there will be more 
high-level (AA) individuals in the lower than in the upper class. ' 

A more interesting case, because it embodies certain mechanisms 
characterizing our modern society, is the one of a social class system where 
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some selection according to inherited intelligence takes place. (It should, 
however, be pointed out that there are many factors other than intelli- 
gence that account for social mobility; measured intelligence, as shown in 
recent surveys accounts for only a modest portion of the intra-gencrational 
mobility, (see, e.g., Blau and Ducan, 1967). Assuming a ratio between 
upper and lower social class of 100 to 900, with a modest mobility of 
10 individuals moving up and 10 moving down the sodal ladder and With 
an average IQ of 100 in both social strata, the lower class would after 
eight generations have decreased its IQ to 98 and the upper class Vould 
have increased it to 120. But the majority of the highl>^ intelligent would 
still 'be found, in the lower class. If, which is highly, reasonable, we assume 
polygenic dejcrmjnatipji^^ M take many more genera- 

4ions^()' teach the equilibrium of 98 versus' 120. Considefing that factors 
other than intelligence are determining social mobility, ' the process of 
•* purification " iif the upper class would be considerably decelerated. 

Variability in measured intelligence among subgroups can be compared 
with the variability in the total population ffom v^fhich they are drawn. 
The outcomes of such a comparison seen in conjunction with estimations 
of heritability can elucidate the plausibility of intelligence differences be- 
tween social classes being mainly determined by genetic or, by environmental 
factors. " 

' Halsey concludes that " the relevant aspects of' social structure have 
not been stable] enough for a long enough time for the kind of polygenic 
process involvecll in human intelligence to develop class differences of the 
order suggested/ by the known social distribution of measured intelligence", 
{op, cit., p. 15). In a debate with Burt, Halscy (1959) concluded that the 
theory of inherited social class ^^differences stands on very shaky ground. 



9. , COGNITIVE DIFFERENCES BY RACE 
^AND SOCIAL CLASS 

The toijdiy issue? of whether Whites are more "intelligent" than 
Blacks or whether upper class students are more " intelligent " than lower 
class students could a prtari be .regarded as pseudo-problems, because the 
answers could logically be derived from the way the problems are posed. 

Wc have earlier spdled out HKlogical consequences of the way intelli- 
gence tests are devised. Almost thrbiighout they measure verbal ability 
or ability to deal with various kindV of abstractions. They are almost 
always validated against criteria of school achievement, such as teacher 
ratings^, grades and examinations. All these criteria are derived from certain 
either generally, accepted and/or dominant values. If we keep in mind 
that intelligence is defined by the dominant socio-cultural reference system, 
and that in the value structure guiuing the system overriding priority has 
^been attached to the ability to succeed in scholastic pursuits, one should 
not be surprised to find that upper class students have higher IQs than 
lower class students or that Whites perform better than Blacks. 

Jensen himself quotes Duncan's (1968) study on socio-economic back- 
ground and occupational achievement where it i^ stated that " intelligence' 
is a socially defined quality... Had the first IQ tests been devised in a 
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hunting culture, 'general intelligence' might well have turned out to involve 
visual acuity anil running speed, rather than vocabulary and symbol mani- 
pulation. " (Quoted after; Jensen, t969, p. 14). Later Jensen {ibid.y p. 19) 
states that the " predominant importance of intelligence is derived, not from 
any absolute criteria or God-given desiderata, but from social demands". 
When dealing with the problem of race differenced in IQ and scholastic 
achievement Jensen (1969), on the basis of em|iirical evidence, makes the 
following statement: 

There is an increasing realization among students of the psychology of 
the disadvantaged that the discrepancy in their average performance 
(i.e.. Black as compared to White population) cannot be completely 
or directly attributed to discrimination or inequalities in education. 
It seems not unreasonable, in view of the fact that intelligence varia- 
tion has a large genetic component, to hypothesize that genetic factors 
may play a part in this picture (op, cit.y p. 82). 

Existing surveys of IQ distribution show fairly consistently that Blacks 
score, on the average, one standard deviation below Whites on most intel- 
ligence tests,, be they verbal or non-verbal. If correction is made for socio- 
economic level, the difference is reduced from 15 to 11 IQ points {if?id., 
p. 81). ^he Coleman survey (Coleman, et ai, 1966) of representative ethnic 
and racial groups in the United States shows that Blacks score about one ,^ 
standard deviation below the average for Whites throughout the entire ' 
regular school, i.e. grades 1 through 12. If 1 1 IQ points reflects the 
"true" average difference between the races (corrected for social factors), 
about 12 per cent of the total variance on IQ tests could be accounted 
for by differences between races. 

The logic advanced in proving that racial differences in cognitive per- 
formance have a 'Marge genetic component could of course also be 
employed in analyzing social class differences. We consistently find that 
upper and middle class students score conriderably higher than working 
class students on all kinds of tests. The difference usually amounts to 
10-15 IQ points (Terman and Merrill, 1937; Huscn, 1950; Anastasi, 1958). 



10. A CONCLUDING NOTE 
ON THE HEREDITY-ENVIRONMENT ISSUE 

In the Preface to Genetics, which reports proceedings of a conference 
under the auspices of the Russell Sage Foundation, the Social Science 
Research Council, and the Rockefeller University, the editor David C. Glass 
(1968) sums up the stance taken by the participants as follows: 

Contemporary social scientists no longer adhere to a simplistic environ- 
mental determinism, just as contemporary biologists no longer embrace 
a genetic determinism. In both fiefds there is an increasing recognition 
of the importance of an interaction between the organism and the 
environment {op, r/7.,p. V). 

Anne Anastasi (1958) looked at the heredity-environment issue in the 
same way in a presidential address to the Division of General Psychology 
of the American Psychological Association ten years earlier. She did not 
agree with those who maintained that interest in the problem had faded 
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away. The "heredity-environment piobitm is still very much alive". But 
its 'viability' is assured by the gradual replacement of the questions, 
*Which one?' and 'How much?' by the more basic and appropriate 
question, 'How?' (op, cit,, p. 200). The task that lay ahead for research 
was, she envisioned, to explore the modus operandi of genetic and environ- 
mental factors. The traditional way of conceiving the operation of the 
two sets of factors has been to regard them as acting in aa additive way. 
6ut geneticists, as well as others, have pointed out that such a model is 
not tenable. The two sets of factors interact, as has repeatedly been stressed 
above, along a continuum of directness. A most obvious example is the 
effects of discrimination against members of a social class or race in terms 
of opportunities for intellectual development. In the long run this will result 
in group differences which are. correlated with genetic background without 
necessarily being causally affected by them. Anastasi cites Dobzhansky as 
presenting an even more striking illuistration. Suppose that all those with 
blood group AB are considered aristocrats and those with blood group 
0 as labourers, then blood group genes would artificially become important 
hereditary " deter.n[^iners" of behaviour. 

In order to be able to ask questions about how hereditary and environ- 
mental factors operate in moulding a particular psychological trait; it is 
not enough to conduct longitudinal studies of human beings developing in 
diverse environments. Such studies are methodologically feasible; but the 
much more important, and complicated, task ts to link the development 
of, 'for instance, cognitive behaviour with identified genetic material, i.e., 
to build bridges between genetic and environmental conditions. Such en- 
deavours have scarcely begun. 

The polarization that has occurred in recent years in the scholarly 
community with regard to the heredity-environment issue could hardly have 
been predicted in 1958. Ten years later, however, the political situation had 
radically changed and added a dimension of applicabiiity to research that 
earlier had been regarded as entirely "pure". Studies of the relative im- 
portance of heredity and environment were supposed to provide answers to 
problems like "Is compensatory education worthwhile?" or "Do Black 
children fail because of inadequacies inherent in the school, because of 
innate intellectual shortcomings - or fcr some other reason?". The over- 
riding problem was. the extent to which the formal educational system was 
able to rectify handicaps suffered by various minority groups, such as lower 
class children and children from various racial minorities. 

By 1960 many people, not least the American social scientists, exhib- 
ited an almost euphoric optimism about the possibilities of a system of 
mass education, an optimism that was only a little affected by the search 
for excellence that became vociferous in the wake of the Sputnik shock at 
the end of the 1950s. Robert Paris (1961) in his Presidential Address to 
the American Sociological Association served as a spokesman for this 
view. It does not suffice, he said, to have a "limited stock of geniuses at 
the top of the productivity organization" (op, cit,, p. 836). By improving 
society you can also improve the conditions that promote* the development 
of abilities. He noted that "a society generates its level ot Jibility, and fur- 
ther, that the upper limit is unknown and distant, and best; of all, that of 
the processes of ability are potentially subject to intcntjonal control ". 
(ibid,, p. 837); and he went on to say: " Fortunately iherej exists today a 
nation-wide enthusiasm for the development of talent resources" and it is 
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up to Ihe sociologists to uncover the barriers that limit the aspirations and 
achievements. The "boom" in formal schooling could be seen as a "potent 
instrument for raising the. ability level of the population", something that 
had "spectacular implications for the future". The nation was at present 
** quietly lifting itself by the bootstraps to an important higher level of 
jjeneral ability " (op. c//. , p. 838). 

Undeniably, it is the task of the educator to bring about worthwhile 
behavioural changes in a growing or even a grown-up individual. These 
modifications are achieved by environmental and not by genetical means, 
and are accessible to direct absenation and measurement. Furthermore, as 
we have pointed, out already, sincc-no^inks between cognitive behaviour 
and specific genetic cndoNvments have been identified, it would seem that 
the burden of proof as to how genetic factors act as restraints to education- 
al endeavours rests with the advocate of the hereditarian,^ not the environ- 
mental, view. From the environmentalist's standpoint the problem could be 
stated as follows; Environmental influences on mental development are the 
only ones that can be subjected to empirical study after the conception 
(eventually the birth)- of the individual. These influences can be assessed 
by two increasingly more refined techniques that are being developed 
in the behavioural sciences. What remains inexplicable, therefore, after 
the environmental factors have been assigned their "share" could fittingly, 
or at least conditionally, be viewed iS owing to "heredity ". 
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Chapter 4 



ESTIMATING THE SIZE 
OF THE " RESERVE OF TALENT " 



1. THE MAJOR MOTIVES: DEMOCRATIZATION, 
INTERNATIONAL COMPETITION 
AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 



Attempts to assess the size of the "reserve of talent" or the "pool 
of ability" (see, e.g. Halscy, 1961) in the 1940s and 1950s were chiefTy 
inspired by the following motives. Several surveys of the social background 
of academic secondary-school graduates and university students in Europe, 
as well as high-school seniors and college entrants in the United States, 
demonstrated that there was a strikingly low participation among young 
people of lower-class background. Even assuming that assortive mating and 
correlation between innate ability and social mobility had contributed to 
hereditary differences between social classes, the huge discrepancies revealed 
by the surveys could by no means be accounted for entirely by genetic 
factors, i.e., differences in gene pools between the social classes. This con- 
clusion was supported by data available from testing programmes covering 
complete age groups, such as military classification tests or scholastic apti- 
tude tests given, for instance, in connection with transfer from elementary 
to secondary school in England, or in admitting students to college in the 
United States. 

The existence of a "reserve of talent", defined as the remainder of 
those of lower class origin with superior school performances or scores on 
aptitude tests who did not enter higher education, was seen in several 
countries in the 1940s and 1950s as a striking indication of inequality of 
educational opportunity. The identification of talent, the assessment of the 
potential supply of various types of talent, and the facilitation of students 
from less privileged backgrounds to get into academic secondary school and 
into university was regarded as an act of social justice. It was felt that 
public action should be taken to provide economic support to those who 
would otherwise hesitate or refrain from realizing their potential. Such 
democratization of higher education and the establishment of equal access 
to it was the main motive behind the surveys commissioned by the Swedish 
Royal Commission on Student iFinancc {Studentsociala Vtredningen) which 
submitted its main report to the Government in 1948 (SOU, 1948 a). 
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In the United States, until the early 1950s, a more individualistic 
approach was adopted. It was up to the individual to decide if he wanted 
to "make use of" his ability - in other words, whether or not he sh6uld 
embark upon an advanced education, which in practice meant going to 
college. It was also up to him or his family to finance the endeavour if 
he did want to go. But under the impact of increased international tensions 
dunng the Cold War, and particularly as a reaction to the "Sputnik- 
shock", the "search for talent" (CEEB, 1960) became a top national 
priority. It is typical that the first strongly implemented Federal programme 
(apart from the GJ. Bill) to support college attendance for needy students 
was provided under the misleading name of the National Defense Education 
Act in 1958. 

William MacClellaqd, a pioneer in devising selection procedures for 
academic secondary education, in his Foreword to • Mcintosh's book on 
Educational Guidance and the Pool of Ability was a spokesman for pre- 
vailing concerns in Europe at the end of the 1950s. He observed that 
educational guidance in recent years ftad "acquired a new interest through 
Its bearing upon one of the most important problems that today face 
modern societies - that of the pool of ability '\ and went on to say : 
Nations who wish to retain their places in the present ruthless world 
.competition in scientific and other fields must make full use of the 
resources of talent of their citizens; and for this purpose they \yill have 
to take steps to ensure that those who have the ability to come into 
the pool take advantage of the appropriate educational facilities 
(Mcintosh, 1959, p. 6). 

In his chapter on "The Pool of Ability", Mcintosh pointed out that 
It has " become increasingly evident that success in the struggles which arc 
now taking place on the frontiers of knowledge can be achieved only by 
those nations which are prepared to develop and deploy the full potential 
of their intellectual resources" {ibid,^ p. 162). The rapidly increased need 
for highly trained manpower, particularly in science and technology, and 
the ensuing need for better utilization of the existing pool of ability makes 
it a matter of high priority to "enquire into the size of this limited pool 
of ability." Mcintosh sees the problem of devising efficient methods of 
selection only as part of a wider one, namely how to channel the potential 
ability into the "national reservoir of highly trained manpower" {ibid,, 
p. 163). One overriding purpose of educational counselling would therefore 
be to use intelligence and other standardized tests in such a \Vay as to 
identify potential talent which could then properly be channelled into the 
educational manpower pool. 

There was also a third imporfant motive behind "talent hunting" 
and the implementation of programmes to supporc advanced education for 
able students from less privileged homes. At .he OLCD Policy Conference 
on Economic Growth and Investment in Ed'^cation in 1961, the Chairman 
stated two reasons why governments should provide more resources for 
education. "The first is that mankind is entering a new and bolder environ- 
ment where poverty need no longer exist and where education is the vital 
prerequisite for clear thinking by democratically governed peoples" (OECD, 
1962, p. 5). The second factor, which was more strongly emphasized by all 
the participants and was regarded as the major reason for holding the 
conference, was that governments, when formulating their strategy for edu- 
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cation, should take into account that science and technology have Tfelcased 
forces which are of staggering power and that human beings must l)ehf fit 
from a better education than in the past if they are to harness these forces 
to the well-being of their countries" (ibid., p. 5). 

^ In Chapter 1 of Professor Svennilson's background report to the 
Conference on Education and Social Wei/are, education is singled out as 
an important factor of production: "Economic growth is generated not 
only by real capital in the form of tools and machinery, but also by men. 
And just as technological improvements increase the efficiency of machinery, 
S9 education increases the efficiency of manpower" (OECD, 1962, p. 23). 
In the section on "The Pool of Ability " in his chapter on problems of 
policy-making, the same author makes this statement : "One thing that can 
be said with some confidence to those who fear the effect of quantitative 
expansion on quality is that there is certainly a much larger 'reservoir of 
ability ' that has yet to be tapped. Even in the United States qualified 
observers would hesitate very much to say rhat the large section of each 
age group that goes to college is approximately co-extensive with those 
that ought to go in terms of ability. In ahnost all European countries the 
reservoir of untapped talent i*^ m^'f^h larger than in the United States" 
(ibid., p. 34). 

Later during the same year the Committee for Scientific and Technical 
Personnel in the OECD organized a conference in Kungaiv, Sweden, on 
Ability and Educational Opportunity (Halsey, 1961). A clear indication of 
the focus of this conference can be derived from the fact that several of the 
papers dealt in one way or another with the problem of "reserves of 
ability." Dael Wolfle (Halsey, p. 49 et seq.) reported on national resources 
of ability. P. de Wolff and K. Harnqvist presented surveys conducted in. 
the Netherlands and Sweden and dealt extensively with the methodological 
problems encountered in carrying out such surveys (Halsey, op. cit,, p. 137, 
seq.)* 

Dael Wolfle began his paper for the Kungalv conference by stating 
that provision for educational opportunity for everybody, irrespective of 
social and economic background, is inspired by a basic democratic ideal. 
" A free society holds as one of its basic ideals the right of each person 
to develop to his full capacity" (ibid., p. 49). He went on to say that this 
ideal has now been reinforced by economic necessity. In the main working 
document, which introduced the theme of the conference, the organizers 
stated that " countries may not be able to sustain economic growth unless 
all the reserves of talent in the population are actively sought out and 
attracted into needed educational channels'* (ibid., p. 49). 

In the 1950s and 1960s the serious shortage of highly trained man- 
power in spite of soaring college and university enrolments, brought about 
a firm' conviction that society had to see to it that the talent potentials 
(which, in fact, meant academic potential) bf all individuals were brought 
to a maximum realization. The following quotation is typical of the rhetoric 
in the United States during the Cold War era: "If we as a people hope 
in the jiext few years to build a safer highway system, develop longer-range 
guided missiles, and construct good schools and adequate houses for all 
who need them, we shall be hampered less by shortage of cement, of 
assembly lines, or even of money than by a shortage pf the necessary 
engineers and other technical experts" (Stice, et al.\ 1957, p. 1). 
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.n ihe Foreword to Access to Higher Education, a report prepared 
jointly by UNESCO and the International Association of Universities 
(Bowles, 1963), the chairman of the committee set up to advise the project 
recommends -that pre-university education should be encouraged to expand 
further in order to take care of available talent : 

We should cast our net wider and wider in order to identify, to c^ch 
and to brmg within the scope of education all available talent, where> 
ve.r It may be found. .This obviously postulates universal education at 
the elementary level... and the provision of facilities for secondary 
education of sufficient amplitude to take in as large a proportion as 
possible of those who finish elementary schools. Out of these we must 
select those who show promise of being able to meet the intellectual 
challenge of higher education. In this wa^^, we will be widening the 
opportunities for higher education but 4 the same time helping to 
raise the quality of those who are adrhitted to it. (op cit p 15). 
Mcintosh (1959), who in Scotland conielucted one of the most 'compre- 
hensive and valuable studies of the pool k ability, had no doubts in his 
mind about the limited size of this pool. ,ke therefore strongly emphasized 
the necessity of channelling pupils who, according to the employed criteria 
of scholastic aptitude, held promise 6f successful . academic careers into 
advanced education in order to qualify for the pool of highly trained man- 
power for which the need-was expanding. "At the present time there 
appear to be good reasons for doubting whether all the requirements of 
the professions and industry can be met if the standards of admission con- 
tinue at their present level and tiie social services are to expand still fur- 
ther {op: cit., p. 1 12). 

The "Sputnik shock" accelerated a development which, however, had 
. begun earlier, namely a realisation that education was needed as a key 
production factor anJ that the quality of the educational system left .several 
things to be desired. Thus, the National Science Foundation had supported 
surveys that aimed at mapping out the reservoir of able high-school students 
who were potential scientists and engineers. The National Research Councils 
in the United States ^onsored jointly an extensive survey which was 
directed by Dael Wolfle (1954) who estimated that only about half the 
academically most able (the top 10 per cent) high-school students in terms 
of test scores and grades entered colleges. This figure caused quite a lot 
of concern in the United States and was used to substantiate the notion in 
many quarters that a considerable wastage of talent took place. We shall 
come back to Wolfle's study in our review of research on the reserves 
ot talent to be presented later. A nationwide study in the United States 
was conducted in 1955 by the Educational Testing Service (ETS 1956-57) 
and a questionnaire was administered to the top 3 per cent of the twelfth- 
graders The top third of these were then singled out as a high-quality 
group Tor special analysis. In his study The American High School Today 
Conant recommended certain provisions for the more able students 



We cannot here cover all the relevant research that pertains to the 
reserves of ability "„• let alone the p*¥>eomitant methodological problems 
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with which researchers have tried to come to grips. We shall confine oifr- 
seives, rather, to two main surveys in the United States - the one spon- 
sored by the four National Research Council at the beginning of the 
i950s, and Project Talent which was launched at the beginning of the 
1960s. We shall also include r search carried out in Europe, the OECD 
survey in Austria, and some. British, French, German, Dutch, Danish and 
Swedish studies. 

The first large-scale, national surveys that set out to estimate the size 
of the *' reserves of ability" were carried out in Sweden as early as the 
mid- 1 940s and they had a strong influence on policy making (Husen and 
Boalt, 1968). It is worth mentioning that the very term "reserve of ability" 
was coined by Dr. R. Edenman, who later became Minister of Education, 
in an address at the Conference of the Confederation of Swedish Student 
Unions in 1948. As chairman of the 1955 University Commission, Dr. 
Edenman later initiated another national survey (Harnqvist, 1958) which 
made a break-through in methodology. Thus, Sweden after 1945 presents 
an interesting case of how survey research was part of, and had a strong 
impact on, policy-making. The fact that this long series of investigations 
from 1946 onwards had such an effect did not mean that they were all 
commissioned as "decision-oriented" projects. On the contrary, most of 
them were initiated by the researchers themselves and as we have said, 
they stimulated fruitful development in methodology. After having sum- 
marized the most important research on reserves of ability, in the United 
States and Europe it will be relevant, therefore, if we consider the develop- 
ment of Swedish research in this particular area in more detail. 



The rapporteur at the OECD Kungalv conference, ProfessorC.H. Halsey, 
suggests that the pietaphor "reserve of ability" or "pool of ability" should 
be abandoned because it is "scientifically misleading'' (Halscy, 1961, p. 23) 
in that it suggests the existence of a genetically fixed amount of qualities 
that set certain limits in the same strict sense as does a container from 
which liquid is tapped. Furthermore, by using the phrase in the singular, 
one overlooks the fact that there is "a whole range of human skills and 
excellencies, literate, numerate, and manual" beside, the academic ones 
{op. cit., p. 24). 

Halsey also points out that we have now become aware that social 
background or social stratification should be considered more as a major 
factor determining educabiiity than as a barrier to opportunity (op. cit., 
p. 33), This, then means that the important aspect of equality is not so 
much the formal opportunity as the preparation the child receives to take 
advantage of opportunity. Thus, the phrase 'reserve of ability' makes us 
blind to the fact that ability can be generated by a concerted social and 
educational policy: "... a process of economic and social develo|:iment is a 
process of creating ability" (op. cit., p. 24). 

In a paper on the pool of ability, submitted as a memorandum to the 
Robbins Committee, Vernon (1963) challenged the view that " there exists 
in the population a fixed distribution or 'pool' of intelligence, which limits 
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cither the numbers of individuals capable of higher education, or the edu- 
cational standards that can be achieved by gioups of pupils or students of 
given IQ level" {op, cit,, p. 45). What matters here is not only the purely 
intellectual resources but the cultural and vocational attitudes of the home 
and society at large as well as the interests and motives of the individual 
student. 

NonethetessT^^inee ihe 4)egtnning of the 1960s the term "reserve of 
ability" has come into extensive use in educational literature so we shall 
use it here ~ but witl^ the caveats already expressed. The criticism that 
talking about "reserve of ability" in the singular limits the view to aca- 
demic ability is valid ; but as long as the empirical approach to the problem 
is made within the framework of the formal school system, and as long as 
success in that system is a prerequisite for social success in modern society, 
such a limitation of view to academic aptitude is justified. 



r.. 3. SURVEYS OF THE " RESERVE OF TALENT^ 

A. The Commission of Humun Resources and Advanced Training Survey in 
the Uniie(/ States 

^/ . ■ . 

The Commission on Human Resources and Advanced Training analysed 
the scores^ on AGCT (Army General Classification Test) for freshmen at 
41 coUe^^s (Wolfle, 1954, p. et seq,).J\\c distributions of scores among 
college /entrants could be related to the norms for the corresponding afee 
groups. 

A striking feature, that has later been confirmed by several other sur- 
vey^, is the tremendous intellectual diversity among American college 
entrants. There is almost no parallel to this in> the European countries with 
their centralized systems, uniform admissiorvvrequirements, and national 
examinations. Some colleges were so selective as to have all their graduates 
/ above the average of the entire population of co)llege graduates. 
/ The Commission estimated that 59 per cent of the top 1 per cent on 

AGCT, 49 per cent of the top 5 per cent, and 34 per cent of the top 20 
per cent graduated from college. It further estimated that 53 per cent of the 
high-school graduates who belonged to the top 20 per cent in terms of 
grade point average entered college, as compared with 17 per cent among 
those in the bottom 20 per cent. The fact that only about 60 per cent 
of the high-school graduates who scored in the top 5 per cent group on the 
AGCT and had grade point averages in the top 20 per cent entered college 
indicated that a considerable reserve of ability existed. That those who 
belonged to the reserve came mainly from lower socio-economic strata was 
made clear when educational careers were related to. fathers' occupations. 
The Commission arrived at the estimates shown in Table 4.1. . 

Table 4.1 illustrates two marked tendencies. First, socio-economic 
selectivity operates strongly in the context of college entrance. The ability / 
reserve is io a large extent to be found among high-school students whose / 
fathers are farmers or manual workers, a finding that has universal applica- / 
lion. Secondly, pnce the students have entered cMlege, socio-cconomi/ 
background seems to play a minor role in their achieving a degree. Several 
other studies, some of them reported in Chapter 6, indicate that the socio- 
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Table 4J COI.LEGF ENTRAI^CE AND COLLEGE SURVIVAL 
AS RELATED TO FATHER^S OCCUPATION 



Father*s occupation 


Percentage of 
high-school 

students who 
enter college 


Percentage of 
college entiiants 
who gradiiate 
from colllsgc 


Professional and semi-professional 


67 


60 ^ 




50 


55 : 


White-collar workers (clerical, sales, service) 


48 


57 ; 




24 


44 


Factory, craftsman, unskilled, etc 


26 


58 ; 



Source; WolHe. 1954. 



economic barriers operate much more strongly at the entry to a certain 
stage than during that stage (see, e.g. Boalt, 1947). 

The Commission's figures were estimates for 15^52-53 built upon extra- 
polations from actual figures derived from 1949, Bridgman (CEEB, 1960) 
made a comparison, between the estimates and the actual outcomes and 
showed that the Commission ha^ underestimated the number of college 
entrants. The "enrolirhent explosion" turned out to be more forceful than 
was anticipated (see Table 4.2)* 



Table 4.2 ESTIMATED AND ACTUAL COLLEGE ENTRANCE 


AGCT scores 118 and above 


Commission 


Actual outcome 


(top 20 % of age cohort) 


estimate 


» r(Bridgman) 


Percentage of high-school students going 


48 






Percentage of college entrants in age cohort 


44 


58 


AGCT scores 131 and above (top 6 % of 




69 




54 


Percentage of college entrants in age cohort 


• 53 


68 



Source C 1 E.B. 1 960. 



B; Project Talent 

One of the major objectives of Project Talent (Flanagan et. al., 1964) 
was to survey available talent in American high schools and to provide an 
estimate of the available manpower pool, particularly for certain key 
professions. Since the ^ survey , was planned during the Sputnik' era, the 
sponsors had such fields as science and engineering primarily in mind. The 
project set out to identify the aptitudes, interests, socio-economic back- 
ground and motivation among high-school students and to study particularly 
what effects lack of interest and motivation had on further study. It is 
thus of the greatest interest to anyone concerned with research on the re- 
serve of ability. 

In 1960 a probability sample of 292,(X)0 students in grades 9-12 were 
given aptitude, ability* achievement and interest tests. In addition the sub- 
jects had to complete a Student Information Blank. Sixty test scores were 
obtained. By compounding some of the tests, four categories of measure- 
ment were established to reveal General Academic Aptitude, Quantitative 
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^ Aptitude, Technical Aptitude, and Scientific Aptitude. A follow-up by means 
^ of a mail questionnaire: was carried out one year after graduation from 
high school. About 10,000 students who, were tested in grade 9 were sub- 
sequently retested in grade 12. 

. Of the I960 seniors, 53 per cent of the male and 46 per cent of the 
/ female students planned to go to college immediately after having finished 
/ high school;. 49 and 35 per cent respectively actually did go; 97 per cent 
of the graduates who scored in the top percentile bracket on the General 
Academic Composite entered college. The corresponding figure for the 
bottom percentile was 15 per cent. In the range below the medium consider- 
ably more boys than girls entered, whereas a slightly higher frequency of 
boys was noted among those above medium. 

There was a linear relationship between percentile rank on the apti^tudc 
tests and college attendance one year later among the boys, whereas the 
relationship was curvilinear among girls. High aptitude was equally condu- 
cive to slaying on at college in both boys and girls, whereas among those 
of mediocre aptitude the tendency to stay on was more marked among 
boys. Among the top 2 per cent in Academic Aptitude, the drop-out rate 
was only 4 per cent after one y?ar as compared with 20-25 per cent in 
the bottom third of the students. Parental occupation and education were 
closely related to entering college, as can be seen from Table 4.3. The 
twelfth-graders were asked how much education their parents wanted them 
to have. When subsequent entrance/non-entrance to college was related to 
the response, a quite close relationship was found, as shown in Table 4.4. 



Table 4.3 FATHER*S OCCUPATION AND PARENTAL EDUCATION 
AS RELATED TO COLLEGE ENTRANCE AMONG HIGH-SCHOOL SENIORS 

. In percentage 





Entered college 


Did not enter college 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Father's occupation: 










White-collar 


51 


54 


21 


22 


Blue-collar 


37 


33 


56 


5« 


Farm '. 


9 


8 


15 


12 


Don*t know ' 


3 


5 


8 


8 




100 


100 


100 


100 


Father's education: 










College graduate or higher 


20 


?■ 


6 


5 


High school or high school plus 










some college 


44 


4. 


30 


30 


Did not graduate from high school .. 


32 


29 


55 


56 




4 


4 


9 


9 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Mother*s education: 










College graduate or higher 


15 


|7 


5 


4 


High school or high school plus 










some college 


57 


57 


41 


39 


Did not graduate from high school .. 


25 


. 24 


46 


52 


Don*t know 


3 


2 


8 


5 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 



Source: f lan^gan ^/ a/. IQM. 
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Table 4.4 PARENTAL EDUCATION ASPIRATION 
RELATED TO COLLEGE ENTRANCE 



. Amouni of education 
aspired 
to by parents 



Entered college later Did not enter college 



Boys 



Girls 



Boys 



Girls 



College or higher 

High school or less, vocational 



86 



77 



35 



20 



business, junior college 

DonU know 

Total ..o... , 



8 
6 

100 



16 

7 

100 



43 
22 

100 



59 
21 

100 




Among those, who scored in the top 10 per cent bracket on the 
academic aptitude test, 14 nfcr cent of the boys and 22 per cent of the 
girls did not go to college /f their father had not completed high schooL 
If he had completed high school, the corresponding figures Were only 3 and 
4 per cent respectively, o/ children of white-collar workers, 4 per cent of 
the boys and 8 per cent yof the girls who scored in the top 10 per cent in 
the academic aptitude te^ts did not go to college. The corresponding figures 
for students whose fathers were blue-collar workers were 14 and 23 per 
•cent. For those whos^ fathers 'were farm labourers, the figures were as 
high as 19 and 75 per (^ent respectively. 

Thus, parental occupation and education were of great importance in 
influencing the^ decision of the very able high-school graduates whether 
or not to enter college. 

C. The O EC D Study on Austria, 

One study on the " latent reserves of ability " was carried out by the 
Psycho- Pedagogical Service of Austria under OECD auspices in 1964-65, 
The report (OECD, 1965) gives three reasons why the survey was launched: 
(I) Children from higher social strata participate moft and achieve better 
results in school than childricn of the same intellectual standing from lower 
strata, whereas Section 26 of the Declaration of Human Rights of the 
United Nations asserts that every child should have access to further edu- 
cation, irrespective of social class, economic conditions and place of residence 
of parents. " Inborn abilities " should decide what find of education a 
child obtains. (2) Education is a decisive factor in economic growth and it 
is therefore in 'the interest of society to promote increased and equalized 
participation in education. (3) Promoting the development of intellectual 
resources strengthens a nation's capacity in international competition. 
Reference here is made to science and technology, space research being 
given as an illustration. 

These motifs have been quoted because they are typical of the ideas 
prevalent at the beginning of the 1960s as to how the '/reserves of ability" 
should be taken care of and what equajity of educational opportunity really 
meant. 

The report distinguishes between two types of ability reserve: The 
absolute (our underlining) reserve of ability... includes all pupils capable of 
graduating successfully from a school giving access to higher education, but 
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>yho do not apply for such scholastic training... The relative (our under- 
lining) reserve of ability... includes pupils who achieved better performances 
in the selection tests than the lowest 15 per cent of children examined with 
the aid of the same tests and who, at the time of investigation,- were al- 
ready attending a general school " p. 12). 

The following factors are identified as conducive to further education 
or as barriers preventing it: U) hereditary background; (2) sex; (3) geogra- 
phical factors (sudh^as distance to school); (4) ethnic factors; (5) economic 
factors; (6) social factors that manifest themselves in terms of, for instance, 
: Bildungsdruck (Uzhim^oif, 1965) or /a famille educog^ene (OECD, 1962). 
. The province of Burgenland was chosen for the survey because it had 
the lawest participation rate of all the Austrian provinces so far as univer- 
sity-preparing secondary education was concerned. It could be expected, 
therefore, to have considerable reserve§ of ability. Burgenland was predom- 
inantly agricultural and rural, without any big cities, and this was the 
main reason for its low participation rate in secondary education. 

The sixth school year was chosen, because transfer to academic second- 
ary education had by then been completed. The children were distributed 
as follows: - 

Primary school {Volksschule) 50 per cent 

Upper primary stream (Volksschul-Oberstufe 

or Hauptschule) 40 per cent 

Academic secondary 

school {Gymnasium) 9 per cent 

Special school ^ (Sonderschule) 1 per cent 

Only 9 per cent had been transferred to the academic secondary school, 
the jnajority staying on in the terminal classes of the primary school. A 
considerable number, however, had transferred to the Oberstu/e/a kind of 
middle school with a more advanced programme than was provided in the 
pfimary school. 

Achievement, intelligence and personality tests were administered to the 
6th-grade students. A random sample of parents were interviewed! All 
parents who had children in secondary schools were included. 

A "cutting score-' method, simitar to the one employed in the 1940s 
by Huscn (1946, 1947, 1948), was used to obtain a measure of the size 
of the relative reserve of ability, The general secondary school population 
thereby served as a reference group. The fact that the students had been 
admitted and were still in school after a year or two was regarded as an 
incjication of ^ility to profit from academic secondary education. On the 
scale of the composite score, the. 15/th percentile was arbitrarily set as the 
cutting score. Those who^ fell bilow th^t score were considered to be 
intellectually unfit for jhat kind of study. Those who scored above the 
15th percentile- and who were noi in general secondary school were con- 
sidered as reserves of ability. As could be expected, the major portion of 
the reserves, (41 per cent) was found in the upper primary streafn 
(Oberstu/e); but even in the lower stream (the Volksschule), more than 
5 per cent sc6red above the^ 15th percentile. A total of about 21 per cent 
of those who did not transfer to the general secondary school belonged 
icf the reserve. Incidentally, much the same estimate was arrived at in the 
Swedish surveys in the 1940s, -when ^^"20 per cent of an age group 
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transferred to the reatskola and 35 per cent were considered capable of 
passing thc mijddle-school examination (Huscn, 1948). 



D. British Surveys 

Large-^scale application of group intelligence tests to school children 
at certain age or grade levels was introduced in England and Scotland 
earlier than in other West European countries. Godfrey Thomson,, and his 
students were already conducting area surveys in the r920s. The Scottish 
surveys of all 11-year old pupils have become famous (Scottish Council, 
1933 and 1949). Gray and Moshinsky (1936) tested some 10,000 children 
in London with a group test normed in the United States and caihe up 
with the result that 22 per cent had IQs of 135 and above! Burt (1943), 
on the basis of survey dara from the 1930s, found that some 1-0.5 per cent 
of the total population fell withm that bracket. The Barlow Committee 
(Vernon, 1963) estimated that 5 per cent of the entire age group had IQs 
of the same level as the better half of the students then at university. 

In the 1950s the Scottish Council for Educational Research sponsored 
a istudy referred to above (Mcintosh, 1959) which focused specification on 
estimating size of the pool of ability. The Crowther report presented 
analyses of survey data according to which the percentage of the relevant 
age group taking the advanced level General Certificate of Education could 
be raised from 9 per cent (which was the figure at the end of the 1950s) 
to 16 per cent (HMSO), 1959). In 1962 the Robbins Committee sponsored 
a survey of all the 21-year olds to determine how entry to higher education 
was related to social background in terms mainly of parental education and 
parental occupation. Finally, we should mention Furneaux's (1961) study 
which indicated that 20 per cent of an age group was capable of the level 
of attainment required for matificulation. 

Mcintosh's investigation of* the pool of ability was conducted with the 
advantage of his being the Director of Education for the County of Fife in 
Scotland. Its particular value lay in its longitudinal character: primary 
school records, secondary school progress and after school careers were all 
studied from sonie 4,400 pupils. Thus, th» entire secondary school record 
served as a criterion in assessing the validity of the selection instruments, 
which consisted of two intelligence tests, standardized attainment tests in 
English and Arithmetic, and teachers' scaled estimates of pupil attainment 
in these subjects. The whole battery of predictors correlated as high as 
0.86 with marks obtained at the end of the' third year of secondSry^-school. 
On the wholt, the various predictors correlated remarkably well with the 
criteria^of success throughout the secondary school period. 

The main emphasis of the Mcintosh study is on detailed analyses of 
the precllctive value of the various selection instruments. The analyses of 
**able leavers" and the size of the pool of ability, therefore, can be re- 
garded as by-products of the Work; nevertheless they are of particular 
interest in our present review. , From them one could conclude (albeit 
somewhat irreverently) that the extremely high predictive values reflect a 
high degree of tinanimity between teachers in the elementary and secondary 
school and indicated a high validity for the selection instruments in mea- 
suring docility. The tests have been validated against teacher ratings and 
therefore reflect teacher opinion about the nature of scholastic aptitude. 



The able leavers who, in spite of high total entrance scores, did not 
get as far as taking a Leaving Examination, almost all came from manual 
workers' homes. "Without a sympathetic and encouraging home, a pupil 
has little chance of winning through to the Leaving Certificate Examination" 
(Mcintosh, op, cit,, p. 124). There were twice as many girjs as boys among 
the able leavers. 

The pool of ability was operationally defined as the sum total of the 
following three groups:f(l) Pupils actually attaining a School Leaving Certi- 
ficate, in this case 6.3 per cent of the cohort; (2) "Able leavers" (4.3 
per cent of the cohort), and (3) Pupils with high scores who did not enter 
higher school (0.5 per cent). Thus, the pool represented only 11.1 per cent 
of the entire cohort. The limited size of the pool Mcintosh ascribed to tlje 
fact that the standards in the School Leaving Examination were "unnec- 
essarily high" in demanding equally good performances in many subjects, 
with the result that those who were verbally oriented and had difficulty with 
mathematics and those who were mathematically oriented and had difficulty 
with languages were automatically handicapped. A revision of the criterion 
for academic success in secondary education seemed therefore to be overdue. 

/ Using the combined battery of predictors as criteria of scholastic £^pti- 
tude and setting a cutting score at a level that corresponded to an IQ of 
110, Mcintosh estimated that the pool should consist of some 16 per tent 
of the entire age group. McClelland (1942) in his classical study of selec- 
tion for secondary education estimated that 16.7 per cent wou[d be success- 
ful in^he secondary schools of that period. 

The Robbins Report Higher Education (HMSO, 1963) has a section 
on the "so-called pool of ability." As we have already mentioned, the 
Committee adopjpd a memorandum prepared by Professor Philip Vernon 
(1963) that apternpted to arrive at conceptual clarification of this; term, 
while Sir Eric Ashbjj^ m Jii,s introduction to a special issue of the Soiciolog- 
ical Review (1963Xcrkr'" British University Education concludes that: ** The 
glib assumptions about a genetically determined 'pooUof ability/; from 
.which the better candidates can be selected by intelligence tcbi;^' or by 
achievement in examinations, with the precision with which pne can grade 
eggs, evaporates under the analyses reported by Vernon and -Newficld " 
(op, ^f^^.^^»p.{M-12). Indeed, the Robins Committee (1963) itselj^ had re- 
marked that//4he belief that there exists some easy method of ascertaining 
an inlelligence factor uijaffected by education or background is outmoded" 
(quotid from Silver, 1973; p. 193). / 

In order to elucidate the extent to which social background was related 
to easie of access to higher education, the Robbins Committee/sponsored 
a survley that was carried out in 1962. Background was defihed b^ the 
status pf father's occiii^ation, social classes being grduped according to the 
Registilar General's system of classification. The survey covereo^those who 
at the Uime were 21 .years old, i.e., were born in 1940-1. The ultimate 
relationl between social class and attainment of higher education is shown 
in TabJ<!|4.5. This table, indeed, conveys the impression that, percentagewise, 
higher education is virtually a monopoly for tho§e with a proressional and 
managerial background! In absolute numbers they are roughly twice as many 
as those Iwfiosc parents are manual workers - in spite of theii' representing 
less than! 20 per cent of the population. The report sums up the position 
by saying}^ "The proportion of middl^l^s children who reacp degree level 
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courses is eight times as high as the proportion from working-class homes^ 
and even in grammar school it is twice as high " (quoted from Silver, 
op. cit., J). 204). 



Tab!e 4.5 PROPORTION OF CHILDREN 
REACHING HIGHER EDUCATION (H.E.) BY FATHER'S OCCUPATION 



In percentage 



Father's occupation 



FuM-time H.E. 


No 
full-time 
HE. 


Total 


33 


12 


55 


100 


11 


8 


81 


100 


6 


4 


90 


100 


2 


2 


\ 96 


100 


1 


1 


98 . 


100^ 


IS 


4 


' 81 


100 


9 


10 


8i 


100 


3 


2 


95 


100 


1 


2 


97 


100 


'32 


iT 


57 


100 


14 


7 


79 


100 


2 


3 


95 


100 



Higher professional 

Managerial and other professional 

Clerical 

-Skilted manual 

Semi- and unskilled manual ........ 

Noh -m an ual q 

^^""^^ / Gids ::::::::::::: 

Father's age on 18 or more 

'completing full- 16 or 17 

tinie education Under 16 ....... 



Source: Hightr Education Q\\^^o\i\i'ms Reporl). London: HMSO. I*J61> 



E. A French Follow Up Study 

In 1951, seven years after an extensive national survey of the intellec- 
tual level of primary school pupils in France (Heyer et ai, 1950), it was 
decided to locate the children who in the 1944 survey had scored within the 
top 10 per cent and the 46th through 55th percentile respectively. The 
headmasters of the schools that the 6- through 12-year-olds had attended in 
1944 were asked to indicate whether or not their pupils had pursued further 
studies after the age of 14 (when mandatory schooling terminated) and to 
rate them on a five-point scale from "excellent*' to *'bad" {excellent io 
mauvais). The headmasters were not told that the purpose of the study, 
conducted by Girard and Bastide (1954, p. 252 et seq.), was to trace the 
careers of very able and mediocre children respectively in relation to test 
scores 7 years earlier. Of 9,157 children who in the 1944 survey belonged 
to the relevant percentiles, information was obtained for 6,453 or 71 per 
cent of the original sample. Because of incomplete or in other respects 
defective information, however, a further 1,200 returns could not be used; 
thus, the usable questionnaire material amounted 16^58 per cent. A com- 
parison between the total 1944 sample and the subsample for which infor- 
mation was available in 1951 sho>yed that the loss had not been selective 
with regaVd to age, place of residence, or socio-economic background. 

It was found that scholastic success according to the ratings by teachers 
in the primary school was related to the ^t^cores as follows: 
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Percentiles 
(According to test) 


Excellent 

OF~good - 


Average 


Mediocre 

- - or -bad — 


Total 


91-100 . 






25 
37 


8 


100 
100 


46-55 . 




38 . 


25 









An overall picture of the extent to which the pursuit of further studies 
was related to test scores in 1944 could be obtained from the information 
received, even though in about 20 per cent of the cases no information was 
available or the child had not yet reached the age when mandatory school- 
ing expired. It worked out thus: -J 



Percentiles 


Pursued further 


Did not pursue 


studies 


further studies 


91-100 


73 


27 


46-55 


47 


53 



Even if the researchers started their survey with the notion that the 
intellectual level as revealed by the test was the best predicror of scholastic 
career, they had to think again, because it turned out that the pursuit of 
studiet. above the mandatory school age was fairly closely related to socio- 
economic background and place of residence. Whereas only about half of 
those who 1944 scored in the top 10 per cent bracket and had parents 
who were farmers, rural workers or manual industriafworkers went on to 
secondary education, almost a hundred per cent of the children of profes- 
sional men, managers, and white collar workers did so. The difference was 
even more striking with those who had scored about average (46th through 
55th percentile). (For details, see table in Bastide and Girard, 1954, p. 268). 



F. German Investigations 

Lack of Chdncehgleichheit (equality of chances) and the existence of an 
apparently extensive "reserve of ability'* became matters of serious concern 
to ^policy makers in the Federal Republic of Germany by the middle of the 

published a study of the participation rates in further-going schooling 
(Gymnasium, Mittelschule, etci) in the various Lander. l?uch comparisons, 
by implication, challen^d the hereditarian view on the distribution of talent 
that Albert Huth (1956) had set forth some years earlier. Why, for instance, 
did only 4 per cent of the young people in Saarland reach the middle 
school certificate (mittlere Reife) as compared with 24 per cent in Schleswig- 
Holstein? Or, why did twice as many girls in Berlin as in Hamburg take 
the matriculation examination {Al^tur)l Siich differences obviously could 
not be attributed to big differences in gene pools but chiefly to variations 
in opportunity. 

As to participation :in university studies, it was notably Dahrendorf 
(1965) who brought the' basic statistical facts out into the open. Young 
' people whose parents were manual workers were heavily underrepresented 
among the students at German universities as compared with some other 
European countries. By the .beginning of the 1960s, as Dahrendorf pointed 
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<ou(, roughly SO per cent of the German work force consisted of skilled 
or unskilled^ urban or rural labourers, white only 5 per cent of the univer- 
sity students came from such backgrounds. Of this S per cent about three 
quarters had parents who were highly skilled or specialized. Thus the 
bottom stratum of society, 25 per cent of the work force, was represented 
by only I per cent of students in the universities. The top stratum (1 per 
cent), on the other hand, was represented by about 25 pef cent of the 
undergraduate population. 

This disparity in the representation of the upper and lower social strata 
could be traced back to the moment (age 10-11) when the decision was 
-whether or not to transfer one's child to the Gymnasium, the secondary 
ac^tfemic school that would prepare him for university entry. In spite of 
the fact that such transfer was formally open on the^ basis of individual 
competition (the Beschulungsfaktor) the advantage taken of it in relation 
to the proportion of the total population differed widely between the social 
strata. Dahrendorf (1965) cites; several case studies where children from 
professional homes transferred some 10-30 times more than those from the 
homes of manual workers. 

The most important studies of the ** reserve of ability " in Germany 
were undertaken from the University of Tubingen during th€ 1960s, when 
Dahrendorf led a research team that concentrated, not only on the differ- 
rences between social strata in participation in advanced education, but 
the identification of factors that acted as a " social filter" in a system that 
officially was open to young people from all walks of life. In his report 
of this work on working class studentp at German universities (Dahrendorf. 
1965) he concludes that it certainly does >ip/ giye a picture of a meritocracy 
where people are assigned status according to IQ, schooling and diplomas. 
On the contrary, the universities are institutions of status confirmation, 
instruments of a society where status is ascribed. The family atmosphei-e 
among manual workers' fs not conducive to the aspirations and the support 
that the French refer to when they speak of "la famille cducogene," There 
is a feeling of remoteness towards the milieu of higher education similar 
to the way in which some Protestants regard life in a monastery. It is 
both an affective and informational remoteness, and it applies also to the 
Gymnasium vt'Mh whose language^oriented curriculum working class young- 
sters feel no more affinity thart they do with the teachers who conceive 
it as their role to select the " right " students. 

One of the most important studies of the Tubingen group was con- 
ducted by Peiserl (1967) on regional participation rates. The concept of 
" density of education " {Bildurigsdichte) denoted the participation rate in 
a particular area, and, among other things, Peisert looked into the regional 
variations in the relative number of^ 16- to 19-year olds who were in full- 
time schooling. Berlin showed a relatively high density with 20 per cent, 
whereas Northrhine-Westphalia came out with half that figure. The inter- 
esting analyses were those where the data were broken down by Regie- 
rungsbezirke (regions within Lander), by A^rm^ (counties within regions) 
and by Gemeinde (municipalities within counties). The lower the level of 
aggregation, the wider the span of "education density" : 

Variation between Uinder {sisiie*i) 12- 21 % participation 

Variation between Bezirke {regions) / 10- 21% participation 

Variation between Kreise (counties) 3- 48 % participation 

Variation between G^/w^/W^ (municipalitiesj 0-100% participation 
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Peisert points out that "educational density" can be employed as an 
index of the level of modernization. Ft turned out tb be highly correlated 
with, for instance, purchasing power and the number of hospital beds. 

Since the participation rates were especially low aniong children whose 
parents were manual workers and farmers* Peisert conducted particular 
analyses within these categories. The farming population in the Federal 
Republic of Germany consisted of 9 per cent of the total population. In 
the regions where- at least 50 per cent were employed in agriculture the 
education density was 2.2 per cent as compared with 14.3 for the whole 
countj'y. There was also a negative correlation between ''educational 
density" and the relative number of manual workers Inln^TiTTHe^Tea: 
When stu<;lying this relationship for metropolitan regions it was found that 
the correlation between educational density" and the proportion of manual 
workers was 0.86 for Berlin, 0.76 for Hamburg, and 0.69 for Bremen. 

Hitpass (1963) qonducted surveys in industrial cities to determine the 
size of the reserve of ability, and arrived at the conclusion that more than 
4 per cent of the elementary school population (in addition to those who 
actually applied and were selected for further studies in the academic secon- 
dary school) belonged to it. If all these entered a university, about 50 per 
cent instead of 5 per cent of all such students would come from homes of 
manual workers. 

A third group with a poor participation rate were the girls. Hannelore 
Gerstein (1965) made a survey in the state of Baden-Wiirttemherg and 
found that, during the years 1950-64, only about 30 per cent of the matri- 
culants from the Gymnasium were female. 

The Bildungskommission of the German Council on Education 
(Bildungsrat) in 1966 commissioned a group of leading researchers in the 
fields of education and psychology in Germany to submit evaluative reviews 
on the present state of research with regard to the development of scholastic 
ability. One of the central issues in this connection was how hereditary and 
environmental factors contributed to the outcomes of school learning. The 
entire body of research pertaining to the relationship between ability and 
learning was considered to be of basic importance to the Commission, 
which had to advance recommendations for changes in the structure of the 
German school system. The core political issue was the one that faces most 
other countries in Western Europe: how to change the structure and the 
curricula so as to bring about more equality of opportunity {Chancen- 
gleichheit). The fifteen contributions were edited by Roth (1968), who also 
wrote an introduction. - 

Aebli (1968) emphasized that the most important reserves of ability 
in our isociefy do not consist of young people who already possess all the 
individual psychological assets required to get along in higher education. 
They consist primarily of those for whom "the prerequisites must be ^ 
developed." Such prerequisite are certain basic cognitive skills, attitudes, 
values, style of thinking, as well as some types of motivation. '^Certain 
pedagogic and institutional measures are required in order to bring about 
the realization of these conditions" {op. cit., p. 189). 

Heckhausen (1968) in his contribut on outlines four basic requirements 
that a school system in our society should meet. One of them is equality 
of opportunity {Chancengleichheit): "An educational system should try to 
pbserve and try to level out the inequality of opportunity that stems from 
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the differences in socio-cultural background of the students" {op. c///,'p. 
211. In a recent monograph, Heckhausen (1974) has analysed the cdnccpt 
of educational equality within the context of achievement-motivated be- 
haviour. He points out that attempts to bring about greater equality are 
beset witH certain dilemmas which he tries to make explicit. The school is 
there to impart competence and therefore tends to emphasize differences 
in individual achievements. Equality of attainment cannot be achieved just 
by equalized offerings but by increased individualization. Equality takes on 
another notion if it is conceived of within a criterion-referenced context, 
i.e., when the student is evaluated with reference to some kind of absolute 
standard, and not primarily ranked with his classmates. 

Wilhelm Arnold (1968) refers to a series of studies which he himself 
had conducted on ability and educational motivation. The exposition in 
Roth (1968) is based upon five studies, each embracing between 40 and 77 
students from grades 4, 8, and 10. Their parents were interviewed to find 
out what aspirations they had for sending their children tp the academic 
secondary school {Gymnasium or Oberschule), and in the course of this a 
measure was derived of the interest they showed in their children's educa- 
tion and how well informed they were about their schools. Questionnaires 
and intelligence tests were administered to the children and the teachers 
were asked to rate their academic aptitude with particular reference to the 
secondary school. School marks were also available. 

Arnold did not find any significant relationship between the economic 
status of the oarents and their willingness to let their children go on to 
higher education. It was possible on the basis of the interviews to derive an 
index of motivation reflecting such willingness and an index of information 
which gave a measure of how much the parents knew about the school 
possibilities for their children, such as types of school, costs, sources of 
information, and monetary allowances. Arnold summed up his findings in 
the following -statement: 

" The major reason the parents were against the choice of further-going 
education is uncertainly, lack of information, and resignation in terms 
of whether the child really had the aptitude. This uncertainty is further 
reinforced . because the ieachcis, lacking standards of comparison, 
themselves are in doubt about the aptitude of the children and 
according to our criteria - therefore prefer to give discouraging advice. 
One reason for the negative decision about further education in the 
lower and middle social strata is also to be found in the lack of confi- 
dence parents have in the ability of their children to perform success- 
fully The image of Gymnasium appears to the workman is as follows: 
Relatively stern, alien, difficult, geared to men, frustrating and strenu- 
ous. Among the working class, as compared with other strata, the 
costs tend to be overestimated" {op.^cit,, p. 362). 
The motivation for sending children to the academic secondary school is 
highly correlated with the parents' knowledge of what that type of schooling 
implies Interestingly enough, parental motivation correlated practically zero 
with the child's intelligence test score. Test score and teacher rating of 
academic Aptitude correlated only 0.34. 

Arnold also reports on a series of previous investigations in Germany 
that he ^nd his co-workers had reviewed to obtain, among other things, an 
idea of the size of the reserve of ability. Their conservative estimate was 
that X5 per cent of those whose education terminated with the elementary 



S "''^ P°?«^«d 'he aptitude to go on to academic secondary 
education {hohere Schule) ; a more liberal one gave 8 per cent. According 
to the same standards of estimation the vocational schools contributed an 
fheir eTo menl""'' '° ^"'^ P^-" -"espectively of 



«n,n^. if u ^°'"P''«''ensive survey based on representative national 
samples has beeii carried out in Germany, fngenkanip (1968), on the basis 
of studies that he and others made of the predictive value of tests used fo? 
«lecung students for the Gymnasium, concluded that a "considerable num- 
ber of eligible children remain m the terminal classes (HauptschuJe) " (op 
cit. p. 4.15). When standardized achievements and intelligence tests were 
iT th'f °^^P'"Hde, he estimated, on the basis of LverLl 

studies that of those who scored in the top quarter between 13 and 35 
nt .^T- 'erminal classes of the elementary school instead 

of applymg for transfer to the academic secondary school. 

G. Dutch Studies 

the ilnliiu^!!'°^°^'^'''^^ appendix to his and Hamqvist's contribution to 
WnKf rH on ab.l.ty and educational opportunity in 1961, de 

Wo ff (Halsey, 1961, p. 147 et seg.) has spelt out the rationale for his 
analysis of data obtained from the Dutch army classification test. He began 
by making a distinction between the reserve of ability in a narrow and fn 
a broad sense. The former concept includes only a limited number of fac- 
Zl ^^^""""S scholastic performances - mainly cognitive factors as 

Tcfo^r in "'.HHVn"'?"' k'"'''''^'"'^' '"^'"^es all relevant 

™« ; additior. to the cognitive ones - school motivation, parental 
support, scholastic attitudes and sc on. Following Ekman's (1949) analysis = 
of the concept, de Wolff further distingMishes between an actual and a 
potential reserve of ability. The actual reser^?e pertains to the situation at 
the time when the decision about f^irther schooling is made and various 
environmental factors have had time to contribute to the moulding of 
scholastic capacity. The potential reserve refers to an earlier situation for 
L"sSs beginning of regular schooling. Basically, it relates to genetic 

Building on a hypothesis advanced by Ekman (1949), de WoFf de- 
veloped a method for assessing the reserve of ability, which was subse- 
quently used by the Dutch Burea:. of Statistics. The criterion variable was 

."^ "^"J P'*'' "^"^'■y g'^'^" almost com- 

fnr JrU '^^T """y The distribution of test scores 

tor each of the three social strate used in the Dutch social statistics was 
determined, and the participation rate by Ijst score interval was calculated 
for each stratum. The so-called n lative coefficient of particioation foi^ the 
highest social stratum was regarded as the optimal, since it was there that 
privileged social conditions prevailed. By these means, de Wolff was able 
to assess the potential reserves existing in the other social strata. 

T^'u? °^ ''^ ^ ''^'y e'eg^"' one and repre- 

sents considerable-progress; nevertheless it is open to certain criticisms In 

frat .m .''l'?r assumption that those who belong to the upper social 
stratum are always given opportunity to develop their scholastic aptitude 
according to optimal conditions can be questioned. Secondly, errors of 
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measurement affect tho estimation. Thirdly, sampling errors come into the 
picture because nledical rejects were not included in the aj^e groups sub- 
jected to analysis. Fourthly, data are available for men only, and the 
assumption is made that there ai-e no significant sex differences in te^t 
score distributions. One could add to this list of pritical points by observing 
that the hereditary factors, because of selective breeding, differential ferti- 
lity, and so on, might be different for the three social strata. 

The method developed by de Wolff was further applied to Dutch data 
to get a broad estimate of the reserve of ability for education at university 
level. Here, two additional assumptions were made: Assumption I, that the 
coefficiehJ^oLparticipatiQi-Lcould bc- raised h a If-w a y- bet ween 4he values of 
"""^he two higher social strata (upper and middle class); Assumption II, .that 
the sex ratio in enrolment would remain constant. Estimates as shown in 
Table 4.6 were then arrived at. 

Table 4 6 THE PROPORTION OF AN AGE GROUP'''"^ 
IN THE NETHERLANDS ABLE TO PROFIT FROM UNIVERSITY STUDIES 



In percentage 



1 






Potential unlyersity population according to 


' Social class 


Actual enrolment 


Assumption I 


Assumption II 




Men 


Women Total 


Men WomenTotal 


Men Women Total 


Upper 

Middle 

Lower 


26 
5 
1 


10 18 
I 3 
0 0 


26 10 18 
10 3 7 
5 2 4 


26 10 18 
10 2 6 
5 1 3 


Source: Halscy. 196! ^ 



As can be seen, the potential university population decreases if one makes 
tlie assumption that the sex ratio will not change for some time. As a 
matter of fact, it has changed somewhat since the 1950s when the data were 
coHccted fsee below). Furthermore, the actual enrolment has increased and 
passed the somewhat conservative participation ratio estimated more than 
ten years ago. ; 

The question as to the size of "unutilized talent , and, conversely, to 
what extent the "reserve" was exhausted, has often been raised in Euro- 
pean countries that had a large increase in university enrolment in the 
1950s and 1960s. Spitz (1959) confronted university enrolment data from 
the Central Planning Bureau in the Hague with test data for almost com- 
plete age groups of young males in the Dutch Armed Forces. A previous 
study by Daniels and Albinski (1958), which he criticises, was based on test 
data for university entrants alone. The investigators, employing a cuttmg 
score method, estimated that a minimum IQ of 121 for men and 135 for 
women would be required for university studies. One has, to take into 
account not only those who are in the system of higher education but 
those who for various reasons do not enter it. Information on their 
intellectual capacity can be obtained by drawing upon data from the 
military testing. 

Spitz makes the assumption that young people from the upper social 
stratum are given optimal opportunity, both finaricially and culturally, to 
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proceed witfi their education. Thus, the question becomes: Howjnany 
*„ _ '°^®r"Stj;atunTjtudcri^^^ estimated 
rromnarata for uppcr-stratum students, are intellectually capable of profiting 
from higher education? For each of the three main social strata Spitz 
calculated the percentage that scored above the minimum for university 
entrance and hence could estimate the size of the "reserve of talent". He 
also calculated a participation ratio - the number who entered higher edu- 
cation in relation to available talent. Striking differences were found between 
the three social strata and also between men and women. In the middle of 
the 1950s the latter had a participation rate of 19 per cent. By 1970 the 
^ ... ^_panidpalixjn rate -among women had increased to only 21 per cent, in spite 
of a total enrolment increase by several hundred per cent since the 1950s. 
This shows the inertia of the system in terms of broadening opportunities 
for all categories. Spitz estimated that university enrolment could be doubled 
without lowering the intellectual level of the entrants, i.e. that it could be 
raised from 2.5 per cent of the relevant age groups to 5.4 per cent. In fact, 
the increase up to 1970 turned but to be much larger and amounted to 
II per cent of the relevant age groups. Professor Denis Kallen (personal 
communication) gives assurance that the intellectual standard has not de- 
creased, \ 

In a contribution to th^ 1962 Yearbook of Education Spitz (1962) dwells 
further on the methodol^ical problems of estimating the reserves for higher 
education. At this jur^rture he could refer to the; method developed by 
de Wolff (1961) and presented at the OECD conference at Kungalv. Th^\ 
"talent-limit" or cut-off score method is, indeed, a very arbitrary one in \ 
njakmg reserve estimations. But an.,cher objection, already raised by Ekman \ 
(1949), IS that aptitude for advanced studies is a multi-dimensional one It \ 
IS constituted not just by ''pure" intelligence but depends on social skills, 
motivation, health, social background and so on. The upper so?ial stratum 
in the tripartite stratification can be used as a reference group where 
optimal conditions for opportunities to enter and complete higher education 
are given. From here, reserve estimations for the two other strata can be 
made under the assumption that the same conditions, by means of some 
Utopian change of society, were offered to them. ^ 

The Dutch Armed Forces had_-^en Raven's matrices (a non-verbal 
reasoning test) to almost complete age groups of 18-year old draftees. On 
the basis of the distribution of standard scores within each of the three^^ 
main social strata Spitz (1962) was then able to calculate transition and 
completion probabilities according to the method developed by Karnqvist 
(1958) and de Wolff (1961). Transition probability student's chance of 

attaining the next stage in the educational hierarchy after having completed 
the previous one. Completion probability is his chance of completing the 
stage successfully once he has entered it. If follow-up data are available 
these probabilities can be calculated exactly. Spitz points out that transition 
probabilities tend to be more strongly affected by the child's home back- 
ground than the completion probabilities. This is in agreement with the 
findings reported by Boalt (1947) from a follcw-up of an age cohort in 
Stockholm, where the social handicap coefficient was higher for the selection 
from elementary to academic secondary school than for grade point :iverage, 
grade-repeaiing or drop-out once transfer had taken place. 

In the 1960s a large talent research programme under the directorship 
of F. van Heek of Uiden University was carried out (van Heek, 1968); 
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The aim was to identify ^the factors that underlie the observed differences 
of participation in Dutch education by the various social groups and to 
explore the possibilities of modifying this participation by changing school 
and teaching variables. The obstacles to equal participation seemed to be 
strongest at- the transfer from primary school to academic secondary school 
and to be .much less powerful once access had been gained to this type of 
education, the project therefore concentrated on the transfer from primary 
to secondary and on the progressive selection taking place during primary 
education. A set of hypotheses was developed concerning the participation 
of the different social groups in education, the different attitudes toward 
possible future changes in participation rates, and the consequences of these 

^hWges forTHFT3ucaTibn society at large. Over the years 

a good deal of research has been carried out to test these hypotheses. This 
has included analysis of the socio-economic situation, in particular of adults 
from lower social strata who had achieved rapid social promotion ; an 
assessment of the "talent reserves": a psychological analysis of the inter- 
action between social background, educational choice and ability; and a 
study of the relationship between parents* social background, attitudes and 
so on and their children's school careers. Of the findings from these studies 
the following deserve particular mention. 

1 Regional differences in participation in academic secondary school 
are strongly co related with the regional occupational structure of the popu- 
lation, but differences within one and the same occupational group can be 

J accounted for by differences in parental education. 

2. There is no substantial reserve of highly gifted children for academic 
secondary schools (" gifted "^eing those whose chances of success are high). 
There is, however, a reserve of moderately-gifted pupils (those whose chan- 
ces of completing this type of school successfully are moderate). 

3. For the moderately gifted, participation in academic secondary 
school is strongly related to parental education and to the social origin of 
the mother. Family budget, parental attitude towards education, and the 
frequency of their contacts with school seem to have no impact. 

4. If the educational level of the father is kept constant, white- 
collar" and "manual " workers send their children in equal proportions to 
academic secondary school. 

A pilot project carried out in a number of primary schools, however, 
gave strong supp'>'*t to the view Jhat these findings should not lead to 
discouragement. In an eight-week "activation" programme, it appeared 
possible to increase considerably both the .mea^i^ed intelligence and the 
achievement of chilqren of manual workers. The report on van Week's 
talent research programme concludes .with the proposal that special schools 
should be opened for children from disadvantaged groups, offering both pre- 
primary and primary education, so as to activate their potential talents. 

H. Danish Surveys 

In 1965 and 1968 the Danish National Institute of Social Research 
conducted two major surveys with the broad aim of elucidating the situation 
of young people at an age of 14-20. Representative samples were drawn 
from the target populations of 14-20 and 14-year olds. The surveys_Jod<lsed 
particularly on ihe education and the career ppportunities of young people. 



These aspects of the surveys have been dealt with by Hansen (1971) and 
Orum (1971). Both authors, particularly Orum, also considered the problems 
of reserves of ability. 

Hansen (1971) devoted one section of the report on his survey to the ' 
reserve of ability problem {op. ciL, p. 42 et seq.). Like Ekman (1951), he 
made a distinction between potential and actual reserve of ability, the 
former being realized under socio-economic conditions that determine the 
development of children of upper or upper middle class background, the/ 
latter being available under conditions present in a^ class-stratified society 
where only a minority grows up in very privileged conditions. The act>ial 
reserve, then, consists of youngsters, mostly of lower-class background yk^o, 
according to some valid criterion, have the ability and/or motivati^in to 
profit from higher' education, particularly at the pre-universit/ level 
{gymnasium)^ but who have not had the opportunity to do so. 

When the 1965 sample of 14-20-year olds was asked what /Occupation 
they would choose if they could decide what they would "mosT like to be- 
come, 64 per cent of the youngsters with professional and managerial back- 
ground indicated occupations that require at least the completion Qf upper 
secondary school, whereas 23 per cent among those >vKosc fathers were 
craftsmen or skilled workers and only 16 per cent among those of with 
unskilled fathers made this choice. Only 14 per cent of the first group^ 
indicated occupations that did not require any further general education" 
i>ttf^&tahe_ completion of statutory elementary schooling and-^mc voca- 
tional training. The corresponding percentages for tli^-two latter groups 
were 46 and 49 respectively. Since the majority- of the youngsters were 
about to complete, or had already complcted,"their school education, these 
findings support the theory advance 6y several educational sociologists 
(see, e.g., Breton, 1970b or Bg^s^and Gintisr 1973) that, the school serves 
as a stratification instrumentin moulding the occupational aspirations of its 
students. 

A simple^ vocabulary test was used as a rough measure of scholastic 
ability. Cautions in interpreting the findings were expressed by Orum (1971). 
Nevertheless, by using the cutting-score approach, he estimated that the 
ir>tike to the "Upper-secondary school {gymnasium) Qou\^ be doubled without 
lowering the intellectual requirements. This is in accordance with the' 
findings of similar surveys in Sweden (Huscn, 1948) and Austria (OECD, 

V Whe/eas the Hansen (1971) survey mcluded a stratified random sample 
from the whole age range 14-20, the Orum (1971) study, which was con- 
ducted in 1968, comprised only i4-year olds who.^ill be followed up until 
the age of 20. The base sample consisted of a 4 per cent random national 
sample that included 152 classes with 3,151 7th-grade students. The major 
purpose of ^he 1971 publication was to elucidate the relationshfp between 
social background, ability and educational attainment on the completion of , 
compulsory schooling which takes place at the age of^H.-T-htTEoUow-up 
part of the study is planned to continue until 1975. Until then, it will not 
be possible to assess relative importance of the various backgromid factors 
that have influenced the educational and occupational career^s before the 
age ofi20. 

The socio-economic groups, into which the sample was^^roken down 
were: 

r ■ C3 ■ ■ / 
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/) Professional, rbanagcrial /civil servants 
//) Middle management 
iti) Supervisors j 

/V) Clerks, craftsiiien, and skilled workers 
v) Unskilled workers. 

Three types of ability measures were used: (1) a group test of general 
intelligence; (2) a test of spatial ability; and (3) a test of inductive abilit}^ 
(number series). The { difference in mean score between children with^ pro- 
fessional and managerial background and those whose parents were, unskilled 
workers amounted to one standard deviation on the verbal test, 0.8 on the 
test of inductive ability, and 0.6 on the test of spatial abiUty, The differ;^ 
ence between those w^pse parents had passed matriculation examination and 
those who had only 7 years of elementary schooling was 0,9 of one 
standard deviation, 

. Orum (1971) showed that, in spite of the large difference in the propor- 
tion between socio-economic groups (i) and (v) (81 versus 25 per cent trans- 
ferred to, or chose, the academic track in the secondary school) the same 
standards in terms of intelligence test scores had been applied. The lowest 
decile among those admitted was even higher in group (i) than in group 
(v). Therefore, no niore in terms of at least verbal intelligence was required 
from lower-class students than from Upper or middle class. This only proves, 
of course, that the intelligence test alone did not account for differences 
between the socio-economic groups in transfer to (or selection for) academic 
secondary education. Since intelligent^ tests in the first place were not 
employed as selection criteria, and since differences in intelligence test 
scores at most acbount for half the variance in scholastic achievement, 
social class bias in terms of nou-cognitive factors may very well have en- 
tered into the selection procedure. But the percentage of those admitted 
to the academic siecondary school decreased with falling socio-economic 
status (from I to V) within the respective test score intervals. As can be 
seen from Table 4.7, this is particularly striking for students with average 
verbal intelligence for whom social background appears to have great 
influence. 



Table 4.7 ENROLMfcNT 
IN THE ACADEMIC SECONDARY SCHOOL PROGRAMME 
/ / AMONG DANISH 14-VEAR OLDS, 

V BY SOCLAL BACKGROUND AND TEST PERFORMANCE 



Social background 
rest score interval B 

High I II III IV Low V 



- 24 - (0) (0) (0) (0) • 

25-34 :. (0) (0) . 2 5 2 

35-34 (8) ' (22) 17 10 9 

45-54 74 61 46 36 28 

55-64 96 82 68 72 59 

65-74 97 95 93 93 (69) 

75 - - (100) (100) (100) 



iVo/f; Percentages in brackets arc based on less than 25 cas».s. 
Source: Orum. 1971. 



L Swedish Research on the " Reserve of Ability " 



Before surveying the research conducted in Sweden in the 1940s and 
1950s with the' specific aim of estimating the size of the " reserve of ability" 
we shall briefly review some studies of social class " representation " at the 
secondary and university levels, since it was these studies that brought 
about an awareness of the existence of a ** reserve 

It has already been observed that, since the middle of the 1940s, re- 
search on the "reserves of ability" has been concomitant with the Swedish' 
schopl reforms (Huscn and Boalt, 1968). The 1950 Education Bill, which 
introduced the comprehensive school on a- pilot basis, made reference to 
surveys carried out by Husen (1946, 1947, and 1948) and Boalt (1947), 
designed to assess the proportion of an age group capable of passing both 
the middle school and the matriculation exaLmuiation. 

Several Royal Commissions dealing with various aspects of Swedish 
educat-on during the 1940s and 1950s either sponsored surveys or drew 
upon information already available 16 elucidate the extent to which 'students 
from different home backgrounds (defined either by social class or by 
parental occupational status) participated in academic secondary and univer- 
sity education. Most of these surveys focused on how students reaching the 
matriculation examination or entering the university were recruited from 
various social strata — usually defined as upper, middle, or lower class. ^ 

The 1940 Royal Commission, which had the formidable mandate of 
drawing up a 'blue-print for revising the structure and content of the entire 
primary arid secondary system, followed up an age-:cbhort of students who 
had entered Various types of Junior academic secondary schools^ with parti- 
cular reference to the four- and five-year realskola: The issue over which 
the Commission was split was whether the transfer from primary to aca- 
demic secondary school should occur for all children after grade 6, when 
they would go to the four-year realskola, or whether some (allegedly the" 
more able) should be allowed to transfer immediately after grade 4 to t he- 
five-year realsk&Ia (Huscn, 1962). The various characteristics of these two 
types of school had then to be elucidated, among other things the socio- 
economic factors behind their respective enrolments. The Commission 
stiidicd the whole population of students who enrolled in the various type^s 
of realskola as well as the gymnasium and followed them up until 1944. 
The enrolment by social class is shown in Table 4.8. 



Table 4.8 SWEDISH SECONDARY SCHOOL ENROLKT^NT • 
IN 1938 BY SOCIAL CLASS ' 



In percentage 



Social class 


Five-year 

state 
Realskola 


I^our-year 

state 
Realskola 


Four-year 
municipal 
Realskola 


State 
Gymnasium 


Social class 
distribution 

among 
population 




18 


9 


7 


28 


5 


Middle 


58 


55 


50 


61 


38 




24 


36 


43 




57 


Source: SOU 1944:21 


. Government Printing Office. 









Sttilin 1940s, the Royal Commission on Student Aid sponsored a study 
of . the social background of secondary school matriculants and university 
students carried out by S. Mobcrg and CE. Quensel (1949). They arrived 
at the percentage shown in Table 4.9. Later, Mobcrg. (1951) conducted a 
thorough foUow-thrpugh for three age groups of matriculants and studifiT 
their university and occupational careers in relation to their social 1)ack 
ground and .school marks. A o 

Table 4.9 SWEDISH SECONDARY SCHOOL 

MATRICULANTS AND UNIVERSITY 
STUDENTS IN THE 1940s BY SOCIAL CLASS 

c • ' \ ■ 

, , ' In percentage 

Students Students 
« I „ registered for enrolled 

, ^^c'srl class matriculation . at the. 

■ ^ ' . examination University 

Upper '51 . 58 

. * Middle 42 36 

Lower 7 6 

Total 100 '!00 

" Source: SOU 1948:42. Government Printing Office, p, 31. 



' In a follow-up stydy by Huscn (1950, 1969) in which the entire male 
population of the city of Ma4m6 was traced from the third grade of ele- 
mentary school (age 10) via induction to military service (age 20) to occu- 
pational status at 35, it was shown that enrollment in the academic type of 
secondary school was Very unequally distributed through the social strata. 
The percentage of further schpoling within the %ur spcio-economic groups 
into whi:h the population had Jbeen divided are shown Th Tabic 4.10. 

'0^'^^-\Jrable 4. JO TRANSFER RATE TO ACADEMIC SECONDARY EDUCATION 







Furtheeeducatioh 




Social class\ ^ 


In secondary 
academic school 


/ . Ip Reatskola 
only 


'In 

Gymnasium 
(per cent) 




85 
40 
22 

'12 


\ 30 
13 
9 


61 
' 10 
. '9 

3 


Source: Miiscn. 1950. 









What has become recognized as the classical survey of migration in 
relation to social and geographical background, education and tested intel- 
^..ligencc was conducted in. Swedert by Neymak (1961). This investigation was 
based on a 10 per cent sample of the total age group^of conscripts, com- 
prising practically all males born in Sweden in 1928. T'he first set of data 



was collected in 1948. The number of sons from various occupational 
categories who had taken the university-qualifying matriculation examination 
or the examination from the reaMa/a (lower secondary school) varies quite 
a lot, as can be seen from Table 4; 1 1. 

Tabie 4.1 1 NUMBER OF SONS OF VARIOUS OCCUPATIONAL CATEGORIES 
GOING TO ACADEMIC TYPE OF SECONDARY SCHOOL 
{Investigation based on 10 per cent sample of all 20-year-olds born in 1928) 



In percentage 



Proportion 


Proportion 


having passed 


having passed 


matriculation 


middle-school 


examination 


examination 



A. Farmers: 

1. Farm owners 

2. Tenant farmers 

B. Small-farm owners: 

/. Farming, gardening, forestry, etc 

2. Farm labourers with smallholdings 

C. Fishermen 

D. Small merchants \ 

E. Small manufacturers and artisans 

F. Building contractors 

G. Repairmen 

H. Taxi owners', etc 

I. Civil servants: 

/. With university training 

2. Other specialised training'.. 

J. Managers , 

K. Middle and low grades of managerial posts . 
L. Supervisors and technicians: 

/. In public service with assignments not 
requiring advanced general education 

2. Privately employed 

3. Foremen , 

M. Salesmen ^ 

N- Workers in public services: 

1. Firemen, poiiccmen, coastguards, etc. ... 

2. Traffic workers (railway, bus, tramway), 

postmen 

O. Skilled workers in industry: 

/. Construction workers 

2. Craftsmen (skilled carpenters, mechan- 
ics, etc.) 

P. Semi- or unskilled construction workers: 
/. In public services 

2. Road workers, railway workers 

3. Construction workers (building ( 

industry) 

Q. Workers in industry of other categories 

than O and P 

R. Forestry workers i 

S. Farm labourers (other than B.2 above) j 

T. Workers in transport and distributive trades | 
U. General labourers : 



Sources: Ncymark. 1052. and 1961. 
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2 
2 

0 
1 

0 
II 
9 
9 
0 
2 

80 
53 
70 
23 



3 

2 

0 
1 

0 

21 

9 
13 

9 
13 

11.5 
21.5 
17 

34.5 



15 

8 

3.5 

2 

2 
'5 
2.5 
3 

1.5 

0 

0 
1 

0 

0.5 

0 

3 



35 
20 
14 
8 

23 
9.5 
7.5 

12 

13 
1.5 



Findings such as those presented in this Table, showing a high "over- 
representation" of students from upper or middle class homes in the 
academic type of secondary school and among entrants to the university, 
naturally give rise to the question of the extent to which a ** talent reserve" 
existed in the lower social strata. There was no reason to believe that the 
working cla.ss (more than half the population) was unable to provide more 
than 10 per cent of the university students, while the upper class (less than 
10 per cent oYjhe adult population) produced from three to give times as 
many. \ 

Moberg (1951) showed that the proportion of students from lower 
social class taking the matriculation examination had been fairly constant 
between 1910 and 1943. Even if we assume that social mobility might have 
brought about a higher level of potential (hereditary) scholastic aptitude in 
the middle and upper classes, the difference in enrolment between them and 
the lower class must be accounted for by other factors, such as the earning 
power of the family, the level of educational aspiration of the parents, and 
their attitudes towards higher education. 



It is of interest now to take a look at the series of Swedish studies 
to which we have already referred - those that, from the mid- 1940s, s?t out 
to estimate the actual size of the "talent reserve", or the potential 
academic population. To make possible an investigation of the size of the 
potential academic secondary school or the potential university population, 
two conditions have to be met. First, comparable measures of ability, such 
as intelligence test scores, achievement test scores, or standardized school 
marks, have to be available for representative samples. Secondly, the system 
of registration should enable; follow-up studies for a number of years. The 
first condition is self-evidenf, since no dependable estimates can be made 
unless ability data for representative samples of individuals are available. 
However, an estimate must be based also upon a follow-up of the sample 
from' the moment in the sc/iool career, when organizational differentiation 
begins until schooling itself finished. 

The whole age group of conscripts for military service, 20 years old, 
provided the data for the first comprehensive investigation in this field in 
1945 (Huscn, 1946). Complete information was collected for 44,011 indi- 
viduals who comprised more than 95 per cent of the total male population 
born in 1925. The conscripts were given a group intelligence test composed 
of eight sub-tests, most of them verbal in content. The tested population 
was broken down according to formal education into the following sub- 
groups: elementary school only; middle ^school (realskola) without leaving 
examination; middle school with leaving examination; university-preparing 
school (gymnasium) without leaving examination; university-preparing school 
with Leaving examination; and university studies. 

The test score distribution for each group was determined, a.^ was a 
series of measures of spread, such as the 10th percentile, the lower quartile, 
the higher quartile, and the 90th percentile. The potential acadernically 
talented school population was estimated in the following way. A compa- 
rison was made between those who had reached the middle school examina- 
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tion and those who had dropped out, mainly because of failure to meet the 
academic reqiiirements. Only 5Q/per cent of the intake in the realskola 
reached the leaving examination in due time. Another 10-15 per cent 
repeated one or more grades. The number of ^tudents not being promoted 
at the end of the spring semester was on average 10 per cent. If one were 
to omit those who score below the 10th percentile in the Teaving examina- 
tion, one would| have to :omit also some of those with low intelligence 
who, by coaching or other means, had "survived" the realskola and 
managed to pass the final examination. A cutting score at' the 10th per- 
centile for those who had reached the leaving examination divided the 
distribution of those who did not into equal halves which corresponded to 
the opinion held by some investigators that about half the failures in the 
realskola were caused by lack of intelligence and the other half by non- 
intellectual factors. Applying this cutting score to the distribution of the 
total age group and the sub-group with elementary schooling only, we 
found that 33 per cent of the total age group scored an IQ of 107 or 
above, which implies that the realskola had intellectual requirements that 
would fit the best-endowed third of an age group. About 20 per cent with 
elementary schooling only had scores above an IQ of 107rThey therefore 
constituted the reserve of ability" so far as the junior academic secondary 
school was cona;rned. 

Applying the same procedure to those who entered ^>'/w/ia^/ww, we 
found that 14 per cent of the age group would have the intellectual capacity 
to pass the matriculation examination {studentexamen). We could then 
determine how many of the tested group with formal schooling above the 
cutting scores for the middle school examination and the studentexamen 
had the potential to profit from further education. In this event, it turned 
out that less than half of those having these scores in |>he total age group 
had actually proceeded to more advanced education. Only about a third 
reached the studentexamen, ^f^Wxch indicated that the potential university 
population was considerable. 

The same methodology was applied when replication studies were 
carried out on the age groups from. 1946 through 1948. Thus, four age 
groups, making a total of around 175,000 individuals, were tested and 
school records collected (Husen, 1946, 1947, 1948 and SNS, 1950). It 
should be pointed out that the intelligence test employed was completely 
changed after 1947. The findings for the four age groups are presented 
in Table 4. 12. 

Since, at the end of the 1940s, the number of students actually taking 
the matriculation examination was about 5 per cent of their age group, 
one might say that the "talent reserve" consisted of at least as many as 
those who passed it and, in the majority of cases, went on to university. 
The same conclusion applies to those who passed the junior secondary 
school examination. This would indicate, then, that a tremedous talent 
reserve, mainly in the lower social classes, was not being used for the 
types of occupation for which the academic schools give the basic prepara- 
tion. However, even among social scientists, some doubts were expressed 
about the existence of a substantial "reserve of ability." The fact that 
only 1/2 per cent of the children of manual workers reached as far as 
the matriculaiinn examination did not shake the conviction that the reserves 
were small (QueMsel, 1949). 

100 . / 
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Table 4.12 ESTIMATE OF THE NUMBER OF INDIVIDUALS 

WITHIN TOTAL AGE GROUPS CAPABLE OF PASSING 
LOWER SECONDARY SCHOOL {Realskola) EXAMINATION 
AND UNIVERSITY ENTRANCE EXAMINATION {Studentexamen) 



In percentage 



Proportion of individuals above test score limit 



for lower secondary school for university entrance 

Age group examination (matriculation) examination ^ 





Within total 
age group 


Among those 
with elementary 
schooling only 


Within total 
age group ' 


Among those 
with elementary 
schooling only 


1945 


33 


22 


14 


5 


1946 


32 


20 


13 


5 


1947 


32 


- 19 


12 


4 


1948 


33 


11 


13 


5 


Sources: Huscn. 


m46. 1947. IWK: SNS. 
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The methodology that has been briefly described here for estimating 
the relative number of academically talented young people and assessing 
the extent of a reserve of such talent that lies unused has several weak- 
nesses. These we will consider in turn. 

To start with, the lack of reliability of the test used as a measure of 
ability constituted a source of error. The distribution of scores for those 
who have passed a certain type of schooling and those who have not 
entered it will overlap more than would the distributions of the "true** 
scores because the error variance increases the overlap. This means, then, 
that the numJber of those with lower schooling who pass the critical score 
can be inflated by insufficient test reliability. 

A much more im^portant source of error, however, was pointed out 
and analysed , by Ekman (1949). A group intelligence test is far from per- 
fectly correlated with either the level of formal schooling reached or the 
criteria of success in the academic school. Under favourable circumstances, 
the correlation ceiling is about +0.70, which means that about half of the 
variance in school performance can be accounted for by factors measured 
by intelligence tests. Ekman (1949) showed that lack of validity is a much 
more important source of error than lack of reliability in that it will con- 
siderably • increase the overlap between the distributions of the sub-groups 
and-therefore contribute to an over-estimate of the size of the talent reserve. 

A third source of error was the following. The test was administered 
at the age of 20, i.e., after the differentiation in various types of schooling 
had taken place. Those who had gone far enough to reach the gymnasium, 
or had passed the matriculation examination, were tested either when still 
in school or immediately after having finished it, whereas those who had 
left aftf.r completing elepientary school only (age 13-15) were at a disad- 
vantage,, since the skills measured by the paper-and-pencil tests could have 
become "ri^sty " over the years. In a ten-year follow-up study it was shown 
that the academic type of schooling leading to studentexamen improved the 
I,Q by at least ten points (Husen, 1950). Hamqvist (1959), employing a 
more adequate method,, estimated the rise in IQ to be about fifteen points. 

^ r^r\ 
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This source of ^rror tends to reduce considerably the overlap between the 
distributions compared and would contribute to an underestimate of the 
intellectual reserve. It is therefore highly desirable to measure intellectual 
capacity before any differentiation in formal schooling has taken place. 

To meet 'these criticisms in advance, one should, then, make these 
qualifications: 

(1) A reserve in a wide sense should be distinguished from a reserve 
in a narrow sense. In talking about a reserve in a wide sense, we include 
all the factors (cognitive and non-cognitive) that are" related to success and 
fail ure in the academic type of schooling. In the above-mentioned studies 
we were able to cover only cognitive factors, and the estimates are there- 
fore limited to reserves in the narrow sense. It has been suggested that 
this should be called the "intelligence reserve.**/ 

(2\ A '"potential reserve*' should/ be distinguished from an '"actual 
reserve*'. In tests administered at the a$e of 20, part of the individual 
differences are due to variations in formal schooling and to other expe- 
riences dyring the interval between leaving school and the point in time 
when the ^st is administered. The ideal conditions for a study of the size 
of the "tc'^lent reserve" would therefore have to include access to data 
pertaining \q_ intelligence and school performances at the ages of, say, 
7-10, and thereafter a follow-up of the students until the age of 20 or 21, 
when the students have completed the upper secondary school. 

Before leaving this particular topic, we should, perhaps, take note of 
some findingsurom a ten-year follow-up study in the city of Malm'6 cited 
above (Husen,\ 1950 and 1969). The school careers for an almost complete 
age group of ^bout 700 boy3 were followed from the age of 10 to 20. A 
group intelligei\ce test was administered at both ends of the follow-up 
period. The groiip wasaivided into four social strata: upper, middle, upper- 
lower, lower-lower. The number of secondary school entrants (in per cent) 
within each socia^ stratum with an IQ above 100 or rated "above average" 
by the teachers is jgiven in Table 4.13. 



fable 4.13 PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 
ENTERING ACADEMIC SECONDARY EDUCATION 
in the city of Malmb. by social class. IQ and teacher ratings 



\ 

\ ■ Upper 


Middle 


Upper- 
Lower 


Lower- 
Lower 


IQ above 100 .....1 77 

Scholastic aptitude above Average 

according to teacher ratings 78 


17 

22 


12 
12 


5 
10 


Sonne: Husen. \ 

\ ' 



The most significant empirical contribution to Swedish research on the 
size of the talent reserve has been made by H^rnqvist who conducted a 
survey on the reserve pf ability for higher education for the 1955 Royal 
Commission on University Reform (Harnqvist, 1958). In this, he was able 
to draw upon theoretical conceptions derived from previous research, 
particularly by Ekman (1949). But he himself made several new contribu- 
tions to conceptualization and methodology in this field. Thanks to the 
effectiveness of registration of census data, he could draw samples at several 
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points in tini'e for which retrospective data were already available and .thus 
did not have to wait for results of follow-up enquiries. 

The school records of two large samples were retrospectively studied: 
one that completed the fourth grade of the elementary school in 1945 and 
the ; other, that completed the penultimate grade (4ight school year) in. the 
realskola in 1949. The sampling technique employed was stratified cluster 
sampling with systematic selection within strata. The elementary school 
group contained a quarter of the fourth grade classes in Sweden, a total 
of about 10,000 boys. Since Harnqvist wanted to use the test data obtained 
during induction to military service, this sample was confined to boys. The 
realskola group contained 3,600 boys and 2,800 girls. School marks were 
available for the end of the fourth grade in the elementary schools and for 
the realskola group. 

Harnqvist adopted a modification of a method proposed by Ekman 
(1951) which he called the ** probability " method (see Halsey, 1961, p. 147,;. 
je^). Its essential points are these: 

1. The assumption is made that all upper class children who ha> e the 
necessary minimum capacity to profit from academic secondary school 
education actually get the opportunity to go there. Previous studies by 
Husen (1950) and Neymark (1952) had shown that in the 1940s about 85 
per cent of the upper class and upper middle class childreiThad obtained 
some secondary academic type of schooling and about 60 to 65 per cent of 
that group had passed the university-qualifying matriculation examination 
at 19-20. There were even rare cases with an IQ below 100 who had 
succeeded in getting into the gymnasiurri. The probability that^ under op- 
timal conditions^ a student at a certain ability level will transfer to the 
academic type of school is therefore determined by the percentage of boys 
at. the same ability level within the upper social stratum who actually 
transferred. 

2. The number of students at various initial levels (according to school 
marks) is multiplied by the probability computed at each initial level from 
social stratum I . This yields an estimate of the number of students in social 
strata 2 and 3 (middle and lower) who, given the opportunities of those in 
the upper stratum, would have the potential for transfer to academic edu- 
cation. 

3. The ** probability " that a student, having embarked upon academic 
education, will pursue his education to a leaving examination is derived 
from data available for social class 1 (upper). The assumption is, then, 
that in social class I it is optimal conditions that keep the student in school 
and prevent him from dropping out. 

4. The numbers of students in the middle and lower classes calculated 
by the process in (2) are multiplied by the probabilities arrived at by (3). 
This yields estimates of how many students there arc in social classes 2 
and 3 who have the capacity to pursue their studies to the leaving examina- 
tion, given the opportunities of social class I. 

5. The numbers arrived at by the calculation in (4) are then totalled 
and reduced by the number of students who actually reached, the school-^ 
lea.ving examination. The resultant figure is the estimate of the talent re- 
serve. According to Ekman's (1951) terminology, this is an estimate of the 
** potential reserve in the wider sense." 

One table from Harnqvist's survey (which is reviewed in Husen and 
Bpalt, 1968) is presented by way of illustrating how the probability of 
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students being transferred from one level of formal schooling to ano\her 
were calculated. Table 4.14 illustrates the probabilities for transfer frljm 
realskola to the upper stage of secondary academic school {gymnasium\. 

No less than 61 per cent of the students in the upper stratum ha^ 
passed the matriculation examination which gave admission to the university, 
as compared with only 4 per cent in the entire sample. We notice that the 
probability of getting a higher education with a relatively low grade-point 
average is much higher for children from the upper class than for children 
from the rest of the population. 

Using the- procedure described above, H'^rnqvist arrived at the following 



results: 

Number of students in an ajge group: 

1. ' having actually passed university admission 

(matriculation) examination, : 8.2% 

2. having passed leaving examination from realskola but, 
according to estimates, capable of passing university 

admission examination, 4. 1 % 

3. having not even been transferred to realskola but, according 
to estimates, capable of passing the university admission 
examination (matriculation examination), 15.5 % 

4. having passed leaving examination from realskola but, 
according to estimates, not capable of passing university 

admission examination, * 6.5 % 

5. having not been transferred to realskola h\xi, according 
to estimates, capable of passing the leaving examination 

from r^aMo/a, and '. 17.1% 

6. not capable of passing leaving examination from realskola ... 48.6 % 
Total ; / 100.0% 



According to Harnqvi-t's method of estimation, therefore, about a 
quarter of the boys within an age group (categories 1-3 above)- had the 
potential to pass the university admission examination. Since only about 
8 per cent of an age group actually passed it in 1956, the potential univer- 
sity reserve in a wide sense was, then, about one fifth of the age group. 
The potential reserve in the wider sense would have been about one third 
of the age, group. In conclusion, then, Sweden at the beginning of the 
1950s did not develop even half of its intellectual potential or even one 
third of its potential university population. 

The crucial question in discussing the validity of the results obtained 
in this study is the extent to which the basic assumption itself is valid. 
One might question the assumption that, given the environment of the 
upper class, the young people now in the middle and lower classes (with 
the same initial capacity in terms of school marks) would, in fact, proceed 
to the academic type of secondary school and pursue their studies there as 
assiduously as most upper and upper middle class students do. To be 
fully valid, this assumption must presuppose an almost perfectly egalitarian 
society for more than one generation. Research on educational motivation 
and aspirations has shown that attitudes towards higher education, such as 
willingness to encourage one's children into it and the setting of a relatively 
high level of aspiration, are hot as closely related to the economic as to the 
educational background of parents. For example, 68 per cent of the sons 
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Tabif 4.14 FREQUENCY OF TRANSFER TO " GYMNASIUM'' 
AND OF PASSING MATRICULATION EXAM INATION BY SOCIAL CLASS AND GRADE POINTS 



Upper-class 



Middle and lower-class 



Entire sample 



Sum of grades 

/ 



Total 
sub-group 



Transferred 



Passed 
university 
admission 
exami- 
nation 



Total 
sub-group 



Transferred 



Passed 
university 
admission 
exami- 
nation 



Total 
sub-group 



Transferred 



o 



10.5 


28 


6 


6 


101 


8 


4 


129 


14 


11.0-13.0 


• 167 


82 


52 


403 


70 


37 


570 


152 


13.5-15.5 


269 


160 


116 


679 


176 


123 


948 


336 


16.0-18.0 


250 


202 


162 


577 


236 


198 


827 


438 


18.5-20.5 


P5 . 


148 


!38 


323 


168 


148 


498 


316 


21.0-23.: 


107 


103 


98 


214 


145 


140 


321 


248 


23.5-25.5 


49 


46 


46 


135 


98 




184 


144 


26.0-28.0 


31 


31 


31 


63 


53 


53 


94 


84 


28.5 


14 


. 14 


14 


16 


16 


16 


30 


30 


Total 


U090 


792 


663 


2,511 


970 


813 


3,601 


1,762 



Source: Harnqvist. 1^58. 



of graduates pass the matriculation examination to university. The cor- 
responding figure for the rest qL the occupations included in the upper 
social stratum is 42 per cent. In her study of Bildungsabstinenz (** educa- 
tional abstinence") among manual workers Susanne Grimm (1966) parti- 
cularly emphasizes the influence of certain socio-cultural factors, such as 
parental education, rearing practices, the acquisition of language skills and 
achieve^Tient motivation. 

As an estimate of the talent reserve in Swedish society, as at present 
constituted, the figures quoted above overrate the resources; but in a 
Utopia, where all parents share not only upper class economic privileges but 
^ upper class attitudes and aspirations as well, they would probably give a 
fair statement of the position. 



4. WILL THE POOL OF TALENT SOON BE EXHAUSTED? 



Those who advocate a status quo for the educational system and who 
also tend to favour a selective school structure that channels only an elite 
to more advanced levels often (somewhat rhetorically) raise the question 
whether the pool of talent will suffice in an era like ours when enrolment 
at advanced levels is increasing. They foresee a lowering of standards as a 
result of expanded access to higher education (see, e.g. Gox and Dyson, 
1969). 

In another publication I have dealt at some length with various aspects 
Qf the question whether the opening up of new opportunities and broad- 
ening of enrolment leads to a lowering of standards (Husen, 1974b). The 
fact that in some countries the total enrolment to uppf*r secondary educa- 
tion and to first-degree courses at the university level has increased by 
more than 400 per cent (OECD, 1971) and that the proportion of young 
people from lower class homes going to university has increased from about 
1-2 to close on 10 per cent may well make one ask if the ** reserve of 
talent'' has been tapped to the bottom. 

Before examining some empirical evidence we should be clear that a 
reply to the question posed in the title to this section will depend upon 
how static one's conception of talent is. Those who express worries about 
exhausted intellectual resources and inflated standards tend in most cases 
to be believers in inherited talent, i.e. to conceive of talent as a fixed 
genetic asset that cannot be improved except by eugenic measures. Those 
who take a more environmentalistic point of view, on the other hand, hold 
that the available capital of talent can be considerably improved and/ or 
expanded by redesigning and improving the circumstances in which young 
people grow up. 

There are three sources of evidence to suggest that the pool of talent is 
to some extent expandable: 

(1) Follow-up studies which have compared students who went on to 
advanced formal education with those of the same initial intellectual stand- 
ing who did not, indicate that IQ can be considerably improved" by 
further education (see, e^g., Husen, 1950 and 1969). 

(2) Cross-sectional studies of age cohorts with regarJ to IQ and 
achievement level consistently indicate an improved standard of performance. 
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The Scottish surveys in the 1930s and 1940s are cases in point (Scottish 
Council, 1937 and 1949). National surveys of childrensV achievement in 
reading at 11 over the years 1948 to 1964 in England indicate "a remark- 
able improvement in standards" (HMSO, 1967, p. 260). Surveys in major 
cities in the United States, however, show a decline in mean achievement 
scores in the 1960s. During the last decades, a considerable reshuffling 
of the structure of enrolment has occurred as a result of the influx of poor 
minority families which in some cities (for instance in the borough of 
Manhattan) now make up the majority. 

(3) The average/ levels of performance on IQ and achievement tests 
have been compared over a long time span during which high school enrol- 
ment has increased. One should in this connection refer to Finch's (1946) 
study in the United States. He plotted the mean IQs of high school 
students in all the research studies that had been done from 1916 to the 
early 1940s against the time axis. There was a tendency of increased IQ 
among these students in spite of a spectacular increase in the percentage 
of the relevant age cohort that enrolled. 

The Robbins Committee conducted a survey of the 21-year-olds in 
England and concluded: *'In short we think there is no risk that within 
the next twenty years the growth in the proportion of young people with 
qualifications and aptitudes suitable for entry to higher education will be 
restrained by a shortage of potential ability" (quoted after Silver, 1973, 
p. 198). *'If there is to be talk of a pool of ability, it must be of a pool 
which surpasses the widow's cruse in the Old Testament, in that when 
more is taken for higher education in one generation more will tend to 
be available in the next" {op. cit.. p. 198). 

The Presidential Address that Robert Paris (1961) delivered to the 
American Sociological Society in 1961 can be cited as an illustration of 
how iome social scientists on both sides of the Atlantic have viewed the 
problem of proper utilization of talent. This address was entitled ** Reflec- 
tions on the Ability Dimension in Human Society" and it made a case 
for mass higher education. Modern society cannot do any longer with only 
a *Mimited stock of geniuses at the top of the productivity organisation" 
(op. cii., p. 836). The security and power of advanced nations " not 
in buried gold but mainly in the accumulated capital of collective ability" 
{op. ciL, p. 837), Paris' main point was that *'a society generates its level 
of ability" and " that the upper limit is unknown and distant, and best of 
all, that the processes of ability are potentially subject to intentional con- 
trol". Institutional schooling is the main instrument for raising the. ability 
level of the entire population. Paris was convinced that the "educational 
■ boom" prevailing at the beginning of the 1960s had "spectacular implica- 
tions for the future" {op. cit., p. 839). 

The hopes for what formal education can do are high: "What is 
happening at the present time is that the nation is quietly lifting itself by 
the booi-straps to an important higher level of general ability" {op. cit., 
p. 838). Such a statement was more likely to have been made by a sociol- 
ogist in the United States at that time. In Europe a similar view was being 
expressed in connection with research on the reserves of ability (Husen, 
1951)/ The majopty of those involved in the debate on school reforms, 
however, were convinced that the pool was fixed, in the last run being 
determined by the gene pool. '1^^^ 
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Chapter 5 



STRUCTURE AND SELECTIVITY 

OF EDUCATIONAL SYSTEMS 
AS RESTRAINTS ON EQUALITY 



L THE PROBLEM OF DUALISM IN EUROPEAN SCHOOL SYSTEMS 

The formal educational systems in most European countries have for a 
long time consisted of two distinct sub-systems: a public primary school 
for all (or almost all) the children up to the age of 10 lo 12, and a 
secondary school for an intellectual and social elite. This legacy from an 
ascriptive society still looms large, and the overriding problem in recent 
attempts to bring about reforms has been how to integrate horizontally 
and vertically the various types of school that cover the mandatory atten- 
dance period into a one type school, be it called a comprehensive or not. 

The dualism th^t until recently prevailed meant that transfer from the 
middle grades of the primary school, say after grade /4 or 5, could only be 
to the academic, university-preparing secondary sch/5oh Everybody was fully 
aware that those who transferred to the more prestigious secondary school 
were heading for the better paid and more j^ghly esteemed jobs. Those 
who remained in the terminal grades of the primary school were as a rule 
destined for manual labour. / 

A system whereby students were selected for academic tracks of study 
as early as 10 or 12, and (even more imjjortant) where decisions had to be 
made for them that had decisive consequences throughout their life career, 
has been a major issue in European school policy for decades. The prime 
motive behind the quest for "democratization" 6f further-going education 
has been the opening up of careers to talent from all walks of life. But 
the demand for highly trained manpower in a society on the verge of 
having more people in service than in manufacturing occupations and the 
need to boost economic growth have also been s 'mulants to this quest, 
ii particularly in the 1960s. 

In this chapter we shall mainly deal with two problem areas that both 
pertain to structural and selective restraints on equality of educational 
opportunity. After some introductory observations on selectivity versus 
comprehensiveness in educational provisions, we shall first examine educa- 
tional attainments and aspirations in selective and comprehensive systems. 
Secondly, we shall try to identify the selective barriers that exist and indi- 
cate some of their effects in terms of built-in social bias. 
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The introduction of a mandatory elementary school for the masses in 
many industrialized countries in the middle of the 19th century accentuated 
the problem of dualism which still characterizes most school systems. The. 
result was two systems running partly parallel to each other: on the one 
hand, the compulsory, elementary schools with varying lengths of atten- 
dance for the masses; on the other, the secondary schools which essentially 
prepare for the university with a programme of a humanistic-classical type 
and with an enrolment less than 10 per cent of an age group consisting 
mainly of upper and upptr-middle-class children. For a long time in most 
countries there was no bridge at all to enable transfer between the common 
elementary sdhool and the academic secondary school. The families who 
wanted their children to enter the secondary school had to send them to 
special, mostly private, preparatory schools. In Sweden, for instance, there 
was no linkage between the two school types until 1894, whea new regula- 
tions provided for transfer from the better public elementary school , to the 
first grade of the state secondary school. 

As already said, a fundamental policy problem in many European 
countries during the last few decades has been how to reorganize the 
educational system so as to abolish the dualism between the common 
elementary school and the academic secondary school up to the age of, say, 
15 or 16. Th^ obstacle at the heart of this has been the long-established' 
existence of separate types of schools for children from different social 
classes. The urgency of the problem has been enhanced by the following 
trends. First of all, economic growth and the complexity of modern tech- 
nological society have pressed for prolonged education (mandatory or not) 
for all young people - regardless of whether it be provided in an extended 
elementary school or partly taken care of within the structure of a second- 
ary school. Secondly, the rapidly expanding demand for skilled manpower 
has put pressure on the school systems to increase their intake at the 
secondary ievel. Thirdly, and this is an important concomitant of the 
democratization of secondary and higher education, the "consumption" of 
or *' social demand " for edr ;ation has increased tremendously. 

Prolonged school attendance, however, gives rise to considerable struc- 
tural problems which all have to do with the linkage between primary 
and secondary school. Until now the "primary school" in most Western 
European countries (irrespective of whether it formally consisted of six, 
seven, eight or nine grades) has had to see many of its best students 
transferred to the academic secondary school after four to six grades. In 
effect, therefore, a primary school in most cases has been an institution 
that accommodates the first four to six grades, while ^he secondary school 
follows by accommodating grades 5-6 to 13. Because of the overlapping 
grades, the two types of school run partly parallel to each other. Since 
entry to the academic secondary school in some countries takes place at 
the age of 10-12, prolonged mandatory school attendance has resulted in 
an increased number of parallel grades in the two types of school. This 
means that in several countries an increasing fiumber of young people 
in the age range of 10-15 have come to be taught in schools that have 
quite disparate objectives. Efforts to establish greater equality of educa- 
tional opportunity, which is itself part of a social welfare policy that 
attempts to create greater social equality, has naturally generated demands 
for a more unified school organization. In this context it is pertinent to 
recall that the Swedish Minister of Education, inMhe terms of reference 
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he gave to the 1940 Royal Commission, underlined the dilemma posed 
by a continually enlarged system of parallel schools (Husen, 1962). The 
same prpblem has impressed itself on committees assigned to deal with 
organizational matters in, for instance, England, France, and the Federal 
Republic of Germany (see, for example, OECD, 1971b and 1972). 

When we examine how various countries have worked out a linkage 
between the primary and the secondary school, we can distinguish three 
main lines of approach: 

1. Until recently the public school system in many European coun- 
trics» such as England, France, and Germany, consisted of two almost 
completely separate sub-systems: a primary school for all, or for the 
majority, up to the age of 10-12, afid a secondary school that socially, 
and to a large extent intellectually, also, was fairly selective. (A private 
sub-system, such as the independent so-called Public Schools and the 
* private' preparatory schools in England or the Catholic schools in France, 
catered for a minority and covered both the elementary and secondary 
level). Transfers from primary to secondary school occurred with few 
exceptions at the ages of 10-12. Some students never attended public 
primary schools but went to private preparatory ones. For the majority of 
students in most of these countries, such a system meant that the parents 
had to make an irrevocable educational decision which had important 
career implications for their children young as they were at the time. Those 
who transferred to the secondary school were bound for white-collar occu- 
pations at a professional and semi-professional level. Those who did not go 
beyond primary school were heading for manual occupations. ; 

Structural reforms projected or implemente<i in countries like England, 
France and Germany have considerably modified, or are intended to 
modify, the systems to the extent of permitting the age range from 11 to 
13-15 to become what in the French reform of 1959 was referred to as an 
"observation stage" {cycle d'dbservation) so that a definitive categorization 
of students may be postponed. Further, new types of upper-secondary 
school have sprung up alongside the traditional types with their humanistic 
curriculum with the result that the classical pre-university school no longer 
holds the monopoly for entry into the professions. 

2. For a long time there was no provision for secondary education 
apart from the pre-university Gymnasium-iypG school; but, at the turn of 
the century, various types of "middle schools" were established in several 
countries as a preparation for white-collar jobs, for instance for office 
clerks. The middle school was then sometimes made into a precursor of the 
upper secondary school. Thus, for instance in Sweden, provisions were made 
for such a sequence on two occasions - by the Education Act of 1904 
when the gymnasium was divided into two levels (a reals kola with its 
own middle-school examiftation and a four-year ^^^w/i^^/ww) and by the 
Education Act of 1927 when those who obtained 4:he middle-school certifi- 
cate at municipal middle schools were granted entry into the university- 
preparing gymnasium. Other examples of middle schools being established 
with a profile of their own are provided by Denmark and the Netherlands. 
In the Netherlands a " bridge- year ", which coincides with grade 7 and 
age 12-13, was introduced in the late 1960s. 

3. The third approach to the problem is found in countries with 
secondary schools that are comprehensive both as regards enrolment, which 
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is mandatory for all up to a certain age, and curricula, which are vocation- 
al as well as preparing for university entrance. The organization of second- 
ary education in the United States derives from two historical determinants: 
unlike Europe, there was no parallel-school tradition except in the old 
colonies (Cremin, 1970). American education had to meet particular de- 
mands of society at an earlier stage than was the case in Europe. It was 
expected to socialize immigrants and to satisfy the needs of a rapidly 
industrialized job world. Secondary schools had therefore to be created 
to cater for all kinds and degrees of ability. 

The corollary of lessened social, and to some extent intellectual, selec- 
tivity is that much of the subject matter that in the first two types of 
system is taught at the upper secondary school level has been moved up 
to the post-secondary level. Thus, the first two years of college in the 
United States, or in "some places all four years, "offer programmes of 
study that are equivalent to the terminal classes at the French lycee or 
the German Gymnasium. 



2. EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENTS AND ASPIRATIONS 
IN SELECTIVE AND COMPREHENSIVE SYSTEMS 

A. Quantity Versus Quality 

There is a widespread belief that the broadening of opportunities for 
upper secondary education that has taken place on both sides of the 
Atlantic has resulted in a sizable lowering of standards. More, it is said, 
means worse. Now, if we are properly to assess the effects of recent 
changes on what the systems "produce", we must first make certain 
basic distinctions. Evidently, one cannot expect a system that takes care 
of 100 per cent of a nation's young people to bring them up to the same 
level of academic performance as a system which is both academically and 
socially selective and takes care of, say, 5 to 15 per cent — which, until 
recently, was the proportion of the relevant age group that went to the 
academic secondary scho&l. The same applies to comparisons made at 
the post-secondary level. %There are two points here that, in my view, 
have been overlooked. Firstly, a comparison between, for instance, 
American college freshmen, who comprise about 50 per cent of their age 
group, and the small group of European academic upper-secondary gradu- 
ates who, after selection and screening, in most countries. l<:om prise only 
5-~15 per cent of theirs, is not very informative. Secondly, the price paid In* 
the European syst^^m at the secondary stage (in terms of loss of .talent by 
built-in social bias, grade-repeating, drop-out and so on) for the high qual- 
ity of those who manage to survive the system and complete the course is 
, rather high. It is by no means self-evident in evaluating an educational 
system that one should confine oneself to the end-products and, by the 
same token, disregard the price that has been paid for them. In evalua- 
tions that provide a basis for policy decisions, the evaluative criteria are 
too rarely made explicit. 

An illustration of the latter point is orovided by the introduction of the 
comprehensive school in Sweden on a pilot basis, for which provision was 
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made by the Swedish Riksdag in the Education Act of 1950. The Bill 
presented to Parliament stated that "practical experiments" pertaining to 
the proper structure of the comprehensive school, such as different teaching 
and grouping practices, would have to be carried out during a ten-year 
period. The Act itself stated that the comprehensive school should be 
considered for universal introduction " according to the extent that the 
aimed experimental programmes prove its suitability". The quoted passage 
had been inserted to satisfy the conservative members of the ad hoc educa- 
tion committee in the Riksdag who wanted the experiments devoted entirely 
to a comparison between the existing secondary schools of the selective 
type (realskola) and the unified comprehensive school. 

As a result of this, evaluation of the comprehensive school experi- 
ments by means of continuous comparisons with the existing, selective, 
academic school was thought to be one of the overriding tasks for the 
National Board of Education's Department of School Experimentation 
(Huscn, 1962). Yearly surveys were carried out by means of which students 
in the upper grades of the comprehensive school were compared with 
those at the same grade level in the realskola. Steps were taken to secure 
comparability in terms of social background and tested intelligence. The 
criterion variables were mainly standardized achievement tests. But it did 
not occur to those involved that the evaluation had omitted any measure 
of the price paid for the end products. For instance, only about 50 per 
cent of ihe students selected for the realskola x^zch^d the goal, i.e., passed 
the final examination, in due time. The drOp-out rate amounted to more 
than 30 per cent. Both grade-repeating and drop-outs were correlated with 
social background, which meant that the price was also paid in terms of 
social bias (Husen and Boalt, 1968). Moreover, no systematic attempt was 
made to evaluate the two systems in terms of the objectives stated in 
their curricula which were, of course, different. Nobody seemed to question 
the logic of trying to evaluate them in terms of a common set of criteria. 
Some proponents of school reform contended that scjcial objectives, such 
as'thc enhancement of equality of opportunity, were more important than 
purely pedagogical ones, such as the imparting of certain quantities of 
knowledge. Most of those who were involved in the debate seenied to 
assume that cognitive competence achieved at the end of the junior second- 
ary stage was the main Criterion, maybe the only one, according to which 
the "efficiency" of the two types of schools should be evaluated. 

B. Educational Aspirations in Selective and Comprehensive Systems! 

An "enrolment explosion" at one ;level of an educational system 
seems to elicit a delayed explosion at the next level, which in its turn is 
conducive to another delayed explosion at the third level. For instance, 
the enrolment curve in Sweden for the junior secondary school from 1950 
to 1960 was repeated in the senior secondary school from 1960 to 1970 
and again at the post-secondary level from the beginning of the 1960s 
onward. The opening up of opportunities at one level increases the social 
demand for education at the next level. Evidence for this comes from a 
national survey carried out by Harnqvist (1966). 

The Swedish Bureau of Census, which^ is reponsible for the collection 
of educational statistics, conducted^ a^ survey in 1961 compi^ising a 10 per 
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cent stratified random sample of all students born in 1948. This survey 
was the first in a series at five-yearly intervals. Their-major purpose has 
been to obtain follow-up information that can be stored in data banks and 
used for evaluations of the /Veforms in school structure that took place 
in the 1950s and 1960s (Svensson, 1971), 

The great majority of students in the 1961 survey was enrolled in 
grade 6 in the comprehensive school or in the corresponding grade in the 
folkskola, the elementary school, which stiH existed in about half the districts 
where transfers could be made to the academic secondary school. Informa- 
tion was obtained on school marks, scores on standardized achievement 
tests (which were given to all students in grades 2, 4 and 6 at the crid of 
the school year) and the occupation and education of parents. Additionally, 
all students in the sample completed a questionnaire about their interests, 
plans for further education, choice of future occupation, and their attitude 
towards school. They also took a group intelligence lest. 

Since by the time of data collection about half the school districts 
had introduced the nine-year comprehensive school, this was a unique 
opportunity for making comparisons between the two school systems - 
referred to below as " comprehensive" and " parallel ". 

The students were divided by parental occupation into the following 
categories: 

(a) Professional (with university degrees), cxecuti\cs, proprietors of 
large enterprises. 

{b) White-collar occupations requiring formal education up to matri- 
culation, proprietors of medium and small enterprises. 

(c) White-collar occupations requiring no particular formal education 
beyond elementary school. 

{d) Farmers (owners or tenants of farming enterprises). 

{e) Manual workers. > i 

(f) No information. / 

Students' plans as to their future education were related to social 
background in both kinds of district. The choice for the academic stream 
*in a "parallel" district was quite clear-cut: it meant transfer from the 
traditional elementary school, before finishing its full course, to the academ- 
ic secondary school. In the "comprehensive" districts, however, the 
academic choice was liot so simple. At that time it meant taking two for- 
eign languages (Fnglish and German) instead of only one or none, and 
normally a transfer to a class within the grade where students with academ- 
ic choices were all grouped together. Future educational aspirations were 
assessed by asking the students if they planned to sit for the matriculation 
examination that qualified for uni\ersity entrance. 

The number of students (in per cent) who said theywould whose 
academic programmes after grade 6 was: ^ 



Comprehensive Parallel 



58 . 42 
66 51 



Academic choices were 15-16 per cent more frequent in the "compre- 
hensive" than in the "parallel" districts. This raises questions of interpre- 



Boys 
Girls 



tation. To what extent was the difference due to differences in schWaritruc- 
ture per se^ Had the introduction of an elective system stimulated' an 
interest in further-going studies to a greater extent than the selective system 
that required transfer to another type of school ?^ Or was the difference in 
aspiratibns mainly accounted for by differences in the structure of /the enrol- 
ment between the two systems? There might be, for instance, sdcip-ccono- 
mic differences between the two systems. It could be that thd " compre- 
hensive " school districts, being more urbanized and modera, enrolled 
students with a more favourable attitude towards academic education. In 
fact, it was found (and for details in this, as in other respect^, the reader 
is referred to Harnqvist, 1966) that the " parallel " districts were less urba- 
nized than the "comprehensive" ones and had twice as niany students 
whose parents were farmers. Socio-economic background, as c^bfined by the 
lettered categories listed above, had therefore to be kept ijlnder control. 
In doing so, it was found that academic choices in all occMpational cate- 
gories were more frequent among students from "comprehensive " districts 
(see table 5.1). Keeping father's occupation under control, w^ find that the 
differences between the categories are much smaller than those between 
the two types of district, wherein the 'most striking difference is that be- 
tween students whose parents are farmers. This confirms the contention 
that the introduction of comprehensive education at secondary level has 
considerably broadened the opportunities for students in rural areas (Husen, 
1962). 

Table 5.1 NUMBER OF ACADEMIC CHOICES 
AT THE END OF GRADE 6 BY SOCIAL BACKGROUND 
AND TYPE OF SCHOOL DISTRICT 

' In percentage 



Boys Girls 

Socio-economic ' Total 

group • Compre- p „ , Compr=- p^^^,,^, 

hensive ncnsive 



Professionais, etc. .. 


92 


87 . 


94 


92 


91 


Higher white-collar, 












etc 


85 


72 


91 


83 


82 


Lower white-cOllar, 












etc. 


68 


54 


72 


65 , 


63 




43 


26 


72 


41 


38 


Manual workers 


45 


32 


53 


40 


41 


No information 


59 


38 


62 


45 


4" 


Total 


58 


42 


66 


51 


52 



Source: HArnqvist, 1966. 



Still one possible lack of comparability had yet to be tested. Could 

a "two-language programme" during grades 7-9 of the comprehensive 

school be regarded as comparable in academic content with the parallel 

r^alskola studies? Another test of the effect of the comprehensive school on 

attitudes towards further academic studies was made by asking sixth graders 

if they felt they would be capable of qualifying for university entrance by 
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taking the matriculation examination when they reached grade 12 or 13. 
The numbers (in per cent) who answered "yes" were: 



Boys Girls 



tXl' Parallel 11211- Parallel 
27 15 28 17 



Almost twice as many students in the "comprehensive" as in the 
"parallel" districts, therefore, envisaged matriculation. To what extent 
could this be due to differences in socio-economic structure of the two 
types of district? Comparisons had, once again, to be made within each 
of the socio-economic categories, with 'the result set out in Table 5.2. 
Here it will be seen that, with social background uiider control, students 
in "comprehensive" districts much more frequently contemplated matricu- 
lation than did those in "parallel" districts. 

Table 5.2 NUMBER OFSTUDENTS ANTICIPATING 
THAT THEY WILL QUALIFY FOR MATRICULATION 



Boys Girls' 

Socio-economic 

group Compre- paraMel Compre- Paraiiel 

hcnsive t'araiici hensivc J'araNcL 



Professionals, etc. 79 58 73 65 68 

Higher white-colliar .- 50 41 51 48 47 

Lower white-collar . 32 20 33 20 25 

Farmers 12 5 18- 8 , 

Manual workers..... 13 8 16 9 11 

No information 31 11 30 II ^* 18 

Total 27 15 28 17 20 



This is further support for the view that the introduction ofa com- 
prehensive system at secondary level broadens the opportunities particularly 
for children from rural areas and for those whose parents are manual 
workers. 



C. A Case Study of the Effects of Various Differentiation Milieux 

In 1950 local Boards of Education in Sweden were invited by the Gov- 
ernment to participate in a pilot programme for which the Riksdag made 
provision in the Education Act of that year (Husen, 1962). The city Coun- 
cil of Stockholm joined it in 1955» intfoducing it first in the southern part 
of the city. The dual system was kept for some time in the northern part. 
On the South Side, transfer to an academic secondary school could not 
take place until after grade 6, whereas on the North Side it was possible 
after grade 4. This meant, in effect, that there was a basic six-year school 
on the South Side. At the end of the sixth grade, students could eith^rr 
transfer to the three-year academic jjng^r^m me provided -in their own school 
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or to a separate three-year realskola, a type of junior secondary school | 
that had existed for some years. \ 

This set-up provided the opportunity for a unique kind of survey 
because comparisons could be made between students who had passed • 
through various types of school structure. , \ 

Three different structures could be conipat*ed in grades 5 and 6: I 

1. On the South Side, entirely undifferentiated elementary school ? 
classes in grades 5 and 6 where no^ -transfer or allocation to pro- 
gramme took place after grade 4. 

2. "Positively differentiated", that is selected classes, on. the North 
Side, where selection on the basis of school marks equalized on the 
basis of standardized achievement tests took place after grade 4. 
These classes are referred to as "plus-select ". 

3. "Negatively differentiated" or " minus-select "'^classes on the North 
Side. These consisted of reconstructed grade 5 and 6 classes that 
had lost their able students by transfer to the academic secondary 
schools. 

The structural arrangements in grades 7 and 8 were of even greater 
interest. Here comparisons could be made between four types of "plus 
select" classes, namely: 

1. Students on the North Side who had transferred to the academic 
(5-year) school after grade 4. 

2. Students on the South Side who had transferred to the academic 
(3- year) school after grade 6. 

3. Students on the South Side who had transferred to the three-year 
academic programme within their own school. 

4. Students on the South Side attending three pilot 9-year schools 
and who had opted for the academic programme. 

Finally, comparisons could be made between students in the grade 9 
■programme, which prepared for gymnasium entrance, and students in three 
different academic realskola programmes. 

The entire grade 4 population consisted of about 11,000 students in 
some 350 classes. A sample of about 25 per cent was included in a 5-year 
follow-up. Achievement tests in reading, writing, mathematics and English 
were administered on five occasions. Additionally, a group intelligence test 
given at the end of grade 4 was used as a control variable in making 
the various groups comparable by means of analysis of co-variance. 

In the context of the social selectivity of the dual system as compared 
to the comprehensive. Table 5.3 is of particular interest because it shows 
how the degree of selectivity affects the social class composition of the 
enrolment. The three socio-economic groups- are the ones used in the 
election statistics by the Swedish Bureau of Census and correspond roughly 
to upper, middle and lower (working) class. The proportions in the so- 
called "base population" are given at the top of Table 5.3. Fourteen per 
cent of the parents belonged to the managerial, professional and large 
proprietors group, 39 per cent to what in broad terms could be referred 
to ^s white-collar workers, including semi-professionals, while 47 per cent 
were manual workers. The 5-year realskola^ which drew most of its enrol- 
ment from grade 4, was the most selective and had the lowest representa- 
tion of students with a working-class background. The 3-year realskola was 
less selective and had a higher representation of students with lower-class 
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background. The most striking difference is the one found in the compre- 
hensive school between enrolment in the academic programme and in the 
"practical" programme. It strongly confirms Breton's (1970b) theory, 
substantiated by a large-scale survey in Canada, of the role secondary 
school programmes play in moulding student educational aspirations in 
relation lo their background. Lastly, the "minus-select" classes became 
progressively more negatively differentiated in terms of social class compo- 
sition. 

The majority of the secondary school teachers felt that it was much 
easier to teach classes of the reolskola type or the two foreign-language 
type in grades 7 and 8 than undifferentiated classes at the same/level. 
This could be explained to some extent by the heterogeneity of social class 
in the comprehensive school as compared with the academic secondary 
school where the initial homogeneity was augmented by drop-out of stud- 
ents from less motivated backgrounds - facts that must have some relevance 
to the great resistance met by the Hducation Act of 1962 when it prohib- 
ited organizational differentiation before grade 9. 

Table 5.3 ENROLMENT BY SOCIAL CLASS 
IN THE VARIOUS TYPES OF SCHOOLS FOLLOWED UP IN STOCKHOLM, 

1955-1960 

In percentage 



' Student population 



Social 
class 



Grade 



* Base " population (entire age cohort) 



5-Year realskola (traditional) 



3-Year realskola (new set-up) 



'Combined realskola and elementary 
sthool (.Vyear) 

\ 

TwVlanguage upper section of expcr- 
imen\al comprehensive school 

One orVo-language upper seetion 
of experifiientul comprehensive school 

i 

Undifferentiated middle section 
(South side) 



Minus-select** classes (North side) 



Upper 14 

Middle 39 

Lower 47 

Upper 

Middle 

Lower 

Upper 

Middle 

Lower 

Upper 

Middle 

Lower 

Upper 

Middle ....... 

Lower ........ 

Upper 

Middle ....... 

Lower 

Upper 

Middle 

Lower 

Upper 

Middle 

Lower 



35 


36 


37 


24 


46 


40 


40 


31 


19 


24 


23 


45 




II 


13 


•13. 




49 


49 


29 




40 


38 


48 




13 


14 


10 




40 


38 


38 




47 


• 48 


42 




12 


13 


15 




5! 


53 


43 




37 


34 


42 




4 


2- 






31 


28 






65 


70 




7 








34 








59 








10 


7 


4 




38 


31 


31 




52 


62 


65 





I. Frainfer Ui the academic uppcrAcccimJary schiml {fiymnusium) took place after grade s. 
Source: Svensson. ViU2 



The main conclusions of this North Side/South Side survey in (Stock- 
holm as far as cognitive skills are concerned were the following. In grades- 
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5 and 6 organizational differenlialion did not significantly affect students 
from middle and upper class homes, but had a significant effect on those 
with a lower class background. Those who were admitted to the selective 
5-year realskola from working class homes developed better cognitive skills 
than those of the same background who were in undifferentiated grades 5 
and 6, or who spent these two grades in "minus-select" classes. The un- 
differentiated classes tended to develop more favourably than did the 
"minus-select" ones. By and large, the differences between the various 
differentiation milieux tended to decrease and even disappear vt'hen allow- 
ance was made (as was the case in all comparisons) for social class and 
initial IQ differences. The investigation suggested that organizational differ- 
entiation does not have the great effect on the cognitive outcomes of 
instruction that some had claimed in the debate. 

Dahllbf (197!) has subjected the Stockholm survey to a critical scrutiny 
from a methodological point of view. In the first place he showed that 
if one takes into consideration the direction in which th^ (mostly non- 
significant) differences go, the knowledge increments in the pi us-select " 
classes tend to be larger than in the "minus-select*' ones, something which 
Svensson (1962) also emphasized. A major criticism that Dahllof le\els 
against the. investigation is that it does not take into account the "process 
variables", i.e., the variables that characterize the teaching-leai^ning process 
in the classroom. Thus, the amount of instructional exposure (i.e., time) 
in the subject areas included in the comparisons was not considered in spite 
of the fact that it varied between the school types. Finally, he questioned 
the adequacy of the achievement tests employed. These were originally 
devised for a representative population of fourth-graders. Several tests 
displayed "ceiling effects*', that is, they did not differentiate sufficiently 
among the most able students and this, of course, tended to lower the aver- 
age score among the students in the "plus-select" classes. This effect was 
seen particularly in grade 6. 



3. SELECTIVE BARRIERS WITHIN THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 

A. Structural Barriers 

Ther.e are certain barriers or screening devices built into the educational 
system. By being part of its structure, these prevent ability from being 
adequately fostered. One can distinguish four major locations for such 



1. In the selection of students for academic secondary education or 
for institutions of higher learning. 

2. In the screening in terms of grade-repeating and drovout that 
takes place during a givep stage. 

3. In grouping practices, such as "streaming" or "tracking", that 
tend to bias against students with a partieuj^ar background. 

^. In curriculum practices that prevent the p1*omotion of certain types 

of talent or students with certain backgrounds. 
It is convenient to review research pertaining to these built-in barrij^rs 
or screens under three main headings: 



barriers: 





(0 Organizational differentiation. That is, rhe structure of the educa- 
tion system as it' concerns the age level and the extent to which 
the schools are organizationally differentiated. The overriding 
problem in Europe during the last few decades has been how to 
accommodate the exploding enrolment at post-primary level within 
a system that can provide enough flexibility and diversity. The 
dual or parallel system is not able to make adequate provision 
for this: the political issue, therefore, has been //, when, to 
what extent the system should "go comprehensive". Concomitant 
with this problem is the question of the age or grade level at 
which the final selection of "academic" students should take 
place and the implications of this being done at an early or a 
late stage. 

(/7) Grade-repeating and drop-out as related to social background. The 
major problem in establishing equality of opportunity is often seen 
to lie in the provision of equal access to a certain type of educa- 
tion. The barriers that have to be overcome in achieving this are 
often formidable ones indeed. This is reflected in the substantial 
^ correlations between, for instance, admission to academic second- 
ary school and social background. Even among -students who 
have been admitted there is often a differential failure rale in 
relation to social background. Several extensive surveys have 
followed the flow of students through the various stages of the 
formal school system and have tried to identify factors that 
operate as screening devices in terms of grade-repeating and/or 
drop-out. 

,The fact that a striking imbalance exists between the various socio- 
economic groups when it comes to participation in upper-secondary and 
higher education, and the differences in educational attainment observable 
even in the first years of regular schooling, together raise the question of 
how far one is justified in talking about ''barriers" that prevent children 
from certain social strata or geographical areas from going to more ad- 
vanced education and whether one should not rather consider the extent 
to which the institution, i.e., the school itself, should be changed in order 
to reduce this bias against students from the lower classes. 

(///) Educational programmes, curriculum and grouping practices. These 
are interrelated and can act as obstacles to the development of 
certain types of ability or exercise bias against students with a 
particular social background. The same applies to certain methods 
of instruction. " 



B. Organizational Differentiation 

A catchword in the vigorous 'debate that arose from the preparations 
for changing the structure of the Swedish school system in the years 1948- 
1962 was "differentiation". What the word, in fact, signified was whether 
a person was for or against different tracks or programmes according, to 
level of academic performance at the upper stage (grades 7 and 8 particular) 
in the comprehensive nine-year school (Husen, 1962). The basic issue In 
this differentiation debate was the extent to which the traditional, nrestiee- 
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loaded, selective academic secondary school should be preserved wilhin the 
organization for sdiools. As is often the case with words that are used to 
denote emotionally loaded issues, the meaning became rather blurred. 
Some clarification may, therefore, be useful here. 

It is pertinent to distinguish between organizational, or external, differ- 
entiation on the one hand and pedagogical, or internal, differentiation on 
the other^ Organizational differentiation is reflected in the structure of the 
school system as determined by legislative action in parliament or a central 
school board. The structure, as it concerns types of school, tracks or 
programmes, is to a large extent determined by historical conditions and 
by the social stratification of the society in which the educational system 
operates. . 

The main types of organizational differentiation are: 

1. Differentiation according to type of school. There is considerable 
variation in the reputation or status of different types of schools. 
Those of high repute attract applicants and this enables them to be 
more or less restrictive in their admission policy and to educate a 
small elite heading for the more advanced and more highly esteemed 
occupations. This has, for mstance, been exemplified by the so- 
called eleven-plus examination in England (which, after the 1944 
Education Act, was the screening device for selection to grammar 
school) and by the various selection procedures for the Gymnasium 
in the Federal Republic of Germany (Yates gnd Pidgeon, 1957: 
Vernon, 1957; Roth, 1968). 

2. Differentiation according to line of study or tracks. Students may be 
assigned to one of several different tracks of study in, a single 
school. These tracks are kept more or less separate in respect of 
curricula and instruction. Examples of this kind of differentiation 
are the comprehensive secondary schools in England (where the 
tripartite system, previously accommodated in different types of 
school, is now provided in one) and the Swedish g>'w/ia5/Mw (where 
all the programmes - academic, semi-vocational and vocational - 
are provided by the same school and by the same teaching stafO- 

3. Homogeneous grouping'' {Y^lQS, \966) or'' streaming''. This means 
that students at the same grade level are grouped according to some 
criterion of academic performance, such as IQ or grade point 
average, in parallel classes. Usually there is only limited transfer 
between various streams and this takes place mostly from the more 
able to the less able streams. The students are taught all school 
subjects, or at least the academic ones, within their own streams. 
One example of this kind of differentiation is " streaming " in the 
British schools where i» seems to have been general practice, at 
least untii the middle of the' 1960s (Jackson, 1965). 

4. Ability grouping or ''setting" whereby students in the same* grade 
are grouped according to their performances in certain subjects 
only and are regrouped for other subjects. This has been common 
practice for a long time in the American high schools (Conant, 
1959). During the pilot period of the Swedish comprehensive 
schools, students in the upper section (grades 7 and 8 mostly) 
were ability-grouped in, for instance, English (as a foreign lan- 
guage) and in mathematics according to their performance in these 
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subjects, but they were taught other subjects together with their 
ord.nary classmates. This kind of arrangement is sometimes referred 
to as sectionmg". Grouping problems as they present themselves 

nMPcVA"'^''Zr'°"^' ^"''^ extensively- considered in a 

UNESCO publication edited by Yates (1966)/ who also reviews the 
•relevant research literature up to 1965. Other reviews aAhbse by 
Ekstrom (1959), Borg (1965), Dahllof (1971), and FindleV, (1973). 
v«-,K-^''!u''T''"' referred to as "pedagogical differentiation" allVoccur 
w, hin the framework of a given class and need not have anything to do 
with the structure or organization of a particular school or school system. 
They could therefore be referred to as " individualization" and be defined 
by, the methods of instruction employed. It is up to the school, and in 
practice therefore the teacher, to organize the work in terms of sub-groups, 
. independent assignments, and individual tutorials within the confines of 
nis or her own class. 

\, ' 

C. Social and fnteUectual Selectivity Within the Systems 

All types of educational system are, in fact, more or less selective be 
It in terms of entrance requirements or screening practices at the various 
stages, such as non-promotion, grade-repeating, or drop-out. But systems 
vary widely ,n how they employ these practices which, in most cases, only 
apply seriously at secondary level. In some systems there are practically 
no enrolment restrictions during mandatory school age. This is the case in 
countries where there is a common basic school which covers the entire 
period of mandatory attendance. When it comes to the choice of optional 
programmes or subjects, it is up to the student and his parents and not 
to the school *-> make the choice. 

Petrat (1969) conducted a survey in three A>ew (counties) in the Land 
of Schleswig-Hojstein in the Federal Republic of Germany. He obtained 
lists of two age corhorts of children who, in 1955 and 1958 respectively, 
had qualified for entrance to secondary academic school {Realschule or 
Gymnasium). He then followed them up through grades I0 and 13 respec- 
tively and used the combination of a longitudinal and a cross-sectional 
approach. 

In grade 7 the students were distributed in three different types of 
school: (1) Terminal grades of the elementary school (Hauptschule) (2) 
Middle school (Realschule) which brought them to a middle school leaving 
certificate, and (3) Gymnasium, which was a nine-year school leading to 
the matriculation examination (Abitur) which qualifies for university en- ' 
trance Table 5.4 gives the proportion of students to be found in grade 7 
in each of the three types of schools by parental occupation. The range 
for the three Kreise is also indicated. 

The overwhelming majority of the children whose parents were civil 
serv^ants, professionals and executives were in the Gymnasium, whereas an 
equally impressive majority of children, whose fathers were workers were 
m the Hauptschule. Petrat's interpretation of these differences in participa- 
tion was somewhat speculative. He thought that the " ahistoric lifestyle " 
ot the social str?ita that were underrepresented was a reflection of the 
modern consumer society". An unwillingness to delay gratification was 
seen as a major cause of the " educational abstinence " among workers. 
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. Table 5 4 DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS IN GRADE 7 
AMONG THE THREE MAIN TYPES OF SCHOOLS IN THREE COUNTIES 
IN THE STATE OF SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN 

{by parental occupation ) 

In pcrccnlage 



Hauptschule (a contin- 
Calegory of parental \x^i\on oi Volksschule Realschule Gymnasium 

occupation until end of 

mandatory schooling) 



Farm workers 

Blue^ollar workers in industry 

iand craftsmen 

White collar workers 

Civil servants, executives, 

professionals 



.Source: Pelrat. 1^5*;, p. ti'). 



89-97 3-11 U 

62-79 19-3 i 2-7 

30-41 39-48 nT26^ 

0-4 0-20 79-96 



Petrat (1969) also analysed grade-repealing or drop-out iti relation to 
social background. This relationship was particularly strong in the Gym- 
nasium. The attrition rate during the first four years of Gymnasium was 
on average 22 per cent. The proportion varied from about 12-24 per cent 
in the top social stratum to 33 to 40 per cent in the bottom stratum. 

A comprehensive study of students who dropped out from the Gymna- 
sium in the Land of Baden-Wurttemberg was made by H. Peisert and 
R. Dahrendorf (1967). They used available statistics for this particular type 
of school to elucidate the proportion of drop-outs over the len-year period 
1953-1963 and made special investigations in some schools by means of 
student interviews. It was quite clearly brought out that early leaving 
before ih^" Abitur was related to both social background and institutional 
factors. The drop-out patterns varied from school to school. About 40 per 
cent of the intake to the Gymnasium at the age of 10 (including the 
grade-repeaters) completed the course of study and passed the Abitur. This 
figure varied from 84 per cent of those whose fathers were civil servants 
"to 24 per cent of those with a working class background. Since, in terms 
of intellectual qualifications at the age of entry, these groups did not 
differ very much, one might conclude that there was a considerable reserve 
of talent among those who dropped out. 

Systems ajso differ enormously in non-promotion and grade-repeating 
practices that are employed as early as at elementary or basic school level. 
In France, for example, roughly one-third of the children repeal the first 
grade of the ecole primaire (OECD, 1971b). In the United Slates and the 
Scandinavian countries, grade-repeating during the first 6-9 years of school- 
ing is almost non-cxistenl. 

In his monograph on students of working class background in German 
universities (to which we have already referred in the context of 'reserve of 
ability') Dahrendorf (1965) tentatively advances a Iheory about the opera- 
tion of the "social filter" which brings about a glaring disparity in parti- 
cipation all the way from entry lo the Gymnasium to university graduation. 
In addition to the syndrome of deferred gratification " (the tendency to 
shy away from long-range investments such as in education) he advances 
the explanatory concept of "social distance" - the psychological remote- 
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ness of universities from the mentality of ordinary workers - to which 
we have already drawn attention. The. school also, particularly the 
secondary school, serves as a selecting and promoting instrument dominated 
by middle class values which are alien to the working class students. The 
very model- of the time-honoured humanistisches Gvmnasium with its 
eniphasis on classical languages and abstract verbal achievement denies the 
values they hold, while the teachers, who are the guardians of these tra- 
ditions, inadvertently serve as gate-keepers tending to admit those students 
whose background is more compatible with the milieu they themselves 
represent. 

As already observed, until the 1960s transfer from primary to secondary 
m ,^ d". ^^'""^''i F-Liropean countries took place at the age of 

10-12. Selectivity on grounds both of ability and of social background (two 
sets of criteria that are correlated) was relatively severe. The introduction 
ot the cycle dorienlaiion and, later, the college denseignemeni secondaire 
in France were attempts to establish more Hexibility and less social bias at 
this stage. The Strukturplan submitted by the Deutscher Bildimgsrai (1970) 
niust also be regarded as an important step towards the introduction of 
the kind of flexibility provided by a comprehensive school (Gesamischule) 
The Committee explicitly talks about an Orieiuierungsphase (op. cil., p. 73). 

For a long lime educators were hardly aware of the fact that all 
kinds of educational selection, which allegedly are carried out on the 
basis of 'ntel eclual proficiency only, are correlated with sociar background 
(Husen. 1971) This meant lhat the more selective an educational system 
was in terms of conventional academic criteria (school marks, examinations 
and test scores), the greaf : was the imbalance between students from 
different social strata, for criteria of school performance are correlated 
with most ot the criteria of social status (see, e.g., [-Yaser, 1959) Thus if 
one. sets out to " do justice" to all children by seeing to it that they^re 
promoted strictly according to academic criteria or IQ and regardless of 
their social origin, the inevitable result is lhat their social backgr-nmd comes 
nevertheless into the reckoning. 

ft has been emphasized repeatedly that policy decision.s- about the reor- 
ganization of sehioi structure, for instance decisions to -go comprehen- 
sive . should be based on adequate and conclusive evidence provided by 
research. Adherents to the bipartite or parallel system and those in favour 
o an unseleelive, eomprehensixe system both unanimously endorse the 
Idea that, before policy-makers decide to make a ehanye. evidence showing 
whether or not this change would bring an improvement in "standard" 
must be presented. Bui. as pointed out above, the crucial question which 
linforlunately is seldom, if ever, made explicit is: What criteria should be 
chosen as indicators of Ihe "efficiency" or " adequacy" of the different 
systems. I hose in favour of a parallel, selective system tend lo choose the 
attainments of the group that represents the end-product of the academic 
programme and to disregard the rest: those in favour of a unified compre- 
hensive system prefer as their criterion the attainments of all w/w enier the 
system and would also include outcomes other than Ihe purely academic or 
cognitive ones - for instance, attitudes, interests, motivation to pursue 
turther studies, and so on. In this way. the choice of criteria of evaluation 
retlecis differences of opinion between "elitists" and egalitarians" But 
even if agrecmeni could be reached on a uniform set of criteria lo evaluate 
the two systems, there would still be^djl^ip^ilty in reaching a consensus about 
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tho specific, concrete criteria that should be employed to a5ises*s student 
attainments. How much emphasis should be placed on the learning of 
"hard facts'* as compared with the mastery of such skills as the ability to 
study indepcnlly? How should received knowledge be weighed in com- 
parison with the ability to learn new ihingb? What importance should be 
gi\eR to non-cogni^ivr attainments such as ability to cooperate or to take 
responsibility? Adherents to the bipartite system tend to appreciate skills 
and noa-cognitive outcomes less than do those in the comprehensive camp. 

The comprehcnsivc-vcrsus-selcctive-school issue provides another illus- 
tration of the problem first pointed out by Gunnar Myrdal in the 1930s 
and recx-ntly taken up by him again (Myrdal, 1969), namely the place of 
implicit \alues in social science, research, [t would take us too far afield 
to enlarge upon this matter here, so let us leave it with the observation 
that the social scientist'- is guided by his own value priorities - not only 
when choosing problems to investigate, but in selecting his criterion vari- 
ables also. This, however, should certainly not imply that those engaged in 
such research are so wedded to their value premises that they are content 
to work in solipsislic isolation from each other. We shall come back to 
this problem in our final chapter when we discuss the conclusions of re- 
search into what causes individual differences. 

The intensive debate focused on surveys and experiments carried out 
in eonr-*etion with the structural change of the .Swedish school system did 
much to air this malter of \alues in social science research. When the 
1946 Royal Commission submitted its main report to the government in 
!94X and recommended a nine year comprehensive school that would replace 
all other school types covering the mandatory school age, its recommen- 
dations were partly based on extensive studies of the development of 
scholastic abiliti'^ from 7-16 years of age (Elmgren, 1952). Everybody who 
participated in the ensuing debate, pro or con, was convinced that scholas- 
tic aptitude was to a large extent inherited and that it could be assessed 
in a \alid way at the age of 1 1 or 12 - that is, when transfer to the aca- 
demic secondary school used to take place. Nevertheless, the Commi.ssion 
opposed the idea of selecting students for the academic type of school or 
programme at that early age chiefly because this would "deprive" the 
other programmes of their "proper share" of talent and eventually deny 
the manual occupations the spofesmen they needed (.SOU, 1948:27: cf. 
Huscr., 1962). 

Unfortunately, both those who favoured and those who were against 
later differentiation confused diagnosis with prognosis. It is one thing to 
measure actual ability, for instance to assess the child's verbal IQ at 11; 
it is quite another to use the score for predictive purposes, e.g., as an 
aptitude index. A composite of measures of home environment predicts 
attainments in the academic secondary school better than IQ and similar 
indiavs do (see, for example, Fraser, 1959). But so far nobody has sug- 
gested that -^ome kind of social background index should be employed in 
selcLting children for academic secondary education ! 



I). Selection for and Screening: durinz Secondary Education 

Selectivity has been, and still is, a predominant feature of all education- 
al systems, particularly those- that operate "dually". Students are selected 
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for academic secondary education on the basis of some criterion of scholas- 
tic ability, such as marks, examinations, and test scores, and there is 
screening of those admitted during the course. Grade-repeating and drop- 
out, especially the former, has been very prevalent, and still is, in some 
countries. A Royal Commission in England (HMSO,'l954) showed that, 
in the middle 1950s, more than one-third of the students who, after careful 
scrutiny, had been admitted to the grammar school either did not obtain a * 
final certifitate or failed to get enough passes. About half of the students 
in the first five grades of the primary school in France repeat at least one . 
grade (OECD, 197 lb). In France too, in spite of the selection and grade- 
repeating that occurs in the lycee, about one-third fails in the last grade 
of the academic secondary school (/Z?/^.). 

It is not possible here to present a complete conspectus of the vast 
amount of research that has been directed at the effects of selectivity 
on educational opportunity: purpose will be served well, however, if we 
look briefly at some of the more typical studies that focus mainly on 
educational attainment "arid social class. The follow-up of a representative 
intake to the grammar school in the United Kingdom (HMSO, 1954) 
has already been mentioned; to this should be added the regional surveys 
by Floud, e/ a/., (1956) in England artd the Eraser study (1959) in Scotland 
of the relationship between school performances and conditions in the home. 
Girard (1963) and his associates have conducted surveys on grade-repeating, 
drop-out, and social background---in— France. The social factors affecting 
school attainments ^mu beclTGOnsidered by the German BildungskommiS' 
sion in the report on ability^and learning edited by Roth (1968). The equal 
ity of opportunity aspect of the Swedish school reform stimulated a series 
of surveys beginning with Boalt (1947) and Husen (1948), and research in 
Sweden up to 1966 .has been reviewed by Husen and Boall (1968). A 
background paper on group disparities in educational participation was 
prepared by the OECD ( 197 1) for its policy conference in 1970. Additional- 
ly, extensive statistics on disparities due to socio-economic background 
have been ^collected, most of them referring to higher educafton. In what 
follows, some of the findings of this . research will be presented in two 
sections, one concerning itself wTth the relationship between social class 
and selection for academic education, and the other with the relationship 
between social class and screening during a given course of study, with 
particular reference to grade-repeating. 

A complete survey of all the 11,000 fourth-grade students in the city 
of Stockholm provided the basis for the follow-up study to which we 
have already given some attention (Svensson, 1962). Another special study 
was carried out on the 6,000 students from the North Side who had the 
choice either of competing for entry into the academic secondary school 
or of proceeding to the terminal classes of the compulsory elernentary 
school. Scores on achievement and intelligence tests, school marks and 
social background information were available. The categorization in three 
socio-economic groups, as developed by the Swedish Bureau of Census, 
was employed. The distribution of social classes represented by the students 
who were admitted to the five-year reahkqla was compared with the same 
phenomenon for those who continued in the terminal classes of the ele- 
mentary school (Table 5.5). The difference between the distribution for 
the upper (professional, managerial, etc.) and the lower group (manual 
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workers) is highly significant. It should be pointed out that a transfer to 
the academic secondary school had no financial implications for the individ- 
ual student or his parents. No tuition fees had to be paid, and the social 
benefits were the same as for the elementary school. The differences be- 
tween those who transferred and those who continued could be accounted 
for by a combination of home background (and the motivational factors 
that go with it) and academic aptitude as measured by school marks 
> equalized by standardized achievement tests. 

Table 5.5 SOiClAL CLASS DISTRIBUTION 
OF STUDENTS WHO WERE ADMITTED 
TO THE ACADEMIC SfcCONDARY SCHOOL 
after: GRADE 4 AND OF THOSE WHO CONTINUED 
IN TrfE TERMINAL CLASSES 
OF THE ELEW€NTARY SCHOOL 

{The entire fourth-grade population on (he North Side 
of the city of Stockholm, spring semester , 1955. -n = 5366) 



In percentage 





Number 


Number 




of students 


of students 


Social class 


continuing in 


admitted to 




elementary 


secondary 




school 


school'" 


1 


!0.4 


34.3 






. 46,2 


3 


52.00 


19.5 


Total 


100.0 


10(1.0 


Source: Svenssnn, I'j62. 



Table 5.5 poses two questions, namely: What are the more specific 
factors that underlie the under-representation of social class 3 students 
in the secondary academic school? and: What kind of social bias may 
have gone into the selection procedure? It was clearly worth looking 
into this more closejy, for as many as 43 per cent of the applicants fi^om 
social class 3 were not accepted into the secondary school, while only 
32 per cent of class I failed in this respect. 

Table 5.6 APPLICANTS FOR ADMISSION 
TO ACADEMIC SECONDARY SCHOOL, 
BY SOCIAL CLASS AND ABILITY LFVi i 
ACCORDING TO INTELLIGENCE TEST 

In percentage 

Ability level on stanine {9'-poinl standard) scale (inlelligrncc lest) 
Social class . '. 





9 


8 


7 


6 


5 


4, 


3 


2 


1 


1 


87 


89 


^ '82 


82 


70 


58 


47 


21 


14 


2 


. . 85 


77 


74 


59 


47 


36 


20 


13 


7 


3 


66 


72 


45 


40 


24 


18 


8 


7 


5 



Sources: Husen. l^Hy"^ and Svensson. I*J62 
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Three measures of intellectual capacity were available: intelligence test 
scores,. achievement test scores in the three R's, and school marks. Each 
of these was converted into a nine-point scale with the top 4 per cent of 
the total population in group 9, the next 7 per cent in group 8, and so 
on. Details of the analysis have been presented elsewhere (OECD, 1967), 
and we shall confine ourselves here to relating the intelligence test score 
to incidence of application and rejection in the various social classes. 
The outcome is much the same when the achievement test scores or school 
marks are employed as a criterion of scholastic ability (Table 5.6). 

Table 5.7 NUMBER OF RFJECTED APPLICANTS TO SECONDARY SCHOOL 
BY SOCIAL CLA.SS AND ABILITY LEVEL 
ACCORDING TO INTELLIGENCE TEST 

. In percentage 

Ability level (intelligence test) 

Social class — ^ 

9 8 7 6 5 4 3 2 1 



6 20 18 36 52 69 69 (80) (100) 
6 23 33 50 60 68 79 (100) (75) 
13 30 31 43 37 61 82 (54) (100) 



In the first place, we note on every ability level a consistently lower 
t number of applicants from socio-economic class 3 than from classes 1 

and 2., The difference is not very great among the II per cent most 
able (levels 9 and 8), but it is striking among students of average or 
close to average ability. Thus, about two three times as many from class I 
as from class 3 applied at levels 6 and 5. Considering the low appli- 
cation rate in class 3, one could expect the rejection rate to be luwer 
there than in classes I and 2. As can be seen in Table 5.6, this is not' 
the case. The difference in rejection rate tends to be higher among the 
more able than among the Jess able. Thus social handicap, operates not 
only in building up the level of educational aspiration but also in trans- 
lating the aspiration into action, i.e., by applying for entry to academic 
education. 

Similar findings were reported by Harnqvisi' and Grahm (1963) who 
conducted a comprehensive national survey of three groups of students in 
three different choice situations in secondary school: (/) the choice between 
proceeding to the senior secondary school {gymnasium) or going out to 
work after completion of the junior secondary school: (2) the choice be- 
s tween different programmes at the beginning of the senior secondary school: 
and (i) the choice between different tracks or programmes during the two 
last years in the senior secondary school. The choices were related to 
student attitudes, school marks, and social background. 

In this connection we shall limit ourselves to the' findings pertaining 
to transfer/non-transfer to the senior secondary school. Table 5.8 shows 
that this differed between various types of urbanized areas where the 
junior secondary schools were located. It should be noted, however, that 
the percentages do not reflect differences between students from rural and 
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from highly urbanized areas since the major part of differentiation due to 
urbanization had taken place at entry to the junior secondary school. 

Table 5.8 TRANSFER FROM JUNIOR SECONDARY 
TO SENIOR SECONDARY SCHOOL BY TYPE OF URBANIZATION 

In percentage 





Boys 


Girls 


Towns in norther Sweden (Norrland) 


82 
72 
69 
61 


68 
46 
50 
48 


Source: Hi«r?:'«vi«;l and Grahm. I06.V 



As can be seen from Table 5.9, transfer is closely related to socio- 
.economic status and parental education. The previous tendency among 
middle and upper class students was to transfer from the penultimate grade 
in the junior school to the first grade in the four-year gymnasium, whereas 
the practice of taking the leaving examination from the .junior secondary 
school before transferring to the senior secondary was an outcome of 
broadened possibilities for pre-university education for those who attended 
municipal middle schools. 

Table 5.9 DISTRIBUTION BY SOCIAL CLASS AND FATHER^S EDUCATION 

OF BOYS INTENDING AND NOT INTENDING 
y TO ENTER SENIOR SECONDy^RY SCHOOL {gymnasium ) 

/ in percentage 



fn termural grade 
of junior se<^ondary school 



In penuUimate grade 
of junior secondary school 



Social class 

1 

2 V 

3 

No information .. 

Tola! 

Father 's education 

University 

Senior secondary . 
Junior secondary . 

Elementary 

No information .. 

Total 




Do not intend 

to enter 
immediatdy 



Intend to 
enter 
immediately . 



Do 4iot intend 

to enter 
/Immediately 



11 
50 
32 

7, 

io6' 



2 
4 
10 
76 

8 

100 



53 
31 
10 

/6 

roo 

26 
16 
16 
35 
8 

100 



13 
47 
38 
3 

100 



2 
7 
13 
34 

6 

100 



Source: Harnqvist and Cir.lhm. I96.V 



In view of tlhe fact that transfer from the second highest grade in the 
iuniOr secondary to the senior secondary school was the traditional pat- 
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tern in the social strata from which most senior secondary school students 
had been drawn, the two columns on the right of Table 5.9 are the most 
interesting ones. About ha\f the boys who intended to transfer immediately 
were from social class 1 as compared with oniy 10 per cent from class 3. 
The father's education is also highly correlated with immediate transfer to 
the senior secondary school. ' - 

Harnqvist (Harnqvist and Grahm, 1963, p. 46) sums up the effect of 
geographical and social factors affecting the choice of further education 
thus: "The direct effects, consist of economic obstacles in the way of con- 
tinued school attendance, and obstacles in the form of great distances to 
educational institutions. The indirect effects could be associated with differ- 
ences in the value attached to further education among parents of dif- 
ferent social status. Since social classes arc geographically unevenly discrib- 
uted, geographically determined differences may be operating. Still more 
subtle is the way that conciousness'of social status may influence the stu- 
dent's self-appraisal and level of aspiration, thus leading to a choice of 
more modest types of education, even when intellectual capacity is excel- 
lent, and the economic and social barriers are surmountable". 



E. Grade-repeating and Drop-out 

As already suggested, one could hypothesize from the concept of aca- 
demic ability that ^rade-repeating would, as would all other selective 
measures, be correlated with social background. Hence the individual 
costs of grade-repeating are particularly heavy for students of lower class 
origin. Boalt (1947), in his survey of an age cohort of Stockholm students 
who were followed up for ten years, was able to show that screening in 
terms of grade-repeating and drop-out was indeed so correlated. 

The considerable social cost of screening is the principal reason for 
concern in countries where grade-repeating has been frequent. Frommberger 
(1954) conducted a survey of grade-repeaters iq West Germany, and Un- 
deutsch (1955, I960) n\adt das Sit zenbleiberelend C gradc-rcpQaimg rrAscry 
an object of studies and conferences. In France, grade-repeating as early as 
in the first five years of elementary schooling on average delayed the 
students by 1 .5 school years (OECD, 197 lb). 

Until recently, grade-repeating was standard practice in elementary 
schooL in all European countries ^nd up to 1914 it was apparently quite 
common in the United States. E.L. Thorndiko (lli3j questioned its value 
as an instrument of " individuaii/Jug ' instruction so as to get the majority 
of the students up to an acceptable standard. It is. reasonable to assume 
that this practice is closely associated with heterogeneity of student enrol- 
ment, particularly social heterogeneity. Since the main approach in instruc- 
tion is the "frontal", one (i.e., the teacher addresses the entire class), the 
ensuing differences in students' performances can be remedied either by 
having those who lag behind repeat the class or by setting up some kind of 
streaming or tracking system (Jackson, 1965). 

The French educational system shows how a screening with a built in 
social bias can operate as earJy as at elementary level. In the OCCD's 
report. Edu cat ionar Policy and Planning: France (OECD, 1972a), statistical 
survey data have been brought together to elucidate enrolment ratios, 
grade-repeating, drop-outs, and .examination ratios as related to social 



background. This reveals a remarkable degree of grade-repeating - even 
in thic first grade of the ecole primaire where it hits 35 per cent of the boys 
and 30 per cent of the girls. The frequencies for the next four grades vary 
between 18 and 24 per cent. This accounts for the fact that it takes on the 
average six and a half years to complete the 5-year course. Only 24 per 
cent of the boys and 27 per cent of the girls complete it in the scheduled 
time. Thus as many as 21 per^cent of the boys are 3-5 years over age when 
they transfer to the secondary school. 

One could expect grade-repeating- and the ensuing over-age to influence 
the likelihood of getting into .the more attractive streams of secondary 
education, particularly in the lycee. Even there, in spite of the selection 
that takes place on entry, grade-repeating goes on affecting 15 per cent 
of the 6eme and close to a third of those in thelrerminal cla^s (the 
baccalaureat year). In 1962, Girard and Bastids (GECD, 1971) conducted 
a survey of the students leaving CM2 (the fifth grade of primaire) who 
should have reached second degre of the secondary school by 1966. Fifty- 
five per cent of the primary school-leavers entered either a CEG (a second- 
ary school with a general syllabus) or a lycee (with- a more academic one). 
Only 18 per cent were found in the seconde five years later. 

One of the outcomes of grade-repeating at secondary level as well as 
during the primary school is a high frequency of over-age in the terminal 
class, for instance in the lycee. Those who have got there without grade- 
repeating should be 17, but in fact only a third of the terminal students 
arc of this age or younger, whereas another third are 1 year older than 
they should be and the final third 2 years over age. The attrition taking 
place in both the primary and the secondary schools ib socially selective 
and is another illustration of the role that the school plays in allocating 
people to various social strata. The social stratification procedure is already 
effective at the primary stage. .According to a survey, by Girard and asso- 
ciates (1963), children with the following backgrounds were of normal age, 
i.e., ii or under, when they had reached grade 5: 



Per cent 



Agricultural workers 21 

Farmers 41 

Manual workers 36 

Clerical staff 48 

Junior executives 71 

Professionals and 

industrial entrepreneurs 69 

Senior executives 76 



The students included in the survey were rated by their teachers as to 
scholastic ability. Thirty-five per cent of those whose parents were classi- 
fied ais manual workers were rated as "excellent" or "good" as compared 
with 64 per cent of those with junior executive background. According to 
another survey conducted by Girard (1953) in the Seine Department, 54 per 
cent of the childrea who completed the ecole primaire had working class 
backgrounds/The corresponding figure for the 6eme(iYfi first grade) in the 
lycee was only 10 per cent. The number of children with professional, 
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civil service or managerial background in the was 3 peV cent, whereas 
in the 6eme they amounted to 57 per cent. 

By and large, in most West European industrial countries before the 
enrolment explosion and the restructuring of secondary education, the 
representation of social class 3 (mainly manual workers) in the junior 
academic secondary school was around 10 per cent, whereas it accounted 
for about half the students in the first grades of the primary school. But, 
even aftef secondary education became general and the various programmes 
began to be integrated within a more unified system, the "tracking" of 
the students implied an allocation according to social origin. Irr the survey 
conducted by Girard et aL (1963), students with a working class back- 
ground accounted for 40 per cent of (he entire 6eme population as^ com- 
pared with 12 per cent with a managerial or professional background. But 
in the selective lycee the former group accounted for 24 per cent and the 
latter for 30 per cent at the 6eme level. In the primary terminal classes 
(conipletmg compulsory education), 49 per cent were of working class 
origm as compared with 2 per cent from a managerial or professional 
background. 

A British Royal Commission in the 1950s conducted a study on failures, 
particularly "early leavers", in the grammar schools. The students ad-' 
mitted to these schools had been carefully selected on the basis of the so- 
called 11+ examinations which allegedly provide a fair diagnosis of scho- 
lastic ability in 90 per cent of the cases (see, e.g., Vernon, 1957).,.At the 
end of the follow-up period, 37 per cent of the total enrolment were 
regarded as failures , by the Committee on one or more of three counts: 
they had not completed the five-year course, they had not gained any 
certificates or they had gained a certificate with iess than three passes. 
Attainment in grammar school was related to performance in the entrance 
examinations and social background. The results are shown in Table 5. 10. 

Table 5.10 FAILURE RATE AMONG BRITISH GRAMMAR SCHOOL STUDENTS 
BY ENTRANCE QUALIFICATIONS 
AND SOCIAL BACKGROUND 

- In percentage^ 

P.'».tcrnal social status 



Professions! and maiiagerial 

Clerical 

Semi-skilled workers 

ynskilled workers 



Source: tarly Leaving. London: HMSO. |954 



The most striking finding in this table is that among the students 
who, according to entrance examinations, belong to the third, four br 
five times as many working class children failed as those from a profes- 
sional or managerial background. This is another indication of the school's 
role as a social stratifier. Even if a student of lower class background has 
quahficd for entry to a school or a programme that is considered to be 



Entrance standing 



Best third Middle third Lowest third 



10 25 34 

19 32 42 

38 58 62 

54 62 76 



geared to the needs of children with a privileged background or has tra- 
ditionally enrolled students from such a background, he apparently has 
difficulty in remaining in that school or programme. In his classical book 
on Equality, written around 1930, Tawney (1951) attacked the liberal con- 
cept of formal equality of access to education, referring to it as " the 
impertinent courtesy of an invitation offered to unwelcome guests 

A Swedish survey conducted in the 1950s (Orring, 1959) illustrates 
the relationship between jpcial class and screening by grade-repeating. 
One fifth of the total national enrolment into the five-year junior secondary 
school was followed up, and the proportion of the original intake that 
was still enrolled at a certain grade level - and which reflected both grade- 
repeating and drop-out - was caiculated. Sixty per cent of the students 
from socio-economic class 1 (highest) reached the final grade without 
delay, as compared with 48 per cent in class 3 (lowest). The difference 
between its classes was greater for drop-outs (which during the first three 
years meant going back to elementary school) than for grade-repeaters. 

F; Educational Abstinence'' 

In conducting a study of "educational abstinence" among workers 
in Germany, Suzanne Grim (1966) set out to test the following four hypo- 
theses, the first of which relates to the material conditions of the workers 
while the other three relate to psychological barriers: 

1. Workers avoid sending iheir children to further-going (academic) 
schools because of lack of financial means. 

2. Workers let their children remain in the Volksschule (primary 
school) because they are uninformed about further-going education 
and the occupations to which it leads ("information distance "). 

3. Workers shun upward social mobility via the school system be- 
cause of social inhibitions ("affective distance") towards advanced 
education as well as towards the social strata to which such educa- 
tion gives access. 

4. Workers let their children remain in the Volksschule because they 
live in conditions that are not conducive to planning ahead. 

On the basis of responses to six interview questions about their con- 
cern for the education of their child, whether they would contact the 
teacher to discuss educational plans and the like for him, the parents 
concerneH v.'ere divided into three groups corresponding to levels of aspi- 
ration. They were asked what they knew about the middle school, the 
gymnasium, and the university. On the whole they were better informed 
about the first of these than the other two. But the most interesting find- 
ing, which confirmed the hypothesis about "information distance", was 
that parents in the best informed group had only half the "information 
distance", that is, they knew twice as much as those in the two other 
groups. 

The workers who tended to send iheir children to acadejnic sec:,ondary 
schools, and who thereby "deviate" from the norm of sticking to the 
Volksschule and entering a Beruf (occupation), were characterized by a 
small or moderate "affective distance". The result is a reduced "informa- 
tion distance" and forward planning for the child's education, together 
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with a willingness to take the financial risks. All of this together constitutes 
what Grimm calls "deviant educational behaviour". 

On the results of her interviews, Grimm tried to identify what social 
factors were prevalent among those who exhibited such deviant educational 
behaviour. Her findings were: (/)They tended to identify themselves with 
groups or individuals on a higher level in the status hierarchy, such as 
teachers. About one third of the " deviants'' had fathers who had moved 
downward from the middle class. ir2)The "deviants" were successful in 
their occupations. The majority were highly skilled workers, masters or 
'supervisors, (i) Their own ambitions had in one way or another been 
thwarted^ and they had transferred their former hopes for themselves to 
their children. 
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Chapter 6 

IMPACT OF BACKGROUND FACTORS 
ON EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 



In this chapter we shall look at some of the major studies that have 
shed light on background factors related to educational attainment and 
performance. On the whole we shall move from nationwide surveys, where 
participation in further-going education has been related to crude back- 
ground factors such as rural-urban residence and social class, to studies 
aimed at identifying more specific and circumscribed background factors that 
account for differences in amount of formal schooling attained and cognitive 
skills achieved.!/ There are several surveys that pertain to career decisions 
,and the role played by the school vis-a-vis teenage children. In the l96Qs 
several studies of career plans among young people kh the East European 
couihries, particularly in the Soviet Union, were published (see e.g. 
YanoWi(ch and Dodge, 1968). These reports provide us with an opportunity 
to examine the relationship between educational and occupational aspira- 
tions and attainments, on the one hand, and home background on the 
other in a social order different from that in the West European countries 
and the United States where previously the bulk of the empirical studies 
on this subject had been carried out. I 



1. SOCIO-ECOLOGICAL FACTORS 

We referred earlier to surveys conducted in the Federal Republic of 
Germany by Edding and van Carnap (1962) and by Peisert.(I967), which 
were focused on regional disparities in participation in upper secondary 
and higher education. lii the United States, Nam (1968) and his associates 
used national data from the Current Population Survey in 1965 to analyse 
drop-out from high school with regard to the Joint and separate effects of 
race, socio-economic status, religion, sex and place of residence. Later 
Nam (I97I) analysed data for OECD. . 

A. National ^Surveys 

National surveys consistently show that in most countries there are 
disparities between rural and urban areas in the matter of educational 
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participation. The OECD (1971a) collated a comprehensive set of statistics 
jclating to this situation in its Member countries for the 1970 Conference 
on Policies for Educational Growth* Data by region were available for 15 
countries at two points in time. In at least 12, regional disparities seemed 
to be of the same order on both occasions or showed a tendency to v/iden 
at the secondary level. The latter case applied, for instance, in Canada, 
France and Sweden. Coefficients of variation were used as relative measures 
of variability between regions or provinces. However, it was overlooked 
in this report that the tendency towards an increased participation gap 
, between regions could very well be an artifact of migration from rural to 
urban areas. Those who migrate have had more education than those who 
remain and tend, of course, to pass on this privilege to their children 
(Neymark, 1961). 

In several countries, though, the picture is not as clear-cut as it used 
to be. Previously, there was a progressively diminishing participation rate 
from big cities, through middle-sized cities, small cities and villages down to 
sparsely populated rural areas (Husen, 1948). But now in the United States, 
for instance, one finds the highest participation rates in the urban fringes. 
In Denmark they are, higher in the provincial cities than in the larger 
capital, Copenhagen. 

Douglas (1964) found great differences in the availability of gra^imar 
school places as between regions in the United Kingdom. Wales had places 
for 33.5 per cent of an age group of primary school-leavers as compared 
with 18.9 per cent in the south of England, which had a higher percentage : 
of salaried workers and a higher mean score on the scholastic ability test. 
Where grammar school places were in short supply, middle class children 
appeared to be awarded the same number as they obtained in areas where 
the availability was good. Ft was the working class children who suffered 
most from the increased competition. 



B. The 1970 OECD Participation Survey 

As a preparation for the 1970 Conference on Policies for Educational 
Growth, the OECD Secretariat compiled a background study of disparities 
in educational participation due« among other things, to the socio-economic 
background of students (OECD, 1971a'). 

Data on socio-economic disparities were available, for sevea OECD 
countries - Denmark, France, Germany, the Netherlands, Norway, England 
and the United States. The following statistics illustrate the occurrence of 
such disparities as they concern secondary education. In France participa- 
tion at secondary level approached 100 per cent, but great socio-economic 
disparities existed as between the various tracks and programmes. Children 
from homes of professionals and executives had participation rates of only 
20 to 30 per cent in the colleges d'enseignement ^fneral (CEG), as com- 
pared \vith 60 to 80 per cent in the classical streams of the more highly 
regarded lycees. According to a German study reported in ''Die hohere 
Schule'\ students whose parents were themselves university graduates inr 
creased their representation in the 9-year Gymnasiurfi Uom less than 10 per 
cent at the beginning of the nine-year course to 35 per cent in the grad- 
uating class, while representation by the children of workers (not foremen 
and skilled v/orkers) decreased from 31 to 2 per cent. In the Netherlands, 
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the ratio of admissions among 12-year-olds to the academic secondary 
schools increased over a five-year period from 45 to 67 per cent in the 
upper stratum, but only from 4 to 7 per cent in the lower stratum. A 
study in England by Westergaard and Little (OECD, 1967) showed that 
among 11 to 13-year-old boys born in the late 1930s, 62 per cent with 
professional and managerial background had been to grammar school as 
compared with only 7 per cent of those whose parents were unskilled 
workers^ By the age of .17, 43 percent of the former group and only 1.5 
per cent of the latter were still at grammar school. 

The 1971 OECD participation survey has a section which, country by 
country, compares the socio-economic distribution of university students 
with that of males in the labbur force (OECD, 197 la). By the arrangement 
of these statistics in a diagram showing the percentages of participation by 
student background and the composition of the labour force at two points 
in lime, one is given a picture of the extent to which changes in partici- 
pation in higher education have taken place. The report expresses the 
caveat that this type of representation does not lake 'into account shifts in 
social class distribution over lime. Since in the more industrialized countries 
there is j tendency towards an increase in the managerial and professional 
groups and a decrease in the number of manual workers, the change might 
seem to widen the participation gap because of a considerable increase in 
the upper stratum and a slight decrease in the lower one. All of these 
OECD statistics, like most produced by other surveys, are limited to parti- 
cipation by the crude index of socio-economic status. In offering an expla- 
nation for the differences in participation, the 1971 report points out: 
"The relationship between socio-economic factors and school participation 
may be not so much an economic relationship as one which accounts for 
differences in life styles and mobility aspirations", (op. cit,, p. 80). 



2. HOME BACKGROUND AND SCHOOL PERFORMANCE 



A. Various types of Home Variables 

An extensive research has identified a number of social variables asso- 
ciated with educational c4reer. Most of these, however, are distal and not 
proximal measures of hotW social background actually works. Social class, 
for instance, is a very crude overall backgro'und index. It is a composite 
of economic, status, and qualification measurements. It does not tell us 
in a concrete way Aow a particular child from a jparticular social stratum is 
treated by his parents or what kinds ' of psychological processes are 
promoting or acting as obstacles to success in education. Hence, our con- 
sideration of most of the research reported in Ihis chapter must be regarded 
as no more than an attempt to oljtain an over-all descriptive picture and to 
identify only the major relevant independent variables. 

We are, therefore, far from the stage when we can begin to analyse 
causally how the variables act and interact. The vigorous debate, for exam- 
ple, that followed the publication of the Coleman report (Coleman, et, aL, 

1966 OE, 1970: Mosteller and Moynihan, 1971) and, a few years later, 
* r-* 
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the report by Jencks (1972) and his associates, shows what difficulties 
are encountered in disentangling the "effects" of home background and. 
school resources in accounting for individual differences in student achieve- 

SneH reHr ^'''' K'°°''' '"""u ^^'^ ^"^'y^''^' ^ave not substantially 
Mnnch 'he researcher faces in trying to establish causal rela- 

lonsh.ps between background factors, schooling, and occupational career, 
in his comments on a series of papers given at a United States Office of 
Education -conference .on the effect of the teacher (OE, 1970) Coleman 
suggests that longitudinal data should be employed to come to grips with 
the enormous problem of separating effects due to student and to school 
differences (o/>. c(7., p. 175). 

In an article on dimensions of inequality, Tretheway (Fensham 1970) 
distinguishes between the following types of social variables that survey 
research conducted so far has shown to be more of less correlated with 
educational opportunity: 

1. Family-related variables, such as^ocio-economic status, income 
parental education and parental attitudes towards education 

2. Neighbourhood Variables, such as geographical location and the 
sub-culture of the neighbourhood community. 

^' '"'=•1 of education open to or aspired to 

by different ethnic groups. 

4. Religious variables, such as education open to or aspired to by 
different religious groups. ^ 
J 5. School-related variables, such as school facilities, teacher compe- 
tence, programmes available. 

6. Peer group variables, such as attitudes of age-maip'; to schobline 
teachers, and authority. 

He could have added sex as one further dimension of inequality since in 
most countries there are considerable sex differences in educational nartici- 
pation to the disadvantage of girls. 

In her study of "educational abstinence" among manual workers, to 
which we have already referred, Susanne Grimm (1966) discerns three 
groups of fact ors thai may cause it 

1. socio-economic factors, such as parental occupation, size of family 
access to private tutoring; 

2. socio-cultural factors, such as parental formal education, rearing 
practices, the jjossibility to acquire language skills, achievement 
motivation; and 

3. sccio-ccologicai factors which relate to the area of residence, such as 
urban versus rural, slum versus suburban upper-middle class, or the 
distance away of the relevant educational institution. 

This study was focused mainly on psychological barnVrs and was largely 
based on persona! interviews with the parents. 

In trying to determine the implications of the influence of the school 
for future research and policy, Gagne (OH, 1970) outlines a model of the 
educational process which, apart from genetic factors, distinguishes between 
two types of "input variables - proximal and distal. The former are 
detmed as ' tliose human actions which transform distal input variables 
inio proximal inputs ^\ The latter comprise home environment, community 
peer culture, and school resources. Gagne points out that the major 
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difficulty in interpreting the results of the many surveys thai have been 
published is that '*they deal with distal and correlated measures, and fail 
to use proximal measures" (op, cii., p. 170). This applies to opportunities 
provided by both the home and the school. Socio-economic status as a 
measure of horre opportunities is such a crude distal measure because it 
docs not provide any close or accurate description of what actually happens 
with the child in the home, what positive actions are taken by the parents 
in bringing the child up and preparing or not preparing him for school 
entry. Similarly, measures of school resources such as laboratory facilities 
or teacher competence do not tell us very much of ** those human actions 
which transform the raw materials of input into opportunities for learning... 
Seldom do we find... measures of process which are direct, in the sense 
that they indicate the nature of teacher activities" (ibid,). 

In commenting on the United States Office of Education conference at 
which several of the studies to which Gagne referred were presented, 
Coleman (OE, 1970) takes the same position. The present data sources do 
not provide very much information about what kinds of specific factors 
arc conducive to changes in student achievement. Coleman also points out 
that research programmes, if they are to be useful as part of the knowl- 
edge basiv for policy decisions, should be designed with respect to the actual 
problems on which these decisions have to be taken. He points out that 
problems pertaining, for instance, to teacher selection may not be answered 
within the same research programme as problems related to teacher be- 
haviour in the classroom. The same, it seems to me, applies to problems 
of establishing greater equality of educational opportunity. For a long time 
' the policy implications of consistent research findings of social class dif- 
ference in participation in secondary and tertiary education were construed 
as lying mainly in the economic field. Since, the most tangible difference 
between social classes was economic means^ the solutions to inequalities in 
educational participation were therefore sought in providing grants or other 
instruments of financial support for students who came from backgrounds 
with low participation rates. It has since been found that financial steps lo 
equalize opportunities for formal accessibility do not have the desired effect, 
so attention is now being drawn to the proximal or process variables - 
that is, how, exactly, children in the different social strata are brought up 
and what kinds and amounts of ** preparation " for entry into the regular 
schools are being provided in the various types of home. 



H. The Fraser Study {Scotland) 

Having emphasized (he need for ** proximal" studies, that is the need 
to identify specific variables that describe the psychological atmosphere 
at liome conducive to schoo! success, we must here single out the investi- 
gation conducted by Elisabeth Fraser, Home Environment and the School 
(1959), for it was the first major study that attempted to relate the total 
effect of the home environment, not just some kind of socio-economic 
index, to scholastic performance. Nearly all the other investigators, both 
prior to her study and after, have limited themselves to some kind of easily 
available index of parental occupational status or parental education or to 
some kind of socio-economic classification (mostly in terms of the upper, 
middle and lower classes). No previous study, therefore, had provided such 



an extensive ••coverage" of the home milieu as hers, together with a scries 
of psychological variables. 

Elizabeth Eraser's investigation comprised 408 Aberdeen children who 
had been transferred from primary schools to 10 different secondary schools 
and were followed from the age of 12 1/2 to 13 1/2. Two intelligence tests 
and one achievement test in English were administered. Home environment 
was assessed by personal interviews with the parents. Four aspects of the 
environment were considered in these interviews: (I) cultural (parental 
education and parental reading habits); (2) material (income, parental occu- 
pation, family size, living space); (3) attitudinal (parental attitude, including 
encouragement, towards the child's educational and vocational career); and 
(4) the degree of abnormality in home background (for example, the general 
quality of the home, whether or not it was broken if the mother went 
out to work, and so on). 

Scaled school marks over IQ were used as the main criterion of scho- 
lastic achievement, and each environmental indicator was correlated with 
this and with TQ. Finally, a multiple correlatio;i between all the indicators 
ig and school marks was computed. The findings are shown in Table 6 I* 



Tabk 6.1 CORRELATIONS BETWEEN ENVIRONMENTAL INDICATORS 
ON THE ONE HAND AND IQ AND SCHOOL MARKS 
ON THE OTHER AMONG S ECONDARY SCHOOL STUDENTS IN ABERDEEN 



Eriv^onmcntal indicator 



Parental education 

Parental book reading 

Parental magazine and newspaper reading 

Income 

Family size ...i .. 

Livi ng space . . . . . : . . ^ [[ '[ 

Parental attitude.'tdyyards education 

Parental encouragement 

General impression of home 

All environmental indicators (multiple correlation) . 

.Source: r rascr. 1*J5'>. 





Criterion 


IQ 


(scaled school 




marks) 


0.42 


0.49 


0.28 


0.33 


0.38 ' 


0.40 


0.35 


0,44 


-0.40 


-0.46 


0.36 


0.45 


0.30 


0.39 


0.60 


0.66 


0.39 


0.46 


0.69 


0.75 



It should be noted fhat parental encouragement ( a typical "process 
variable for which the quest has been strong in recent years among edu- 
cational researchers) correlates much higher with both IQ and scholastic 
achievement than do any of the other environmental variables. Later, Dave 
(1963) and Wolf (1964) were able to show that psychological variables 
characterizmg supportive action by parents correlate very highly with test 
scores (mtelligence and achievement). It should also be noted that all 
environmental indicators tend to correlate higher with scholastic performance 
than with IQ, which reflects among other things that they are all loaded 
with non-cognitive factors. Finally, one should observe that indicators of 
materia! conditions do not correlate lower than those that measure psycho- 
logical processes. . ^. 

Fr^ser draws the following conclusion! "There is little doubt that if 
some account were taken of a child's home background when trying to 
forecast his future scholastic success, this would add to the predictive 



efficiency of intelligcn Other standardized tests" {op. cit,, p. 73). 

However, she stops short of recommending tharsdcial indicators should Be 
used as predictors to improve the accuracy of <if»f^9ndary school selection 
procedures. It is interesting to observe how psychologists who regard it as 
part of their professional function to recommend improved techniques for 
prediction come to realize at a certain point that such improvements can 
make explicit underlying values that they have not been aware of. They 
then hesitate to advocate them. In this particular case, the task was to 
discover how social factors might operate to handicap children in their 
educational career. Social handicap, then, was seen as a correlation between 
performance and social background when inborn irttelligence was kept 
under control. The fact that a crude measure of supportive action on the 
part of the parents correlated as high as 0.60 with IQ casts some doubt 
on the conception of the educability handicap as something mainly 
attributable to inherited intelligence (cf. Jensen, 1972). 



C. Australian Studies 

In the previously cited collection of Australian studies on inequalities 
in education edited by Fensham (1970), one of the contributors, F.J. Hunt, 
points out: "Unequal participation in education is probably the most 
comprehensively surveyed social aspect of education and inequalities have 
been revealed in every society that has been studied, and in relation to a 
'»v id e range of olher variables'' {op, cit., p. 42). 

In Australia several surveys have been conducted with the primary aim 
of elucidating the social determinants of educational inequalities. Others 
have revealed such inequalitie as a by-product of studies with different 
primary aims. Hunt mentior s some examples in his chapter, and five 
relevant empirical studies are presented in other contributions to Fensham's 
(1970) compilation. From these sources we learn, for instance, that metro- 
politan and rural areas differ substantially in participation. A survey in 
Victoria showed that around 1960, 22 per cent of the metropolitan children 
remained in the secondary school in the matriculation year as compared 
with 11 per cent of .the rural children. Blknicity wa5 another factor of 
importance. Only 1 per cent of the Australiah^born youth had less than 
6 years of education as compared with 24 per cent of those who had 
iqimijrated. Among the immigrants themselves wide differences were found 
-as to the completion of secondary schooling. Whereas 20 per cent of British 
immigrants had completed secondary school, only 6 per cent of those with 
a Greek and 3 per cent of those with an Italian background had reached 
thus far (Fensham, 1970). Radford (1962) carried out a survey that eluci- 
dated the relationship between schooling and the occupational status of 
parents in Australia. Unskilled and semi-skilled workers, who .accounted 
for 33 per cent of the population, contributed only 8 per cent of university 
entrants. The figures were exactly the reverse for the professional and 
higher administrative occupations. 

Another survey was carried out in five secondary * schools in the 
Melbourne area selected in a way Hhat would bring out certain contrasting 
features with regard to enrolment and resources. Two were independent 
schools - one highly respected with an established tradition of educating 
distinguished people for public life, another similar but with more modest 
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resources. The other three were governmental high schools drawing their 
students frony very diverse areas. One of them had dilapidated premises but 
a ** strong corporate spirit and recruited its students from a ** good " area. 
All five schools were co^npared in terms of finance, teacher quality, class 
size and so on, and, on the basis of a combination of quality measure- 
ments, the author arrived at the following conclusions " ... a child will 
have the best chance of academic success if he is sent to a major inde- 
pendent school, almost as good a chance if he goes to a well-established 
government high school in a good area, and the worst chance at a northern 
or inner suburban high school". These outcomes reflect to a very high 
degree the socio-economic differences between th? areas of location, so it is 
not possible to establish to what extent the schools themselves had con- 
tributed to differences 4n quality of their end-products. The survey suggests 
that the "metropolitan schools are merely perpetuating existing inequalities" 
(Fensham, 1970, p. 82). 



3. SOME NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL SURVEYS 



A, A British LongUudinalSurvey 



If one ^van)^s to establish causal relationships between background 
factors (in the home and/or in society at large) and educational opportu^iity 
and attainment, follow-up studies over a long period, beginning with the 
pre-school yekrs, are of immense value. J.W.B. Douglas and his associates 
(1964 and 1968) have conducted investigations with this advantage. Their 
studies are without doubt the most important of those that, with a longi- 
tudinal perspective, have focused on the relation between social background 
and educational , opportunities: We shall briefly summarize how this work 
was done and present some of the outcomes of the analyses of the relation- 
ship between achievement at the primary and secondary stages and social 
background. 

It was the Population Investigation Committee in England that initiated 
this study which focused initially on the maternal care provided to infants. 
l3ata collection began in 1946 and in order to secure a representative 
sample of newborn children it was decided to include all those born during 
the first week of March that year.' To obtain sub-groups of adequate size» 
all the children of non-manual workers and farm labourers and only a 
quarter of the children whose^parents were manual workers or self-employed 
were included. After the initial data had been collected, among other means 
by home interviews-^with the mothers, a follow-up study wa^ undertaken 
of the ir^Huence of pre^stAqol conditions on subsequent school/achievement. 

My&i of the ^formatibtK needed for the first follow-upf investigation 
(Dpugla^y-l^Xjwas collected w>h^he help of teachers in the primary and 
preparatory schools. They provided information relating to: 

a) absences Trom school and reasons for them; 

b) children*s behaviour in school and attitudes to work: 

c) intelligence and achievement test scores at the age of 8 and II 
^ (82 per cent Npf the sample had complete records of these); the 

performances oh the tests were expressed as T-scores with 50 as the 
mean and 10 as the standard deviation; 
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and 

cf) parental interest in the child's progress in school work. 

Health information was provided by the school doctors and the visitors 
who paid yearly visits to the homes of the children concerned. The latter 
also collected information on family and home circumstances and on 
parental educational aspirations. The Local Educational Authorities provided 
<^ata about the 1 1 plus examinations. 

Independent schools were left out of the enquiry into selection for 
secondary education simply because their students did not compete for 
places in the state secondary schools. 

Perhaps the most outstanding feature of this project was the oppor- 
tunity it gave to investigate the influence of parental attitudes and encour- 
agement durinig very early ghildhood on sulisequent school careers and, 
indeed, a series of psychological variables meaioiring this were included in 
the survey. Douglas (op. cit., p. -39), with ample justification, concludes 
that there is ''much^ evidence to show that the care of- intelligent and 
understanding parents" in the early years gives background and meaning 
to what is learned " later at school. ; 

As we have said, the mothers' aspirations were assessed by health 
visitors. The children with mothers who wanted them to go to grammar 
school got 11 per cent more places than would be'predicted from test 
scores alone. On the other hand, children whose mothers wanted them to 
go to a secondary modern school had no less than 60 per cent fewer 
places in grammar school than could be predicted from test scores. Another 
indicator of parental interest in the child's education was whether. gr not 
the father visited the school to discuss his progress with his teacher — as, 
in fact, 32 per cent of the middle class and 12 per cent of the working 
class fathers did. 40 per cent 9f the working class children whose fathers 
evinced such interest weiit on^ to grammar school, as compared with only 
10 per cent of those whose fathers did not discuss their progress with their 
teachers. 

In the Douglas report, classification by social status was based on 
parental occupation and education. The dividing line lay between non- 
manual (middle class) workers and manual workers. This line proved to be 
/" permeable " to a small extent only: 5 per cent moved up and 3 per cent 
moved down during the long period covered by the follow-up. " Upper 
middle class" children were those whose parents had a middle class back- 
ground and had gone to a secondary school. A "lower middle class" 
background meant that the parents had either a middle class background 
or a secondary education. "Upper manual working class" was defined as 
a milieu where at least one of the parents had a middle class background 
or went to secondary school. "Lower manual Working ciass" comprised 
those cases where both parents had a working class background and had not 
gone to a secondary school. As can be seen from Table 6.2, social class 
turned out to be closely related to psychological variables conducive to 
grammar school entrance. 

Leaving aside the children who went on to independent schools, 54 per 
cent of the children from the upper middle class and II per cent from the 
lower working class were admitted to grammar schools. Had the inde- 
pendent schools been included, this inequaiity would have been even more 
marked. As has been shown jn^o^her surveys (see, e.g., Husen and Boalt, 
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Table 6.2 TRANSFER TO GRAMMAR SCHOOL BY SOCIAL CLASS. 
PARENTAL INTEREST AND ASPIRATIONS 



In percentage 



Middle class 



Manual worker 



Upper 



Lower 



Upper 



Lower 



Interest in child's progress .... 
Desires grammar school place 
Late school leaving wished 



42 

73 
78 



25 
73 
41 



II 

58 
22 



5 
49 
13 



Source: J W.B. Douglas. i^M. 



1968), social background is of little importance among children who score 
intellectually at the very top; but in the IQ range 110-120 social class 
, strongly affects the chances of transferring to or being selected for an 
academic type of secondary education. The more selective the system, the 
slimmer the chances for lower class students. Douglas showed that when 
grammar school places were in short supply, the chances of middle class 
children being selected were not greatly affected. Such competition, however, 
weighed strongly against working class children. Those who lived in areas 
with a poor supply of grammar school places got 48 per cent fewer than 
an eq.uivalent group (in ability) of upper middle class children. 

Whereas most previous studies ot social bias in the school system had 
focused on selection for, and acTiievement in, secondary education, Douglas 
was able to show how such bias already operates in primary education. 
When the children he was studying were 10 years old, their teachers were 
asked" to rate them on a five-point scale from "very hard-working" to 
"lazy*'. The top rating was given to 26 per cent of the children of the 
upper middle class, 17 per cent of the lower middle, 11 per cent of the 
upper working class, and 7 per cent of the lower working class. The inter- 
esting thing here is not whether, or the extent to which, these ratings were 
"objective*', but- the very fact that the teachers perceived the children of 
various social statues differently. ^ Since teachers' judgments are the basis 
for promotion, grouping practices such as "streaming", and transfer to 
further education, they become of great importance in the child's educa- 
tional career. 

Middle class children tended to go to primary schools that had a good 
record -ris-a-vis grammar school admission. Ihus, 44 per cent of upper 
middle class fchildrcn went to primary schools from which 31 per cent or 
more traditionally went on to grammar schools. The corresponding figure 
for the lower class was only 16 per cent. Interestingly enough, the t^st 
scores from 'ages 8 to 11 improved for children who went to primary 
Schools having a good record for grammar school admission; but they 
deteriorated for those who went to primary schools with a poor record in 
this respect. What is even more noteworthy is that those attending primary 
schools with a good record (31 per cent or more admitted to grammar 
school) obtained 20 per cent more places in grammar schools than could 
be predicted froxn their test scores. The reverse happened for those who 
went to poor record schools (10 per cent or less admitted): they got 37 
per cent fewer places than predicted from their test scores.. 
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The quality of maternal care was also related to streaming, and the 
report shows that conditions of upbringing during pre-school age are highly 
correlated with the early school career (Table 6.3). 



Table 6.3 NUMBER OF CHILDREN 
WITH POOR MATERNAL CARE BY STREAM 
AND TEST SCORE 



In percentage 



Intelligence at 8 


Upper 


Lower 


(T-score) 


stream 


stream 


41-45 




42 


46-48 


12 


20 


49-51 


15 


36 


52- 


10 


13 


Source! Douglas. I';64. 



The secondary school traditionally tends to serve as a social class 
stratifier by the way it allocates students to different p-ogrammes or tracks. 
The same effect is brought about by place allocations for students who 
compete for entry to grammar and technical schools. From the upper 
middle class, 14 times as many went to grammar schools as to technical 
schools, whereas the ratio for the lower manual working class was 2.1. 

Douglas sums up his findings on selection for secondary education in 
the following statement thus: " Comparing children of equal measured 
ability at eleven, those from uppe; middle classes get three times as many 
selective school places as those from the lower manual, more than twice 
as many as those from upper mariual, and one and a half times as many 
as those from lower middle class *' {op. cit!, p. 122). 

Information on secondary school careers up to the beginning of the 
sixth form was available for 98 per cent of the original 1946 sample 
(Douglas, et ai.. 1968). The following sets of. data were collected from 
school principals, teachers, school doctors and nurses, health visitors to the 
homes, parents, and the young people themselves. At the age of 15, verbal 
and non verbal intelligence tests as well as achievement tests in reading and 
mathematics were iadmftiistered. (As pointed out above, the pupils had been 
tested twice earlier, at Uhe ages of 8 and 11). The teachers rated the pupils 
twice, at 13 and 15; and they were asked, among other things, to indicate 
those who they expected would profit from higher education. The pupils 
themselves filled in self-rating inventories at 15 and completed a questionnaire 
about their aspirations for further education and future jobs. The health 
visitors obtained information from the parents, including their aspirations 
for their children. Complete test information was available for 77 per cent 
of tl\e sample. This sub-group, referred to as the "educational sample", 
was not significantly biased in 'ierms of tested intelligence by missing cases. 

As Douglas and his associates pointed out, the 1964 report, which 
covered school^ careers * through entry to secondary education, raised 
"serious questions about how far children from economically and culturally 



deprived homes were being given the educational support they needed; 
they seemed to be saddled with a cumulative series of handicaps. Not 'only 
did they come from homes where education itself is little valued, but they 
were also at a disadvantage at school." (Douglas et aL, 1968, p. 3), The 
foIIow-up Lhrough secondary school can therefore be regarded as an exam- 
ination of the extent to which the "gloomy prediction " based on the 
experiences from primary school is justified. Have the environmental in- 
fluences on scholastic performance been reinforced or attenuated? The study 
of the age span 1 1 through 16 can also be regarded in a way as an evalua- 
tion of the 1944 Education Act. When this Act, which provided free 
secondary educations for everybody, was passed, those who promoted it 
found it ''reasonable to anticipate that the children of manual working 
class parents would benefit most from the increased opportunities, since 
previously there had been relatively few free or scholarship grammar school 
places available. The intention of the Act was to give each child, irrespec- 
tive of his family circumstances and social origins, the type of secondary 
education that was best suited to his abilities. Entry to any type of 
secondary school was not meant to be competitive - each pupil was to be 
allocated to the school that provided the course most appropriate to his 
ability " (Douglas et aL, 1968, p. XI). The overall outcome of the follow-up 
of the pupils in the secondary school was that " the middle class pupils 
have retained, almost intact, their historic advantage over the manual work- 
ing class {ibid., p. xii). The proportions betvveen the two strata in terms of 
their representation in the grammar school were by and large the same as 
before the 1944 reform. 

A comparison between social classes in tested intelligence and achieve- 
ment at the agQ3 of 8, 11 and 15, was somewhat complicated by the regres- 
sion effect, but the results seem to indicate a fairly stable pattern. Middle 
class pupils tended to do better in achievement tests than in non-verbal 
intelligence which was not the case among those with manual working class 
background. This would indicate that the middle class pupils not only 
''over-achieved'' but in doing so also widened the achievement gap between 
themselves and the working class students. 

About half the pupils left school as soon as they had reached the 
statutory leaving age at 15, which meant they left before the end of the 
school year. An additional 10 per cent stayed on until the end of that 
year. The proportion leaving school at the earliest opportunity was much 
higher among the lower class pupils; after the age of 15 the upper middle 
class proportion of the total enrolment increased from 5 to 15 per cent. 

Pupils of high ability (according to the test) had equal chances of 
entering secondary grammar school whatever their background. But the 
high percentage of pupils from lower class families leaving school at the 
end. of the statutory period meant, as Douglas puts it, a "heavy loss" 
in talent. About 50 per cent of pupils from manual working class homes 
who scored more than one standard deviation above the mean on the 
tests left school as soon as they could, as compared with only 22 per cent 
fi*6m the lower middle class and 10 pei: cent from the upper middle class. 
The same tendency could be observed when it came to taking a school- 
leaving certificate examination. Those who^obtained a good certificate and 
scored better than one standard deviatioji above the mean were, by social 
class : «i ^ 



upper middle 77 per cent 

lower middle 60 per cent 

upper working class 53 per cent 

lower working class 37 per cent 
Teachers in the secondary school were asked to indicate those among 
their students who were considered to be able to "profit from higher 
education". Of those who had scbred in the high-ability group, i:e. more 
than^ one standard deviation above the mean, 91 per cent of the upper 
middle class pupils were rated as suitable as compared to 69 per cent of 
those from lower manual working class homes. ... 

About one fourth of the primary school leavers entered selective 
secondary schools, i.!e., schools that selected their pupils on the basis of 
some ability criterion. The remainder (with few exceptions, such as those 
in comprehensive schools) entered secondary modern schools. It was found 
that those who went to selective schools improved their relative standard 
as measured by the te^sts, whereas those who went to secondary modern 
schools tended to fall somewhat behind. Another way of stating this phe- 
nomenon is to say that during the age span 11 to 15 the social classes 
"grow further apart " in terms of educational achievement. 

So far there have been very few studies of how parental aspirations 
pertaining to their children's education are related to their own education 
and social background. Douglas and his associates present quite a lot of 
evidence as to the strength of the "social heritage" in this respect. Forty 
' per cent of the middle class parents wanted their children to have higher 
.education as compared to 21 per cent of the manual workers. But within 
the social classes the amount of education the parents had obtained either 
before entering the labour market or afterwards (through evening classes 
and suchlike) made a lot of difference, as can be seen from Table 6.4. 

Table 6.4 PARENTAL INTEREST IN HAVING CHILDREN ^ 
OF HIGH SCHOLASTIC ABILITY GO ON TO HIGHER EDUCATION: 
BY PARENTAL EDUCATION 

In percentage 



Parental education 



Both parents 
elementary 
ycducation 
only 



Both elemen- 
tary but some 
tujt^ei' educa- 
tion (aduil) 



one 
or both 
crrnndary 
education 



Both secondary 
education plus 
some further 
education 



Percentage with highly interested parents 



Middle class 

Manual workers 

Middle class 

Manu al workers 

Source: Douglas et al. . I '>68, 



41 
21 



60 
40 



72 

3-7 



84 
69 



Percentage with mother favourable to higher education 
69 "81 87 . 93 
53 71 78 100_ 



Thus 71 per cent of parents who were manual workers with only 
elementary school but also with some adult education wanted their children 



. with high ability to go on to higher education, as compared with only 

oJZTn ° '^^'^ "° adult education= Doug J pointed 

out that men who marry women with superior education or who come from 

mobinlJ .nt'?.^'' Vu ^" '"^"^^"-^^ ^g^'"^' downward sodS 

rns dcLlv enh.nL °^ education are 

considerably enhanced. His conclusion on the secondary school follow-up is: 

The social class inequalities in opportunity observed in the primary 
schools have increased in the secondary and extend, in a way tha was 
no evident at the time of secondary selection, even to [he higheTt 

class'familL':"!,!.^' ^"'^ ^^^"^ 

class families, although encountering no obstacles at entry to the 

r T"''"'?: ^'"^ ^''^''^^y handicapped ^in their 

later secondary school careers through relatively early leaving and ooor 
examinauons results (op. cit., pp. 27-8)., 'having ana poor 

B. The Phwden National Survey {England) 

The Plowden Commission in England in a separate volume Children 

r'elrl'anf ^ ^'nf'^ reported'an impressTve body of 

research and surveys. Of particular interest here is a national survey which 
comprised a random sample of children at the top infant level and the 
first and the fourth years of the junior school. The to'al nuler Jf chHd en 
sampled at these three levels were 3,300 from 173 schools. Inforrnation oS 
home conditions and parental attitudes toward school work done at home 

^li^^lTT^nf r and other interest taken in them was col' 

•ectcd by means of interviews, as a rule with the mothers 

rinn If l'""'" •'^'"■^P''"''"'.'''' P^""'^- The first is simply a descrip- 

were Hi ^H^u' ^^^^'^^^^ ^ Parental attitudes and aspirations 

m/an, r \ '^^^ of an attempt bv 

means of stepwise multiple regression analysis to link the evidence collected 
from he parents =(about home circumstances and attitudes) to Z evidence 
rflltl ^'""^ l^' P"P"^ ^"^"ding. Performance on^ 

On the\S^iT'ft!h"°" " P"P'"' achievement 

On the bas s of father s occupation, a grouping into social classes was made 
according to the classification used by the Registrar General in EngEd 
if Snt"; Ab^^ .'m. ^^f^Z^rM (14 per cent), (3a) clricai 

6 S ?.nh n u^. P"" Semi-skilled manual 

(I pefcenO "^"'^ ^"'^ (^^-Unclassified 

n»J'^A>^^f mothers were interviewed on>verage for more than an hour, 
quite a lot of information could be collected about the attitudes, interests 
and aspirations the parents had with regard to their children's schooling 
ItJ^^L .f ^ ""^ P^'^"'' alienated from the school than were 

those from the lower stratum. Very few parents in classes I to 3a indicated 
willingness for their children to leave school as soon as they reached st-" 
tory leaving age, whereas 8 per cent in class 3b and 15 per cent in clas"s"5 
were agreeable ,o. their children leaving as soon as they were allowed 
=^,.JH^''''"'' °^ ^.'P'''^f'o" and the extent to which this was realized both 
t^nt 1^'^' i""^' differences. As can he seen from Table 6 5 

parents from the upper strata were able to achieve their ambitions to a 
much larger extent than those in the lower strata. More than, two Thi ds of 



professional parents hoped that their children would get into grammar 
school as compared with between half and one third of those from manual 
occupations. But more than half of the professional category were able to 
get their children into grammar school, as compared with about one out of 
six among skilled and semi-skilled workers and only one out of 15 among 
unskilled workers. Moreover, it should be noted that very few parents in 
\the two top strata wanted their children to enter secondary modern schools 
Wnd most of (hose in the top stratum succeeded in avoiding it. The ex- 
pressed preference for a secondary modern school education goes up as we 
move down the social ladder but it never applies to more than half the 
parents. Nevertheless, the great majority of the children with manual 
working class background are allocated to secondary modern schools. 

Table 6.5 PARENTAL HOPE FOR AND ACTUAL ALLOCATION 
TO SECONDARY SCHOOL: BY SOCIAL CLASS . 
(In per cent of parents within each social class) 



Social class 





I 


2 


3a 


3b 


4. . 


5 


Un- 
class. 


Grammar school : 
















Hope 


69 


66 


68 


48 


42 


30 


43 


Actual allocation 


52 


33 


39 


18 


18 


7 


22 


Secondary modern: 
















Hope 


14 


15 


10 


25 


30 


45 


7 


Actual allocation 


21 


50 


42 


66 


68 


81 


64 


Source: Children and Their Primgry Schools. Vol 


2: 


Re«;earch and 


Surveys. 


Liindon: 


HMSO. 


1967. 





The reasons given for preferring grammar school education were most 
frequently that this type of school "will lead to a better job " or provide 
"good future prospects". Aversion to the secondary modern school was 
voiced mostly in the two top strata where this type of school was con- 
sidered to have too many "bad-mannered" pupils, "bad discipline" and 
a "low standard " of teaching. 

The parents were asked about the methods of allocating pupils to the 
junior classes in the schools their children were going to (e.g., whether by 
age or ability) and which they would prefer. .\s can be seen in Table 6.6, 
there are very small differences between social strata with regard to such 
a choice. The majority in all strata wanted the "quicker" and "slower" 
children to be taught in separate classes. 

Parental attitudes and interest, home circumstances, and learning con- 
ditions at school were weighed against what was regarded as a key outcome 
of learning, namely reading skills as measured by a test of reading compre> 
hension. This was one of the first two large-scale attempts (the other being 
the Coleman (1966) survey in the United States) to employ multivariate 
analysis in order to find out what factors account for the major variance in 
differences between schools and between students within schools. In this 
second part of the report, 104 independent variables were "candidates" 
for the between-schools analyses and 73 for the analyses between students 
within schools. About a dozen variables in each type of analysis emerged 



Table 6,6 ACTU AL'GROUPING PRACTICES 
IN THE JUNIOR SCHOOLS PUPILS WERE ATTENDING 
AND THE GROUPING PRACTICE PARENTS SAID THEY WOULD PREFER 
(In per cent within social class) 



Social class 



1 2 3a 3b 4 5' 



Actual practice: 

Grouping in classes by age ., 

Grouping in classes by ability 
Preferen ce : 

Grouping in classes by age ... 

Grouping in classes by ability 



Source: Douglas . I*H)S. 



56 

34 

30 
64 



57 
35 

27 
67 



53 
36 

28 

67 



52 
35 

28 
65 



54 
32 



60 



47 
40 

30 
63 



as making significant contributions to the criterion variation. The complex 
technicalities involved, to say nothing of the conceptual problems connected 
with multivariate analyses of cross-sectional survey data, by now make up 
an impressive body of literature and will have to be left aside here, apart 
from the observation that about one third of the variation between schools 
and about one half of the variation between pupils within schools was left 
unaccounted for. The unexplained variance is due to some extent, of 
course, to errors of measurement but in all likelihood it should primarily 
be attributed to individual differences that are not related either to parental 
attitudes or to material circumstances in the home. Since the pupils in the 
between-schools analyses are aggregated, this latter type of difference tends 
to. be averaged out, and this explains why a higher portibh of the vari- 
ance in the criterion is accounted for in the between-schools analyses 
(cf., the critique of the lEA strategy by Harnquist (1974) cited below). 



Table 6. 7 PERCENTAGES OF THE CRITERION VARIATION 
ACCOUNTED FOR BY THE THREE MAIN CLASSES 
,0F INDEPENDENT VARIABLES IN THE PLOVVDEN SURVEY 



All students 
in 

junior schools 



Top grade 
students 



First grade 
students 



Between-school analyses 



Parental attitudes 


28 


^9 


•'O 


Home circumstances 


20 


17 


i 25 


School variables 


17 


12 


22 


Total 


65 


68 


67 


Between -pupils^ wit h in -schools ana lyses 








Parental attitudes 


20 


29 


15 


Home circumstances 


9 


7 


9 


School variables 


[7 


22 


15 


Total 


. 46 


58 


39 


Soumr Children and Their Primary School. \ o\ 2. 


\pp 4 l.ondon: 


HMSO. 1%7, 
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The findings, in terms of the percentage's of variation in the criterion ex; 
plained, are summed up in Table 6.7. We note that the specific contribu- 
tions by variations in parental attitudes, interests and aspirations are greater 
than the material circumstances at home, which i^ their turn account for 
more than the school and instructional variables. Furthermore, the relative 
importance of parental attitudes increases as the children approach the end 
of primary school. 

Gilbert F. Peaker, who was responsible for the multivariate analyses 
and t'he reporting of the outcomes, points out that in a way this survey 
is an extension of earlier surveys that focused mainly on rough indices 
of social background: Early Leaving (HMSO, \95A), Fifteen to Eighteen 
(HMSO, 1959) and Half Our Future (HMSO, 1963). As could already be 
seen from the descriptive part of the report, parents in the upper strata 
have higher aspirations and hopes, and take more elaborate steps to 
promote their children's educational career, .- than do those in the lower 
social strata. Attitudes are malleable, and the report points out that only 
a minor portion of the variations in attitudes are accounted for by material 
circumstances in the home. This leaves quite a lot of scope for communi- 
cation and persuasion" {op. cit,, p. 189). 

C. The IE A Surveys 

The International Association for the Evaluation of Educational 
Achievements (lEA) has conducted two majoi surveys. The first, cnrnprising 
mathematics only (Husen, 1967), was conducted in 12 countries, all of them 
highly industrialized. The second, the so-called, Six-Subject Survey, (Comber 
and Reeves,' 1973; Purves, 1973; Thorndike, 1973) was administered in 22 
countries, four of them less developed, in two stages — that is, field testing 
took place in two consecutive years, with Science, Literature and Reading 
Comprehension in the first and English and French as foreign languages 
and pivics'in the second. Student achievement in these subject areas was 
reTated to certain background factors, such as area of residence (rural- 
urban), father's and mother's education (number of school years), ^father's 
occupation, availability of newspaper, radio, television, and encyclopedia 
at home, number of books at home, and size of family. 

The coFrelations between achievement scores and background variables 
were scrutinized over countries and in separate populations within countries 
(10-year-olds, 14-year olds, pre-university students). On the basis of the 
partial regression on the achievement variables the following background 
variables were selected to form a" composite called ''school handicap score'* 
(SHS): father's occupation, father's education, mother's education, number 
of books at home and size of family. 

Two major types of analysis were used to explain the variation in the 
criterion variables (Sci»_ ,ce, Reading and Literature): between-school and 
between-student multiple regression analyses. The explanatory variables were 
structured into four major "blocks": 

(1) Student background — consisting of j5hS, age and sex of student — 
which by implication, included one unmeasured background variable, namely 
student intelligence or " native wit". 

(2) Type of school and type of programme within school. 
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(3) Learning conditions in the school. 

(4) Kindred variables", such as attitudes toward school learning 
or motivation for school work, which can be. conceived of both as out- 
comes of school teaching and as inputs that explain differences in achieve- 
ments. 

It would take us too far afield in this context to go into the detailed 
rationale for the analytic strategy employed, but, in short, the "blocks** 
were ordered according to whal seemed to be a reasonable temporal 
sequence with background variables first, type of school next, and learning 
conditions that affect the student, once he has entered a particular school 
or programme, third. Apart from misgivings that could be expressed about 
the temporal ordering of the variables, there are other methodological snags 
and these ."^ave by and large been the same as were the subject of much 
of the debase that followed on both the Coleman 1966 survey and the re- 
analyses conducted by Jencks (1972) and his associates as well as on the 
lEA suj^veys (Harnqvist, 1974). The rationale for the analygical strategy 
has briefly been spelled out in the subject matter volumes (see. Comber 
and Keeves, 1973: Purves, 1973; Thorndike, 1973), and a detailed technical 
account has been given by Peaker (in press). It should be mentioned that 
the lEA ^itrategy has been critically reviewed by Coleman (1974) and 
Harnqvist (1974). The latter, for instance, points out that the level of 
aggregation of data determines to a large extent the amount of variance 
accounted for in the dependent variables. This explains why much more 
of the between-school than the between-student variance is attributable to 
the independent variables. He further points out the difficulty of inter- 
preting simultaneously introduced variables because they are given weights 
in relation to their strength. Common variance between several variables 
is attributed to the one which is strongest. 

Both Coleman (1974) and Harnqvist (1974) have collated the outcomes 
of the multivariate analyses conducted by lEA. In his paper to the Harvard 
conference on the lEA project in 1973, Coleman criticized the use of incre- 
ments in squared multiple correlations as measures of the effects of the 
respective blocks and variable^ within blocks. He suggested instead the use 
of standardized partial regression coefficients. Hiirnqvist, howev<?r, has 
averaged the contributions of the various blocks over countries and age 
levels. He finds a fairly consistent pattern from one subject area to another, 
as well as from one age level to another. In the between-school analyses 
67-70 per cent of the variance is explained by the independent variables at 
hand. Of the total explained variance, between 41 and 42 per cent is 
accounted for by background, while about 20 per cent is accounted 
for by school type, school programme and instructional variables together. 
Between 5 and 10 per cent is explained by the kindred variables. Harnqvist 
(1974) finds that there is a clear-cut tendency for the background block 
to become more important as one moves up to higher levels of the 
system. 

^n the between-student analysis only about one third of the variance 
is explained. This could be expected, because the between-school variance 
is only about 25 per cent of the between-student variance and the corre- 
lations between the variables at the level of the school are much higher 
than at the level of the individual student. The following averages emerged 
from the between-student analysis: .f?— ^ 
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Science Reading Literature 



1. Background H 13 12 

2. School type and programme 5 6 5 

y. Learning conditions H 6 5 

4. Kindred variables 5 ^ 6 

Total explained 35 32 28 



With a different method Coleman attempted to separate total home 
background effects from the total direct school effects, and after having 
looked at six countries (Chile, England, Finland,' Italy, Sweden and the 
L^nitcd States) he arrived at the following proportions which, leaving out 
the indirect effects, add up to 100 pec cent: 



Age level 



10 years 



14 years 



Total home background effects 

Science 

Reading 

Literature ■•• 

Total direct school effects 

Science 

Reading , 

Literature 



Q.34 
0.35 
n.a. 

0.24 
0.20 
n.a. 



0.42 
0.44 
0.42 

0.29 
0.22 
0.26 



The relative explanatory power of the school factors tends to be larger 
in the lEA survey than, in, for instance, the Coleman 1966 survey; never- 
theless it turns out that here, as in previous investigations, background 
factors tend to account for considerably more of the variation in per- 
formance than do the factors Constituting the learning conditions in the 
school itself. But in as much as certain conditions vary between countries, 
one readily realizes that the less the spread in a variable, the less is ac- 
counted for by that particular variable. 



D. A Canadian Survey 

An extensive national survey to elucidate the school's role in career 
decisions was conducted by Breton (1970 a-b) under the auspices of the 
Canadian Department of Labor and the Provincial Departments of Educa- 
tion. The general theory behind the study was briefly this (Breton, 1970b): 
career decisions taken by studeats are determined by internalised oppor- 
tunities, socio-economic circumstances and, not least, by subjective cir- 
cumstances related to their own values, attitudes and identity feeling. 
Among the latter factors the most important are those related to the 
student's having decided whether the course of events is under his own 
control or under that of someone else, or is determined by quite impersonal 
influences. The "conceptual self-system" is the tool the youngster applies 
in his career decisions which can be regarded as testings of selfrhypotheses. 
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Altitudes towards the self and the future which contribute to moulding 
career goals are: (I) attitudes towards one's own identity; (2) sense of 
personal control over future events ; (3) anxiety about finding a job ; (4) in- 
dependence in decision-making: (5) vocational competence or preparation 
achievemelil '""'^'""""^'^'"g = and (6) attitudes towards work and 

The general approach in the Breton survey, therefore, was to relate 
.wr;!' '^^'^'^'""-/"akjng both to objective background factors and to sub- 
rrenr.r"H'- T background factors were: parental occupational status, 
parental education, size of community of residence, region of the countrv 

in family. Ethnic and religious affiliations were excluded 

As has already been said, the survey focused mainly on the school's 
role 'n career decision-making. The school as a social system was regarded 
as probably the single most important influence on the career develop- 
ments of adolescents" (op^ cit., p. 7) - indeed, as Breton points out, one 
of Its primary functions is "to serve as an agency of allocation with respect 
to the socio-economic structure" (op. cit., p. 5). The survey takes into 
particular account the effects on students' career decisions caused by school 
organisation (the structrure of the curriculum, the number and nature of 
programmes), the evaluation of students and diversity of opportunity 
frnm"^ iTf''""' "^'io-^a' sample of 145,817 high-school students was drawn 
from all our grades. The full sample was used for measures of school 
Characteristics based on aggregate student responses. A weighted sub-sample 
was used for most of the. analyses. All the relationships established between 
independent and dependent variables were controlled for ability socio- 
economic background and language. In studying the effect of background 
factors and subjectn/e factors on career decisions, Breton used Coleman's 
Multivariate Index (Coleman, 1966). 

The school affects the career decisions through programmes such as 
practica versus academic", or by designing some programmes as 
preparation for post-secondary education" whereas others are "terminal " 
Since the structure of programmes in the school serves as a means of . 

' J .'f^g^' corresponds to the prestige stratification in 
society at large the mobility between programmes, the number of pro- 
grammes, and thereby the flexibility of offerings, are of great importance. 

' As could be expected, socio-economic origin was closely related to the 
aspiration for education. Thus, plans to stay on at high school until grad- 
uation were more frequent among students from higher than from lower 
socio-economic strata. As concerns the desire to go on to post-secondary 
education, social class tends to have a stronger effect on the more able 
students and on those less gifted. Educational plans are strongly associated 
with parental education. This is more marked in .students' olan^ °nter 
post-secondary education than in intentions simply to complete high school 
Even when parental occupation status and ability were controlled for, this 
association remained relatively strong. 

A very important factor in student career planning is that some pro- 
grammes are terminal whereas others are structured to prepare for education 
beyond secondary school. Breton shows that programmes of study are 
ranked by the students in terms of their attractiveness - for example the 
prestige attached to them or the ability they are said to require 'The 
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student self-concept, which is determined partly by his social background, 
is therefore acting as an intermediate variable in making the curriculum 
or individual programmes part of the stratification system of the school. 
Another contribution to this stratification is teacher expectation as to the 
kind of student best suited to these more higfily-regarded programmes. 
Finally, multiprogramme schools tended to attract more students from the 
lower socio-economic class' than those offering only a single academic 
"programme. 



^ 4. • EDUCATIONAL ASPIRATIONS AND ATTAINMENTS 
AS RELATED TO PARENTAL BACKGROUND 
IN SOME SOCIALIST COUNTRIES 



Increased opportunity for the previously underprivileged groups has 
been a major target for policy in the Socialist countries. In the Soviet 
Union, for example, the introduction of universal primary schooling had in 
its wake highly increased participation in secondary schooling and higher 
education. The broadening of opportunities which in principle were equal 
for all strongly affected the aspirations of young pepple. One of the notable 
features of Soviet higher education has been its highly selective character. 
Whereas secondary schooling has been opened up \o more and more stu- 
dentss the expansion of university education has been kept rather restrained, 
increase iri enrolment being no more than modest during a period when it 
was almost explosive. in some Western countries. Only 25% of those who 
graduate from the general secondary school are admitted to a university. 

At the beginning of the 1960s surveys began to be published as to the 
career plans of secondary suliool students and the social background of 
students at the senior stage of the secondary school and at the university. 
In introducing the new education act to the Supreme Soviet in 1958, Pre- 
mier Khrushchev made reference to the fact that the overwhelming majority 
of students at Moscow University came from families of the intelligentisia 
and the functionaries. It was later made known that about 75 per cent 
belonged to those categories as compared with only 20 per cent with work- 
ing class and 5 per cent with peasant background (Sauvy, 1973, p. 28). 

* The aspirations of Soviet pupils at the end of grade 8. i.e., after com- 
pletion of the ba^Sic school period, have been the subject of several surveys 
reviewed by Yanowitch ana Dodge (1968) and Lagneau-Markiewicz (in 
Sau>y, 1973); The three routes which offer themselves after completinn of 
grade 8 are: the general secondary school (two or three grades) r^^paring 
for university, a semi-vccational or entirely vocational secondary school, 
oi worK. In Sverdlovsk, for example, 39 per cent of those from homes of 
manual workers planned to proceed with general education as compared 
to 63 per cent of those whose parents were "specialists", i.e., professionals 
and managers with advanced education. The Soviet sociologists who have 
studied the phenomenon indicate the impact of the "cultural level" and the 
"family tradition" in moulding the aspirations. Thus, only 25 per cent of 
the pupils whose parents had had no more than four years of elementary 
schooling planned to take upper secondary education, as compared with 72 
per cerlt among those whose parents had themselves had higher education. 

-'^ '^O 
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The children of the intelligentsia typically plan to follow an educational 
path which will permit them to duplicate (in broad terms) the occupational 
status of their parents. " (Yanowitch and Dodge, 1968, p. 253). 

It is not surprising therefore, to find that the distribution of parental 
background of the pupils in grade II differs from that in grade 8 or from • 
■the one in the vocational schools that follow after grade 8 (Yanowitch and 
Dodge, 1968, p. 254). The following figures refer to the city of Sverdlovsk: 

• In per ce n tage 

Grade 8 Grade 1 1 

Manual workers 

Employees (white collar workers) 

Specialists 

Others 

Total 



62 
11 
22 
**5 

1 00 



39 
19 
33 
9 

inn 



There was some disparity (as might be expected) between planned entry 
into the university-preparing general secondary school and actual entry when 
It came to university entrance, but the gap between aspiration and achieve- 
ment had grown considerably. Selection for entry is severe and only a small 
proportion of those who want to enter are admitted. Surveys cited by 
Yanowitch and Dodge (1968) record that in Moscow in the mid-1960s 
as many as 90 per cent of secondary school graduates planned to go on to 
a university, but only 36 per cent actually got there. Similar discrepancies 
between plans and actual status have been reported from other cities. The 
desire to go to a university is not apparently closely related to home back- 
ground, which indicates that entering upper secondary education is con- 
nected with the expectation of joining the intelligentsia; but background 
plays a role in one's actually being granted entry to a university. Students 
from the homes of specialists get in more frequently than those from other 
categories. A study of how university entry was related to background arose 
from the finding that thp chance of being accepted by a university among 
those who had completed secondary school was 82 per cent for those whose 
parents huH had higher education, whereas it was only 31 per cent for those 
^9^6^)^ P^^^"^^' education had been less than 7 years (Yanowitch and Dodge, 

Trends similar to those that are reported from the Soviet Union are 
found also in other European Socialist countries (see, e.g., Szczepanski, 

Panicuiar attention should be given in this context to university en- 
trance. Because of planning quotas and resource restraints, the number of 
openings at the university, and thereby access to the intelligentsia, is rather 
limited. Thus in the first place there is a conflict between student aspira- 
tions and the set quota of intakes. Furthermore, there is also a conflict 
between attempts on the part of the universities to maintain high standards 
and the policy of broadening the opportunities for students from all walks 
of life. "True socialism" means that the doors to institutions that are 
instrumental in social promotion should be open for young people whose 
parents are workers and peasants. On the other hand, the demand for high 
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standards at the university and for good ''products" to man the managerial 
and technical jobs needs to be emphasized. Furthermore; the new intelligent- 
sia has a vested interest in seeing to it that formal justice in the selection 
is maintained, so that social origin does not formally enter into the selec- 
tion procedure. In Poland, extra credits are given for social origin - i.e., 
to children of parents of particular ''^merit in reinforcing the power of the 
people" (Sauvy et ai, op. c//., p. 42). But since the number of applicants 
having a manual work or peasant background is relatively small, such 
regressive-credit giving does not seem to have any decisive effect towards 
altering the differential social cl^ss representation in higher education. 
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Chapter 7 



POLICY IMPLICATIONS OF RESEARCH 
ON SOCIAL BACKGROUND 
AND EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 



I. AN INTRODUCTORY CAVEAT 



Policy can be defined as an institutionalized njianifestation in planning 
and decision-making of ideologically imbedded, vested interests. Policy 
makers, therefore, cannot be expected to behave like Plato's philosopher- 
king??, and this should be kept in mind when attempting to divine the 
"policy implications'' of research that has borne upon equality of educJl- 
tional opportunity. There are no clear-cut relationships between "research 
findings" and policy-making that would make it just a matter of 
"applying" the results of "pure" research in order to arrive at the "right" 
decisions. In another connection (Husen, 1^68c) I have already spelled out 
what I consider to be a proper and realistic role for the researcher vis-a-vis 
the policy-maker. It is perhaps enough here to repeat that he can provide 
some assistance in posing problems that are conceptually and methodo- 
logically accessible to research, and he can also assist in providing more 
enlightened interpretation of findings, not least by bringing out the value- 
determined implications of alternative interpretations. In general terms, then, 
the researcher can contribute to a broadening of the facts, perspecti\es and 
viewpoints on which the policy-maker has to base his decisions. 

We must in this context lea\e aside how ideologically anchored vaUif*^ 
enter into the process of research by means of the ways in which research 
problems are posed and tackled (Myrdal, 1969). 1 ne fierce criticism of both 
the data base and the procedural details of studies from which estimates of 
so-called heritability ha\e been calculated can be cited as an example of 
value-loaded in\olvement in what on the surface would seem to be a purely 
academic problem that should be dealt with in the serene and aloof at- 
mosphere of; an ivory tower. The impact of strongly held implicit \alues 
becomes particularly obvious when it comes to the interpretation of findings. 
Henry Levin (1972), in re\ jewing Jencks's Inequality, refers to this pheno- 
menon as the "social science objectivity gap". Even more striking are 
examples from recent policy-oriented research (like that reported in. 
Inequality) in which investigators who ha\e drawn upon the same sets of 
data have arrived at highly divergent conclusions. 



The same caveat should be kept in mind in interpreting the research 
that has been reviewed in this book and in interpreting the author's review 
of it. I am myself not exempted, of course, from the bias I have just 
described, which means that the selection of studies that have been re- 
viewed, the evaluative judgments that have been passed, and the interpre- 
tation of the findings from these studies are all affected by my own value 
frame of reference. 

The "objectivity gap" is obvious to anybody who has ever tried to 
coyer , the relevant literature on the heredity-environment issue. The sig- 
nificance of given statistical results - be they regression coefficients, corre- 
lation coefficients or just simple means - are often looked upon quite 
differently as either supporting or refuting a hereditarian or an environ- 
mentalist interpretation of individual and, particularly, of group differences. 

We can, somewhat scheinatically, distinguish two opposing interpre- 
tative ideologies. On the one hand there is the conservative (and as a rule 
meritocratic) conception, according to which human abilities are mainly 
inherited and differences in educational and particularly in occupational 
careers are largely accounted for by differences in ability. The educational 
system that does not take such inherited differences into account is con- 
sidered to fight against nature. Selective provisions ha\e to be made for the 
elite. A broadening of e^ducational opportunities, could easily lead to an 
exhaustion of the resources of talent. 

On the other hand we have the more radical conception, according to 
which education and interventions into environmental conditions by means 
of social and economic policy have a strong impact and play an important 
role in improving 4iuman ability. Policy measures in these domains can, in 
Faris's words (1961), "lift a nat ion by its bootstraps". I myself, Icariiog 
towards such an ideology, have taken the position that one should not 
begin by investigating the genetic limitations of ability (if any), but by 
attempting to assess the extent of the limits within which socio-economic 
and educational influences can operate. Thiii view is wedded to the belief 
that the pool pf talent can be expanded by means of an adequate social 
policy, and that a broadening of opportunities for advanced education will 
not easily exhaust the " reserve ", because it is expandable. 



DILEMMAS OF A POLICY OF EQUALITY 



The caveats implied in these observations will hopefully prove useful 
to the reader, not least when he is. confronted with the incompatibilities or, 
ratiier, dilemmas that are inherent in attempts to achieve not only greater 
equality of opportunity but equality of results also. 

Perhaps the most pervasive dilemma, which faces all highly industrialized 
societies of today and with which no doubt they will ha\ e to come to grips 
\n the post-industrial stage, is the one of self-realization versus social 
and economic efficiency. If we want to label it differently, we could call 
it the equality-meritocracy dilemma which, as we have seen earlier, cuts 
across widely different social orders, be they formally capitalist or socialist. 

At the root of this dilemma lies the problem of economic growth and 
its compatibility with a social and educational system of equality of results, 
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If criteria of efficiency are those of growth within a national economy and 
the extent to \yhich the growth is accruing to t,he material standard of 
living of the ordinary man, then the massive redistribution of ^resources 
required to achieve what ^ven remotely could be considered equality of ' 
results might be so costly that it could well affect the average standard of 
living adversely. It seems extremely difficult to envision even a ''zero- 
growth" society, with the complexity of the present highly industrialized 
service society, in which the great demand for highly trained scientists, 
engineers and administrators would not reinforce the meritocratic element 
that is already beginning to become prevalent in both East and West. 

In the pre-industrial, and particularly in tj.ie industrial, society those 
who have mastered the operation of verbal and numerical symbols have 
tended to come to the forefront and have moved into higher stajus, in- 
fluence and power. This has been the passport to the (relati\ely few) white- 
collar jobs on both professional and sub-professional level, a certain amount 
of formal schooling over and above the compulsory, elementary school 
being the qualification required. Those from the blue-collar group who 
have become equipped with such proper certification can now, therefore, 
advance to higher social status. 

But in a society approaching the post-industrial stag<? the expansion of 
institutionalized education beyond the point of compulsory attendance means 
a democratization of the verbal and similar skills which are no longer 
required by a_f§w individuals but by everybody. In so far as this has 
already occurred, it has tended to make the "white-collar line** disappear. 
Furthermore, modern technology, not least the computer, has taken over 
the execution of routine skills which previously required some additional 
formal schooling and special qualifying skills fox white-collar jobs. Wc need 
only think about what has happened to office, work, such as bookkeeping, 
during the last 20 years. What is now important in terms of creating dis- 
tinctions are skills at a more abstract level, which draw upon higher mental 
abilities than the ones involved in previous, more routinely performed 
work such as finding new solutions to new problems and devising appro- ^ 
priate programmes. This* means that the " meritocracy jine has been moved 
up to the level where advanced university training is given. 



3. STRATEGIES ENSUING FROM ALTERNATIVE RESOLUTIONS 
OF THE HEREDITY-ENVIRONMENT iSSUE 



Cognitive d»ff''i*ences at any given time between individuals belonging 
to a particular sub-group in a particular society are -attributable to three 
types of factor: differences in genetic disposition, differences in the environ- 
ment, and differences due to the interaction between genetic disposition 
and environmental factors.'. In the debate so far on the heredity-environment 
issue there has been a tendency to disregard the third type in the attempt 
to separate ''influences*' which can be regarded as "purely" genetic and 
' "purely'' environmental. But since policy interventions can affect all three 
sources of differentiation as well as the relative weights they carry, one has 
to take all of them into account. '"^ 
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Some 25 or more years ago many leading researchers with a hered- 
itarian view on what caused differences in ability were more or less ex- 
plicitly advocating eugenic measures in order to reduce dysgenic influences 
that seemed lo be conducive to a deterioration of the gene pool. This was 
the case in England in the Darwinian-Galtonian tradition under the auspices 
of the Eugenics Society, which sponsored several surveys aimed at assessing 
the .relationship between fertility and IQ. In the United States during the 
1920s eugenic views were influential in determining immigration policy 
(Cronbach, 1973). Recently a heated debate on the justification for eugenic 
intervention has emerged in the wake of the studies of educability and 
group differences published by Jensen (see, e.g. , Jensen, 1973). Jensen him- 
self has been rather cautious about bringing out the eugenic implications of 
his conclusions, whereas Shockley has been much more outspoken. 

Policy intervention aimed at enhancing equality in terms of environ- 
mental conditions has been advocated much more frequently. Social reforms 
which constitute a welfare society as well as attj^mpts 'to broaden access lo 
e." Mion and to equalize the resources between areas, school districts, etc., 
aren jves in this direction. The core idea in the philosophy behind attempts 
to bring about "equality of educational opportunity" has been, as repeat- 
edly noted here, to help the individual make the best possible use of his 
''native wit" - to realize his potential. As pointed put by Kencks and his 
associates (1972, p. 73), the genes an individual has been born with are in 
some way regarded as his "property", which he is expected to make the 
best possible and profitable use of, whereas the milieu in which he is born 
is regarded as accidental. Therefore environmental differences have to be 
corrected. This is the philosophy behind what Frankel (1973) calls 
** corrective egalitarianism ". - 

But inequality determined by biological accident might in principle be 
regarded as not much different from inequality determined by social accident 
and could therefore be the object of justified intervention. Eckland (1967) 
points out that the distinction made between ascriptive and achieved status 
is basically not tenable. According to this distinction, ascription is status 
allocation based on properties assigned by birth, such as social class, race 
and ethnicity, whereas achievement refers to. factors over which the 
individual is supposed to have control and hence the achievement is merited. 
These, factors, such as inherited intellectual capacity, are regarded as the 
individual's "private property". But do not the individual's capacities 
depend (o more than a trivial degree upon the genetic material with which 
he enters the social contest, and over which he hn< no more control than 
his race or his se.^ ? " Thu^ status allocation according to ability could be 
just as ipuch "ascribed" as the allocation that traditionally was made on 
the basis of social origin. Jencks and his associates have depicted the 
consequences of a philosophy according to which it is no more a moral 
asset to be born with good genes than in a good parental milieu: "for a 
thorough-going egalitarian, inequality that derives from biology ought to be 
as repulsive as inequality that derives from early socialization" (op. cit.. 
p. 73). This is the moral justification for John Rawls' suggestion that the 
"natural lottery" or the " arbitrariness found in nature" should be 
corrected. In his book A Theory of Justice he builds up a case for a 
" redemptive " egalitarianism by asserting that the v oluntarism of the tra- 
ditional liberal egalitarianism has no more moral justification than the old 
ascriptive allocation according to some divine force. One does not "deserve** 



the genetically inherited assets any more than the socially inherited ones: 
"... no one deserves his place in the distribution of native endowments, 
any more than one deserves one*s initial starting place in society. " We 
shall not in this context discuss the deeper social-philosophical implications 
of Rawls* redemptive egalitarianism. Suffice it to note that he regards the 
ind'vidual as a passive recipient of whatever benefits life more or less 
randomly bestows upon him, whereas Frankel as a spokesman of the 
liberal and voluntaristic philosophy of equal opportunity sees the individual 
as an active player who takes responsibility for what he is doihg with his 
assets. 

It is hardly deniable that systematic attempts to equalize the environ- 
mental conditions are conducive to an increased correlation between the 
genotype and the phenotype. The greater the equality of educational oppor- 
tunity, the larger the proportion of the individual differences in attainment 
that, over the generations, would be accounted for by inherited ability. 
Thus, equalization in opportunities would contribute to allocating each 
individual to the position in society where he ''belongs** according to his 
inherited endowment. Herrnstein (1973) and Eysenck (1973) have taken this 
argument to its extreme and tried to make, a consistent case for a liberal 
meritocracy, if society tries to minimize the role of social inheritance — and 
that is the explicit aim of social policy in many countries - it will at the 
same time maximize the role of genetic inheritance. Thereby one can avoid 
a caste society in which there will be a class of dull and unemployable 
persons on the one extreme and a class of intelligent and wealthy persons 
on the other, each passing on its disadvantages and privileges to the next 
generation. A system of mobility based on optimizing the opportunity for 
talent to find its proper place is, therefore, a socially just one. 

Another way of manipulating the relationship between the phenotype 
and the genotype would be to introduce a principle of reversed equality 
of opportunity whereby those who are most needy are awarded the greatest 
benefits (at least during the lime they are growing up). This is the strategy 
of compensatory education. Thus, in several countries more resources in 
terms of money per pupil are allocated to handicapped children than to 
those who are able to follow normal school instruction. 

On the basis of their review of the existing research literature and re- 
analyses of existing sets of data, Jencks and his associates conclude that 
environmental intervention can substantially reduce cognitive differences in 
spite of the estimation that in present-day society genetic differences account 
for between one third and one half of the variance in IQ. 



4. PRINCIPLES FOR FORMULATING STRATEGIES 



Before attempting to formulate specific strategies wc should briefly " 
review two principles that have been of pervasive importance in our analysis 
of the concepts of "talent'* and ''equality of educational opportunity" and 
are fundamental to the policy recommendations to be spelled out below. 

I. In dealing with the concept of "talent" in Chapter 3 and the 
utilization of talent in Chapter 4, it was impossible to neglect the heredity- 
environment controversy* A dogmatic hereditarian view runs counter to the 



optimistic philosophy » that ought to ^uide every educational endeavour, 
namely that planned and/or systematic actions under the label of up- 
bringing and/or of teaching can produce significant wc^rthwhile changes in 
children. Accordingly, the researcher who wants to find out the extent to 
which scholastic attainments can be modified by planned action must begin 
by investigating how modifications can be brought about by environmental 
influences in general and scholastic ones in particular, 

There is yet another special reason why the educational researcher 
should adopt his strategy. Attempts in both surveys and experimental re- 
search to study relevant environmental influences, such as home background, 
on cognitive development during pre-school and school age have for a long 
time concentrated mainly on what are now called frame variables" (the 
over-all, static socio-economic structure), whereas "process variables", such 
as the mother-child relationship and language training at home, have been 
neglected or completely avoided because of a lack of appropriate means to 
measure them. The yardsticks that have been employed to assess environ- 
mental conditions have, f .deed, been very crude ones; in most cases they 
have been socio-economic indices, such as parental education or occupa- 
tional status. By measuring parent-child interaction, language training, etc., 
a better coverage has been achieved. 

The more successfully one can measure relevant environmental variables 
that account for individual differences in school achievement, the greater 
the proportion of observed scholastic differences that can be attributed to 
environmental variations. This means that what is left unaccounted for 
after we have covered as much as possible of what is tangible can be said, 
at least for the time being, to be possibly due to "heredity". An educa- 
tional researcher who sets out to make a case for heredity begins at the 
wrong end of the problem. 

2. Recent large-scale survey research has accumulated an overwhelming 
body of evidence showing that both between-student and between-school 
differences in achievements have to be accounted for by factors that are 
endemic in the over-all socjo-economic structure of the society, thus, in 
trying to evaluate what is acliieved by individual students, schools or school 
systems, one consistently firids that a large proportion of the differences 
among them is attributable to out-of-school factors. For a long time it 
has been almost a professional disease among educators to regard school 
education as though it operated in a social vacuum and to disregard incom- 
patibilities between school and society. This attitude provides a very efficient 
defence mechanism against demands for educational change that would 
bring the educational system into line with changes in society at large. 

Now, however, there is a growing realization that educational reforms 
must be co-ordinated with social and economic reforms. Indeed, it is im- 
possible to establish better equality of opportunity in the educational system 
without its being established previously or simultaneously in the over-all 
prevailing social system. To give only one. albeit a pretty substantial, 
quotation in support of this assertion, let me recall a statement made in 
the working document for the 33rd session of the International Conference 
on Education in I97I, where the main topic was "The Social Background 
of Students and Their Chance of Success at School*'. In spelling out the 
general principles for educational policy, the document said (p. 35): mth 
(he best will in the world, the education authorities cannot tackle the 
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problems at the root. Unemployment, inadequate pay, housing conditions, 
malnutrition and lamentable standards of health call for economic and social 
measures, 

i 

5. SPECIFIC STRATEGIES 



Strategies for bringing about greater equality of educational opportunity 
can be brought to bear at three distinct levels: {a) at pre-school age; 
(fr) in the school as an institution; and (r) during the post-school period, 
for example through recurrent education. Strategies for all levels were dis- 
cussed at length by the CERI/OECD Strategy Group in its 1970 and 1971 
meetings.* We shall here examine some of their more specific policy im- 
plications. 



A. Pre-school Education 

It follows from our reasoning at the beginning of this chapter that pre- 
school education needs to be moved up on the list of priorities. Steps 
taken to establish formal equality of opportunity within the schooi system 
are futile if, as an outcome of substantial differences in home background, 
students enter a standard school with widely different canacities to profit 
from tlie teaching which, by and large, takes place in a collective setting 
that permits only a modest amount of individualization. Studies of early 
childhood experiences and the socialization of cognitive modes in children, 
as well as longitudinal studies of intellectual development, have consistently 
confirmed the importance of home background in the child's ability to 
succeed in a normal . school. Previously, the emphasis was on how cultural 
deprivation suffered by children from minority or lower-class homes was 
related to their chances of getting into the formal educational system and 
succeeding there. More recently the focus of attention has shifted to the 
processes that mediate between the individual and his cn\ironment^ parti- 
cularly during pre-school age. Relevant illustrations of this are given, for 
example, by Bernstein's research on language development, by Hess and his 
associates' work on cultural deprivation, and Bloom and his associates' 
studies of the stability of individual differences over various time-spans up 
to the age of 18. 

Realization of the importance of language development and the com- 
munication style at home (i.e. whether it is verbally "restricted" or 
elaborated ") and its impact on the development of adequate cognitive 
styles of problem-solving, as well as the coping behaviour that is fostered 
there, has inspired a demand for nationwide, institutionalized pre-school 
education in several OECD countries, notably in the Federal Republic of 
Germany and in Sweden. Limitations of cost and time, however, would 
restrict the availability of such institutions to two years at most prior to 



* The CERI OECD Strategy Group consisted of policy-makers and experts from 
the OECD Member countries. Its discussions were focused on educational policies and 
structures that promote equality of educational opportunity. 
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the children^ entering 'ft normal school; hence, in the majority of cases, 
the first three or four ycfars would still have to be spent at home or partly 
in day nurseries. Fiy ;the age of 4, however, a considerable proportion 
(perhaps 50 per ccnl) of the differences in language skills among school 
Children have already developed. 



or without built-in sjx^cial actilities that aim particularly at stimulating 
culturally deprived children, are attempts by various institutions to broaden 
out-of-school experiences that the child has no other opportunity to acquire. 
It has repeatedly been found that children who grow up in big cities, and. 
particularly in slum areas, are confined to a surprising extent to the block 
or the neighbourhood where their families l(\e. This limits the range of 
cultural experience and depresses the level of ambition. A child who has 
never seen the physical plant of an institution of higher learning, who has 
never visited a library and has not even vogue idea of what a theatre or 
a concert hall might look like, cannot later be expectt^d to want to partici- 
pate in whatever is eoing on in such institutions. 

There is, however, a dilemma which should not be overlooked in this 
context. As has been pointed out by Hckland (1967) and Ij'pset (1972), 
a consistent policy of equalitrV of results implies severing the tics between 
the child and his family almost completely. If we want totally to remove 
the socio-economic background effects on a child's opportunity to benefit 
from regular school teaching, some kind of boarding school system for 
children born into less favourable circumstances, with a minimum of contact 
with the parents, will have to be established. Lipset points out that if one 
is to bring ^about a society where success is entirely unrelated to social class 
background, the price would appear to ^Mriclude the practical abolition of 
the family, the suppression of varying cultural and ethnic influences, and a 
vigorously imposed uniformity in the education of the young '\ The intro- 
duction of a nevv economic order does not in itself help (p. 108). 

B. Strcftegies Pertaining to the School as an Institution 

Coleman, in a working paper for the CT.RI OHCD Strategy Group,* 
has made a useful analysis of the strategies for achieving improved quality 
of opportunity that relate to the formal school system as such. This chal- 
lenges certain institulionali/ed features of tl^e school. He considered three 
main strategics, outlined as follows: » ' = 

/) Lessening or removal of selective admission procedures: Increased 
access can be achieved by opening up the courses of study to an 
increased student pupuiation without competitive and or selective 
procedures of admission. By increasing the number of plaa^s and 
by removing hurdles such as entrance examinations or admission 
requirements in terms of marks obtained, .social bias at the time 
of admission can be considerably reduced. 
//) Organisational measures aimed ai alleviating and eventually removing 
rigidities in the structure of the school system : Steps taken to 
abolish and or postpone an organisational differentiation in the 
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system contribute to improved equality. Practices such as streaming 
and tracking during early stages tend (o be biased against lower- 
class children — in the first place be'cause the edticat'ional aspiration 
in their homes rarely aims as high as the academic track, and 
secondly because teachers tend to expect less from these children. 
There is ample evidence to show that the earlier organisational 
differentiation takes place the stronger is the social bias that goes 
into the procedure far allocating students to the various tracks. 
More specifically, the following strategies pertain to the structure 
of the educational system : 

a) The more flexible the systcnl, i.e. the longer the options are 
kept open, the higher the degree of equity of .access to more 
advanced stages in the system. By avoiding decisive selection 
or a forced choice at an early stage in the school carder (for 
instance, by abolishing the selection to the lower academic 
secondary school after a few years in the elementary school), 
a higher degree of participation from less privileged children is 
secured. The ideal would be to grant: entry to a more de- 
manding or ''academic" programme at almost any stage. Blind 
alleys, which are results of early, definitive selection or forced 
choice in the educational career could thereby be a\ oided. 

h) No sharp distinction at the secondary stage should be made 
between a general academic and a vocational -programme. Such % 
a distinction is no longer justified by pedagogical and or 
economic reasons. In a rapidly changing society., the trend is 
to merge the two types of programme. In such a society it has 
become increasingly important to widen the range of cognitive 
social skills, interests and attitudes that constitute general edu- 
cation. The continuous demand for new learning and relearning 
of specific \ocational competencies would ha\e to draw upon 
the resources thrft a good general education has laid down. In 
a paradoxical way, general education in our times is, due to 
the skills it can provide for a broad repertoire of unforeseen 
\ocational competencies, (he best vocational education an indi- ^ 
vidual can obtain. ^ 

c) The programme at the upper secondary, and particularly at the 
post-secondary k*\el, should allow for increased flexibility by 
being divided into ''modules" or "packages" that could readily 
be combines into different career-preparing programmes. Ihe 
modules or packages could thereby be assigned different points 
in a vocational career and thus become an integral part of 
recurrent education. 

Ihe introduction of rigid, full-scale programmes offered in different 
tracks early in the school ^^areer is beset with one important draw- 
back. Selection and or allocation to such programmes or tracks 
always tends to anticipate future careers, which is to the disad- 
vantage of students whose parents ha\e low educational aspirations. 
Teaching-learning strategies U) improve instruction for the ciisad- 
y ant aged: Since equality is not. now seen as being confined to 
access to education and its resources but means also greater oppor- 
tunity to achieve, the teacher's problem is to designate certain 
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groups who need special, and often compensatory, treatment. The 
common denominator for such treatment is individuahzed teaching 
within such socio-economic groups as have low participation rates 
and educational attainments in common. We often forget, how- 
ever, that as educators we are concerned with individual children 
and that differences within socio-economic groups are usually 
greater than between the groups themselves. If the goal is increased 
equality in terms of attainments and performance, and not only 
in terms of starting opportunities, certain additional measures have 
to be taken with those who lag behind. These measures mostly 
mean modification of conventional instruction (such as individual 
tutoring, small group instruction, continuity of adult contact, 
modified curriculum content) and better teaching aids. 
As Coleman indicates, the sorting and stratification fe^ature of the 
school system, at both primary and secondary levels, should be de-em pha- 
si/ed. Ihis means that teaching and certrfication-examination functions of 
the school should be separated. The school should teach wlhile society 
should examine. It is not up to the school to serve as a gate-keeper to / 
vocational careers. It is not a primary function of the school to find out ^ 
whether the student has reached the competence needed for any particular 
vocation. The prime requirement for the school, then, is evaluation of its 
teaching, not of its students. 

The school as an institution is in Coleman's words "information-rich 
hut action-poor" (cf, Coleman et al., 1974). One pedagogical implication 
of this ib that docility easily becomes a goal in itself. Another is that 
premium is put on the ability passively to absorb abstract, verbalized knowl- 
edge, while less importance is attached to the ability to be active and to 
apply received knowledge. In former days, young people were integrated 
early into the adult world and had to learn early to assume responsibility. 
They had to begin supporting themselves after a few years at school and 
they began to work early with adults at home. Now they are kept outside 
the adult world in these and other respects, mainly because the adult world 
and the young world in our complex society are kept separate by generally 
aca^pted institutional arrangements. Much of adult life is something that 
contemporary youth experiences only at second remove through the mass 
media. Ihese observations apply also to the school. The reality for which 
the school allegedly prepares is presented through the printed and spoken 
word. In spite of fancy talk about "self-activity" and "independent work", 
it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that the dominant attribute of the 
school is to communicate reality through abstract-verbal tools. The mastering 
of these instrumerits readily becomes an end unto itself. The pupil who 
masters the forms is rewarded, while the one who can master the practical 
real-life problems but not the verbal images through which they are seen at 
school is not. 

I he verbalistic feature of the^school constitutes a handicap for" pupils 
from homes where the mode of communication is "restricted" instead of 
"elaborated". The more a verbally-mediated dpcilily is required, the greater 
the handicap. Convjcrsely, the more "action-rich" a; school is, the greater 
its chances of bringing its culturally impoverished pupils into the "main- 
stream". 

What can be 'done to make what goes on in the school more 
"functional"? The following two measures are proposed, but they would 
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mean a reshaping of the school as an institution (the reasoning has been 

spelled out move fully out in Husen, 1974a). 

/) The school must give, particularly to teenagers, an opportunity to 
partake in meaningful tasks where they have the chance to teel 
genuinely productive.- This can be achieved by giving them respon- 
sibility for work that affects the welfare of their fellow human 
beings. It is only by making contributions to the adult community 
and by being treated as adults that they will learn aduk roles. 
One could let all young people after the age of 14-15 experience 
what it means to accept the discipline inherent in sharing with 
others the responsibility for 'carrying out major tasks. One should 
consider letting young people of school age get work practice in 
labour-intensive service sectors, such as child welfare or care of the 
sick and the old. 

//) The school should try to exploit the wealth of competence that 
exists in other public agencies and institutions and in certain 
private enterprises by bringing it to bear on its instruction. Politi- 
cians, writers, administrators in local government-, and outstanding 
professionals all comprise an untapped reservoir of experience and 
* ^'^'aient that could be put to use intermittently in school. Further- 
more, teachers could alternate between classrooms and other places 
of work and thereby become better educators. Theirs is an occu- 
pation that is much more conducive than others to isolation and 
inbreeding. * 

C. Recurrent Education 

A system for multiple re-entry into formal education for those wUo 
have left it early, as well as for those with a broad basic education, is 
already being considered, at least in principle, by several European countries 
**Recurrent education" offers greater possibilities for attaining a high leve 
of competence for the majority of students than does the dual or parallel 
system with its fateful finality of early choice or selection. The launching 
of the idea of recurrent education" is therefore a major response to the 
quest for more equality as well as for increased HexibilUy of structures 
and programmes, 

D. Reform of Teacher Education 

Several of the policy recommendations put forward in this chapter 
imply a reshaping of the conventional role of the teacher and hence of 
teacher training. One of the most drastic of the changes that have been 
brought about by the " learning society^' is in the social role of the teacher 
- particularly of the secondary school teacher who has to deal with teen- 
agers The role of the teacher should no longer be confined to imparting 
a certain amount of pre-packed knowledge that the pupil is supposed to 
receive and retain. It should now embrace many educative tasks, effective 
as well as intellectual, wherein the teacher's main job is to guide each 
individual pupil towards a differentiated set of goals, not to "drop" those 
who cannot meet uniform demands. Individualization requires not only 
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n .n,» iCh"^; Mmtegies but also another basic attitude towards leaching 
rt enta s the teacher serving not only as an instructor but as a guide and 
counsellor as well. Thus, the teacher in a highly mobile society has a ereat 
respons,b,l,ty in helping the pupil to approach his or he first chmS o 
occupation through a series of choices as to courses of study 

There are three aspects of reform of teacher education that are con 
ducive to greater equality of educational opportunity 

Itf! ',??'"^!^ ^'"P'- '''Sized, not least by educational sociol- 
ogists, that school education is characterized by a middle class 
orientation prevalent among teachers. This is attributable largely 
o the fact that m many industrialized countries teachers, particu- 
larb/ elementary school teachers, come from lower middle class 
and upper working class homes characterized by upward social 
mobility. The choice of the teaching profession is a'sympton o 
such mobility. But this middle class orientation also reflects the 
1 e n^^H °^ ^" institution where pupils 

fnr . " h examined, certified and helped along to various careers, 
foi this helping along" tends to be .i.fluenced by the expectation 
^n attain. " '° bacl<grounds 

//) Teacher training should give more emphasis to the sociological 
and less to the didactic aspects of school education. As far as the 
didacjic aspects are concerned, greater importance should be 
attached to individualized methods of instruction that make allow- 
ance for indn-idual differences in social background. Part of an 
individualized attitude towards the teaching task is a "diagnostic" 
orientation. Instead of spending-a considerable time on checking 
the progress of individual pupils in relation to the re.sf of the class 
the teacher should use this time for following the individual nuDils" 
progress in relation to some absolute standard. Evaluation should 
therefore focus on the efficiency of the teaching and not so much 
on the relative competence attained by the pupils. Whereas a 
system that adopts a " frontal approach "(all pupils being Jequtred 
to move at the same pace towards a uniform standard of attain- 
ment) tends to be biased against those who have a less privileged 
background, and individualized approach should lead to more 
equality in results. Educators are beginning to realize that i? 
.s not the task of the school to contribute to increased ndiv^dua 
differences in attainment by using various selective measures bu 
to bring out tiie potential of each individual pupil. The very fac 

• ntails'; tfS;. nLr'"'= !° --Pe'ences^unavSably ■ 

emphLLd. ^ function which can be either more or less 

///) The teaching cadre should be diversilied in the sense that oeonle 
other than certified teachers should be enlisted for classroom wor ' 
LZt^l M ^'^^'^"'^f^°"s if students while still in their teSr 
training colleges could learn to collaborate with parents (e g 

. housewives . asking them to come in and do part-time work 
■n il" 1^ '"u ^'^'"'■"'■s'^a'ive chores but also actual tlaching 

in small groups or by tutoring individual students. In addition ^o 
calling in such assistance, people of some .achievement" in ti^i? 
surrounding community should also be recruited to come to he 
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teacher training colleges from time to time and give expression- 
to their experiences in their various chosen fields. This would 
counteract the isolation and the one-sided orientation towards 
didactic problems that has characterized teacher training for so 
long. 



6. THE NEED FOR A SYSTEMS APPROACH " 



The objective of increased equality of opportunity, and of performance, 
cannot be achieved by educational policy alone. It requires concerted efforts 
on the part of those formulating social and economic policies for the 
society in its entirety. 

Quite a lot of the technology stemming from recent advances in the 
natural sciences has been applied to social and environmental problems in a 
"fragmented" form without consideration of the total situation. This is why 
many short-range productive gains and improvements of standards of living 
have been bought at the price of seriously upsetting the equilibrium of the 
ecological system. The same problem is now being encountered with "social 
technology" based upon the progressively specialized social sciences. The 
majority of major public issues cut across disciplinary and administrative 
borderlines. However, because of the general inability, or even refusal, to 
realize that big social issues are, therefore, "systems problems" whose 
solutions require the co-ordinated efforts of many experts and several 
administrative agencies, essentials of "major reforms" sometimes never get 
further than the paper they are written on. 

Thus, compensatory education alone does not work. Resources spent on 
programmes that give children from underprivileged homes stimulating and 
individualized experiences before entering regular school is one example 
of a non-systems approach. A Jew hours per day of stimulatmg adult 
contact has little or no effect for slum children unless large-scale and 
vigorous action is simultaneously taken to deal with other causes of cultural 
poverty, such as unemployment and substanding housing. ^ i_ ^i. 

What is needed at the policy-making level is a group of broadly- 
oriented social scientists who are willing and able to take a cross-disci- 
plinary Took at issues. Such a group should take the systems approach that 
must precede any measures to produce suitable strategies for the treatment 
of the identified problems. So far, only the military has run central co- 
ordinating bodies of this type. 
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